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PREFACE. 


The purpose of this book is embraced in its title, The 
Business Guide, or Safe Methods of Business. 

The necessity of having a book comprising the practical 
in business, including forms, points of law, hints and helps in 
transacting business successfully, together with the most useful 
tables for rapid computation or for reierence, was forcibly im- 
pressed upon the mind of the author while acting as principal 
of a Business College, in which he had ample opportunity te 
study the needs of our young men before entering the active 
business world. 

After mature thought his purpose to relieve the felt want of 
business circles and individuals in general took shape in the 
first edition of the Business Guide. That the public has appre- 
ciated his efforts is seen in results better than told in words. 
The many succeeding editions, the large sales, and the interest 
of the public clearly shows that this volume is filling a place 
that no other fills. Although the author has finished his labors 
and has passed to his reward, yet Nichols’ Business Guide is 
having an ever-increasing educative influence among the masses. 

Twenty-six Years have passed since the first edition was 
published. These have been years of intense activity and of 
great progress in all lines. Notwithstanding the success that has 
attended this volume, our constant effort is to keep it an all- 
around up-to-date book, a book every item of which can be re- 
lied upon as correct. 

This edition has been rearranged ana revised and printed 
from an entirely new set of plates. We are determined that 
the Business Guide shall continue to be the leading book 
on practical business. The advice and assistance of able and 
competent specialists in different lines of business have greatly 
aided us in making improvements and in giving accurate and 
at the same time boiled down statements) All the best and re- 
tent volumes on business have been consulted and valuable 
suggestions taken therefrom. Much of the book has been re: 
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written, while every part and line has passed under the scrutiniz- 
ing eye of the critic. All commercial and legal forms are of the 
very latest. Great pains have been taken to make all illustra- 
tions apt and instructive. We are free to say without fear of 
sontradiction that this is desdeay the best book in the marke? 
for the money. 

The Business Guide is adapted to all classes, not to a 
tertain profession or class of men, but to all who are called upon 
to do business. And whom does this not include? With the recog- 
nition that real merit and true excellence must be depended upon 
for success, and with the confidence of an appreciation of dili- 
gent, painstaking labor and research, this revised edition is sent 
forth to the millions who may thereby be led to do the right 
thing, at the right time, in the right place and thus turn defeat, 
failure, loss of reputation, property, or home into intelligent 
actions, profitable investments, pleasant homes and prosperous, 


nappy and successful lives. PUBLISHERS. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


SEEST THOU A MAN DILIGENT IN HIS BUSINESS, 
HE SHALL STAND BEFORE KINGS.—Prov. xxii 2® 


CONSCIENCE IS THE BEST FRIEND WE CAN FIND. v 


DR. L. H. SEAGER, 


PRESIDENT OF NORTH-WESTERN COLLEGE AND AN EDUCATOR OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE, MODERN TYPE. 


INTRODUCTION TO REVISED EDITION. 


Never was competition greater than now and never was there 
a greater demand for business principles applied to daily life than 
at this present time. The man who knows has his battle half 
won, while he who is self-satisfied and lags behind is lost. 

Every one must largely decide and direct his own course in 
life, and the only service others can render is to give us data 
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from which we must draw our own conclusions and decide our 
own course. 

I count it a rare privilege to have known the author of this 
book. I have also been acquainted with the book itself for some 
years. Wherever it has gone it has blessed mankind. The advice 
and maxims are the result of expert experience and so plainly 
written that “he who runs may read.” Indeed it would be hard to 
find a work covering so many subjects and at the same time so 
entirely free from useless and unpractical matter. 

This volume is written for the home, the farm, the office and 
the shop. Its genius is that of helpfulness, and there would be 
less friction in the world, less confusion in families, less litigation 
over wills and legacies, fewer tangles in business and less wear 
and tear generally if the principles set forth in the “BUSINESS 
GUIDE” were more closely observed and carefully followed. 
It has deservedly won its place with the helpful and more popular 
books of every home and office library. 

Naperville 111, Jan. 1, 1912. L. H, SEAGER. 
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INDUSTRY NEED NOT WISH. 


Dictograph 


Another of the marvels of modern invention to facili- 
tate business for the busy man is a Dictograph. 


J. W. Burns, the world’s famous American detect- 
ive, recently brought it into great prominence by using 
it to secure evidence in famous legal cases of national 
importance. 


What It Is: It consists of a master station and one 
or more sub-stations connected by wire same as a tele- 
phone as shown in accompanying illustrations, No 
“Central’”’ is necessary. Any spoken word or sound 
produced in a room where a station is located is im- 
mediately repeated as distinctly as originally uttered 
at any orall other stations in connection if they are 
open. This makes the dictograph of inestimable value 
for detectives, as they can place a station secretly in a 
room where plots may be laid by conspirators and have 
a sub-station in another room in the same building, or 
any building in the vicinity. 


Its Chief Purpose, however, is its use in the busi- 
ness office, including railroads, banks, factories, law 
ofnces, etc. It has been described as the latest logical 
step in business evolution because it begins where the 
telephone left off. The first impression is uncanny, 
even Startling, because you carry on a conversation 
with a person ata distance without using mouth 
piece or ear piece. It is predicted that it will 
soon be used in churches and theatres so that 
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persons not able to attend can hear the sermon 


or the play in their own homes, sick rooms or ( 
hospitals. 
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IT MAKES THE SPARKS FLY, 


FHE BUSINESS MAN’S CODE. 
BUSINESS, ENERGY, PUSH. 


Business, in every age of the world, has been the chief pioneer 

im the march of man’s civilization. Blessings everywhere follow 
its advancing footsteps. We honor and respect our upright, 
energetic business men. They start every noble project; they 
build our cities, and rear our manufactories; they whiten the 
ocean with their sails, and blacken the heavens with the smoke 
of their steam vessels and furnace fires; they draw treasures 
_ from the mines, and give to mankind the various products of 
every clime and the benefits of skilled labor throughout the 
world. These results are achieved not by love of ease or idle 
wish, but by energy that knows no defeat, by that indomitable 
spirit of push that lays the foundation of true prosperity and 
builds the structures of success and progress, tight over the 
cuins of defeated projects and apparent failures. The man who 
“as financially ruined by the Chicago fire, but who began hi 


16 WHE SECRET OF SYCCESS 1S CONSTANCY OF PURPOSE. 


business at the old stand right in the midst of the burnt dis- 
trict and advertised his goods on a shingle the day after the 
fire, richly deserved that which he received—the applause of the 
world and a successful business, with which his former business 
bore no comparison. Everybody admires the courageous 
spirit that overcomes difficulties and manages to rise 
in wic world. It is the invincible spirit of “get there” that 
people like. 


HOW SUCCESS IS WON. 


Success is a happy word for the average American. To 
achieve success is the aim of every one. It would more fre- 
quently be gained were it not that it is too often wrongly under- 
stood to be innate smartness. Young man, the sooner you get 
rid of the notion that you are smart, the sooner will you win 
success. You may be a genius of exceeding brilliancy, but the 
chances are one to one hundred thousand that you are not. It is 
safer to conclude that you are just a plain ordinary mortal and 
then set about doing the best you can with the capital nature has 
given you. You may not soar so high at first, but then, when 
your balloon of youthful conceit collapses, you will not have so 
far to fall. Bear in mind that there are thousands who con- 
sider themselves exceptionally smart and through a dependence 
upon that smartness have made an utter failure of life, while on 
the other hand the apparently dull and stupid youth has by 
proper means overcome and is enjoying the prospe.ity that the 
supposed talented youth has dreamed of. 

Success must be won if it is to be enjoyed. The person who 
waits for it to come along is like a man who waits for the train 
to arrive before he gets his ticket. To use an ordinary term, 
both are apt to “get left.” Men ordinarily fail to succeed, not 
because they are naturally destined to fail, but they lack business 
ability, which is made up of equal parts of business knowledge, 
sterling integrity, strict economy and everlasting push. 

In our day knowledge can be acquired and is in the reach of 
all who possess the other qualitics. The other qualities ought to 
be in possession of every youth of sound mind. If not, nature 
ean hardly be blamed for the deficiency. 

Again, success is the child of confidence and perseverance. 


ENTHUSIASM CONQUERS THE IMPOSSIBLE. 1 


YOUNG LINCOLN CUTTING WOOD FOR HIS MOTHER. 


The line between. failure and success is so fine that we scarcely 
know when we pass it, so fine that we are often on the line and 
do not know it. How many a man has thrown up his hands at a 
time when a little more effort, a little more patience, would have 
achieved success. As the tide goes clear out, so it comes clear 
in. Sometimes business prospects may seem darkest when really 
they are on the turn. A little more persistence, a little more 
effort, and what seemed hopeless failure may turn to glorious 
success. There is no failure except in no longer trying. There 
is no defeat except from within, no really insurmountable barrier 
save our own inherent weakness of purpose. 

A firm resolution, that barriers shall be surmounted, that diffi- 
culties shall be cleared away, goes far toward achieving success, 
Let us repeat, success must be won. It never comes uninvited, 


never without effort. 


18 LEARNING IS WEALTH TO THE POOR, 


A BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Know Thyself—Is an ancient maxim, but none the less 
worthy of consideration. Many of the failures of life resuit from 
a lack of knowledge of one’s self and of adaptations in a business 
life. There are some farmers who would with credit fill one 
of the professions; while there are not a few of the professional 
men who would do themselves credit by seeking the farm, the 
workshop, or the laborer’s task. One of the essentiais in starting 
out in life is to be thoroughly fitted for the position occupied by 
a proper educational training. First of all the young man should 
diligently apply himself to an intelligent study of his own adapta- 
tions. To have parents or friends say that a young man shall 
be a lawyer, a doctor, a preacher, or a merchant, without con- 
sulting the inclinations and adaptations of the youth and then 
seek to train him to this end is sheer folly. Success or failure 
wxenerally hinges on a proper choice of vocation. 

Gur Educational System.—At the summit of our excellent 
educational system stands the college and the university. 
We need not be ashamed of Yale, Harvard and Princeton 
that compare favorably in scholarship, thoroughness of in- 
struction, and work done with the most honored universities of 
any land. Our public school and business colleges fit our youth 
for the practical side of life. Higher education is all yery well, 
but the first and important thing in this practicar world is for 
one to be able to make a good living. A business education fits 
any one all the better for his calling even though he enters one 
of the professions. 

Practical Education Needed.—Horace Greeley said, many 
years ago, that he knew of 3,000 college graduates in New 
York alone that were not able to make a living. The craze 
to graduate and have a diploma is even greater today. Give 
these college graduates a thorough practical business education 
and there will be less of soaring after the infinite and diving 
after the unfathomable and more of seeking to acquire true suc- 
cess by merit alone. 

Importance of Busimess Education.—A business educa- 
tion is egsential te a substantial bus?ness career. Not a mere 
acquaintance with business facts but practical business train> 
‘ng is what makes men able to direct successfully the details 


GILDING THAT NEEDS PROPS IS SURE TO FALL. 
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THE LATE MARSHALL FIELD. 


of large establishments, to control the movements of immense 


business concerns. 
Your Duty. 


Study the drift of your mind. 


Know the 


current in which your faculties drift the swiftest and the surest, 
and then lay to the helm, steer so straight a course that neither 
yourself nor any one else can be mistaken as to the direction or 


object of your efforts. 


(They say that there is a place out west 


where, when the boys wear their breeches threadbare, their 
mothers just turn them around instead of sewing on a patch, and 
the result is that when you see those boys out on the road you 
cannot tell whether they are going to school or coming home.) 
Young man, let the world know which way you are going. _ 
Certain Prosperity.—Let a man in business be thoroughly 
fitted for the position he occupies, alert to every opportun- 
ity and embracing it to its fullest possibility and he i; z success, 
Lay a good foundation of business principles and practices, 


Do a legitimate business. 
.early in life. 
to be an intelligent citizen. 


Aim to have a home of your own 


Be strictly honest; work hard; be earnest; seek 


Marry a good, healthy, loving girl, 


keep a clear conscience; fear God and work righteousness; aind 
life’s sun will set in tints of gold and splendor. 


20 SKILL, NOT LUCK, LEADS TO FORTUNES 


BUSINESS A PROFESSION. 


The occupation of the merchant is now recognized as being 
as much a profession as that of medicine or theology. To master 
the intricacies of business and conduct it successfully requires 
as careful a preparation and training as for any of the professions. 

Formerly the particularly bright sons of the family were ene 
couraged by the fond parents to prepare for one of the pro- 
fessions, but those who were not so fortunate were to go into 
business, on the supposition that it did not require such a high 
order of ability to make a success. It is not so now. It requires 
the brightest minds and the strongest intellects to make a suc< 
cess in the fierce competition which rules in every department of 
business. In this connection the New York Commercial Bulletin 
says: 

“The idea is prevalent that merchandizing is a thing that can 
be taken up when other vocations fail, and that it only needs a 
fair degree of push or smartness, or perhaps a genius for specula- 
tion which does not hesitate to accept any risk. It need not be 
said that nothing is further from the truth, and that those who 
are tempted to accept the delusion are morally certain, sooner or 
later, to repent of their folly. The mercantile life needs prepara- 
tion or qualification quite as much as the other professions. We 
live in an age of extraordinary commercial activity. The world, 
practically, is today all one market, and the man or people who 
would handle that market to the best advantage must be well up 
in the particular kind of knowledge that is requisite to enable 
them to take advantage of the world-wide methods and to keep 
pace with their competitors. This cannot be acquired in an off- 
hand, haphazard kind of a way, but by intelligent, painstaking 
study. Here, if anywhere, knowledge is power.” 

Hon. John Wanamaker thus expressed himself: 

“Let me say to you that a young man who starts in such a 
field as this (commercial life) will stand but little chance of suc- 
cess without thorough and fruitful business training. The days 
of chance are gone. The mercantile profession must be studied 
as one studies law or medicine. There never were so many bids 
for young men. Banking institutions, business establishments 
and great importers are calling for young men, but they must 
be men who have studied, who have applied themselves, who 
have had training to do the work.” 


J 
4 RIGHT START IN LIFE IS A CAREER HALF MADE, 2% 


Chauncey M. Depew makes the following statement: 

“In the olden time there was no intermediary which taught 
the young man or young woman the methods of business. To- 
day the young man who graduates from a literary college and 
who enters business without going through a business school is 
enormously hampered in his progress in life.” 


POOR BOYS AND FAMOUS MEN. 


1. Humble Birth no Barrier to Success.—In European 
countries much depends upon one’s birth. Class and clan 
largely control the future, barring out the youth of humble 
birth from entering upon the avenues open to those through 
whose veins courses more royal blood. 

In America, the land of liberties and opportunities, nature 
invites all alike to positions of greatness and honor. Here a 
larger proportion of boys of humble parentage rise to eminence 
and wealth than in any other country . 

2. Noted Examples.—Franklin was the son of a tallow- 

chandler and soap boiler. Daniel Defoe, hostler and son of a 
butcher. Whitfield the son of an inn-keeper. Shakespeare was 
the son of a wood stapler. Milton was the son of a money 
scrivener. Robert Burns was a plowman in Ayrshire. Mo- 
hammed, called the prophet, a driver of asses. Madame Berna- 
dotte was a washer-woman of Paris. Napoleon was of an ob- 
scure family of Corsica. John Jacob Astor once sold apples on 
the streets of New York. Catherine, Empress of Russia, was a 
camp-grisette. Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith. Abraham Lin- 
coln was a rail splitter. Gen. Grant was a tanner. 
_ 3- George Peabody.—A long time ago, a little boy twelve 
years old, on. his road to Vermont, stopped at a country 
tavern, and paid for his lodging and breakfast by sawing wood, 
instead of asking for it as a gift. Fifty years later, the same 
boy passed that same little inn as George Peabody, the banker, 
whose name is the synonym of magnificent charities—the hon- 
ored of two hemispheres. 

4. Cornelius Vanderbilt.—When Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
a young man, his mother gave him fifty dollars of her sav- 
ings to buy a small sail boat, and he engaged in the business 
of transporting market-gardening from Staten Island to New 
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York City. When the wind was not favorable he would 
work his way over the shoals by pushing the boat along by 
poles, putting his own shoulder to the pole, and was very sure 
to get his freight in market in season, He accumulated over 
$20,000,000 during his life. ; 

5. Stephen Girard.—Stephen Girard left his native coun- 
try at the age of ten or twelve years, as a cabin boy on a 
vessel. He came to New York in that capacity. His deport- 
ment was distinguished by such fidelity, industry and temper- 
ance that he won the attachment and confidence of his master, 
who generally bestowed on him the appellation of “My Stephen.” 
When his master gave up business he promoted Girard to the 
command of a small vessel. Girard was a self-taught man, and 
the world was his school. It was a favorite theme with him, 
when he afterwards grew rich, to relate that he commenced life 
with a sixpence, and to insist that a man’s best capital was his 
industry. 

6. Marshall Field.—A clerk in a country store in Mass- 
achusetts at seventeen; then a foreman in a Chicago dry 
goods house at twenty-five, a partner in the firm at thirty; the 
head of the business at forty, and at fifty the owner and director 
general of a mercantile enterprise doing a business exceeding 
forty million dollars every year—this is the story of Marshall 
Field’s successful career. 

7- Barefooted Boys.—The barefooted boy of fifty years 
ago has been thinking and thinking aright, and thinking with 
no ordinary mind. He has placed the impression of his char- 
acter upon the age. His industry, his business habits were 
developed in round, full and beautiful character. The barefoot 
boy of fifty years ago is today the prominent millionaire, the 
prominent business man, the prominent lawyer, the prominent 
statesman and the prominent philanthropist. It is a common 
saying that the men who are most successful in business are 
those who begin the world in their shirt-sleeves; whereas 
those who begin with fortunes generally lose them. Necessity 
is always the first stimulus to industry. 


EDUCATION IS CAPITAL INVESTED FOR THE FUTURE, %8 


OPINIONS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


The following gleaned from a letter from Mr. Marshall Field 
to Dr. Hillis is worthy of every young man’s careful perusal:— 

“A young man should carefully consider what his natural 
bent or inclination is, be it business or profession. Then enter 
upon it with diligence and put into it an energy directed by 
strong common sense; seek to enhance his own and his em- 
ployer’s interests; choose good companions, and make honesty 
and devotion to duty his watchword. ECONOMY is one of 
the most essential elements of success. The average young 
man is too extravagant and wasteful. In order to acquire the 
dollars one must take care of the nickels. Begin to save early, 
‘be it ever so little. Success in small things is a necessary 
qualification of controlling a large business and income.” 

It is a mistake that capital alone is necessary to success, 
Ii a man has head and hands suited to his business, it will 
soon procure him capital ohn Freedley. 

There is no boy in America, however humble his birth, who, 
in whatever capacity his lot may be cast, if he have a strong 
arm, a clear head, brave heart, and honest purpose, may not, 
by the light of our public schools and the ’ zedom of our 
laws, rise until he stands foremost in the honor and confi- 
dence of the country.—Congressman Payson, Pontiac, Ill. 

Punctuality is the mother of confidence. Be on time. Be 
frank. Say what you mean. Do what you say. So shall your 
friends know and take it for granted, that you mean to do what 
is just and right.—Fokn Briggs. 

He that has never known adversity is but half acquainted 
with others, or with himself, for constant success shows us 
but one side of the world.—Co/fon. 

What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich 
relation left you a legacy. Diligence is the mother of good 
luck, and God gives all things to industry. Then plow deep 
while the sluggard sleeps, and you shall have corn to sell and 
to keep. Work while it is called today, for one today is worth 
two to-morrows.—/Frankiin. 

Until men have learned industry, economy and self-control, 
they cannot be safely intrusted with wealth.—Yohn Griggs. 


24 PERSEVERANCE REMOVES MOUNTAINS OR TUNNELS THEM. 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT BEGINNING THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


VRINCIPLES ARE USELESS, UNLESS EMBODIED IN ACTION, Bi 


SAFE PRINCIPLES AND RULES. 


4. Remember that time is gold. 

2. True intelligence is always modest. 

3. Never covet what is not your own. 

4. Don’t cultivate a sense of over-smartness. 

5. A man of honor respects his word as he does his note. 

6. Shun lawsuits, and never take money risks that you can 
avoid. 

7. Endeavor to be perfect in the calling in which you are 
engaged. 
_ 8 Keep your eyes on small expenses. Small leaks sink a 
great ship. 


9. Keep your health good by adopting regular and steady 


habits. 
10. Never forget a favor, for ingratitude is the basest trait 


of a man’s mean character. 

11. Remember that the rich are generally plain, while rogues 
dress well and talk smoothly. 

12. Remember that steady, earnest effort alone leads to 
wealth and high position. pe 

13. Never be afraid to say no. Every successful man must 
have the backbone to assert his rights. 

14. Avoid the tricks of trade; be honest, and never mis- 
represent an article that you desire to sell. 

15. The only safe rule is, never to allow a single year te 
pass by without laying up something for the future. 

16. Remember that trickery, cheating and indolence are 
never fcund as attributes of a thrifty and progressive man. 

17. Do not be ashamed of hard work. Work for the best 
salary “r wages you can get, but work for anything rather than 
to be idle. 

18. Be.not ashamed to work, for it is one of the condi- 
tions of our existence. There is no criminal who does not 
owe his crime to some idle hour. 

19. To industry and economy add self-reliance. Do not 
take too much advice, think for yourself, Independence wil} 
add vigor and inspiration to your labors. 


26 MAXIMS ARE THE CONDENSED GOOD SENSE Of NASEORS. 
GOQD BUSINESS MAXIMS. 


Goods well bought are half sold. 
Write a good, plain, legible hand. 
Keep your word as good as a bank. 
Goods in store are better than bad debts. 
Never refuse a choice when you can get it. 
Never take any chances on another man’s game, 
Never sign a paper without first reading it carefully. 
Never gambie or take chances on the Board of Trade. 
Remember that’an honest man is the noblest work of God. 

10. Your first ambition should be the acquisition of knowl. 
edge pertaining to your business. 

11, Of two investments, choose that which will best pra- 
mote your regular business. 

12. By prosecuting a useful business energetically, humanity 
is benefited. 

13. Keep accurate accounts, and know the exact condition 
of your affairs. 

14. Be economical; a gain usually requires expense; what is 
saved is clear. 

15. Endeavor to be perfect in the calling in which you 
are engaged. 

16. Never fail to meet a business engagement, however irk- 
some it may be at that moment. 

17. Never sign a paper for a stranger. Think nothing in- 
significant which has a bearing upon your success. 

18. Avoid litigation as much as possible, study for your- 
self the theory of commercial law, and be your own lawyer. 

19. Undertake no business without mature reflection, and 
vonfine your capital closely to the business you have established. 

20, Lead a regular life, avoid display, and choose your as- 
sociates discreetly, and prefer the society of men of your own 
type. fe 

21. Be affable, polite, and obliging to everybody; avoid 
discussions, anger, and pettishness; interfere with no disputes 
the creation of others. 

22. Never mis~2present, falsify, or deceive; have one rule 
of moral life, never swerve from it, whatever may be the acts or 
Opinions of other men. 
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23. Make no investments without a full acquaintance with 
their nature and condition; and select such investments as have 
intrinsic value. 

24. Never run down a neighbor’s property or goods and 
praise up your own. It is a mark of low breeding, and will 
gain you nothing. 

25. Above all things, acquire a good, correct epistolary style, 
for you are judged by the business world according to the char- 
acter, expression, and style of your letters. 

26. During business hours attend to nothing but business, 
but be prompt in responding to all communications, and never 
suffer a letter to remain without an answer. 

- 27. Never form the habit of talking about your neighbors, 
or repeating things that you hear others say. You will avoid 
much unpleasantness, and sometimes serious difficulties. 

28. Finally, examine carefully every detail of your busi-— 
ness. Be prompt in everything. Take time to consider, and 
then decide positively. Dare to go forward. Bear troubles pa- 
tiently. Be brave in the struggle of life. Maintain your in- 
tegrity as a sacred thing. Never tell business lies. Make no 
useless acquaintances. Never appear something more than you 
are. Pay your debts promptly. Shun strong liquor. Employ 
your time well. Never be discouraged. Then work hard and 
you will succeed. 


GENIUS, CAPITAL, SKILL, LABOR. 


Here is a comparative table of genius, capital, skill and la- 
bor, on the mutual basis of the almighty dollar. 

Genius.—The power that enabled Tennyson to take a piece 
of paper and make it worth sixty-five thousand dollars by writ- 
ing a poem on it. 

Capital._The ability to write a few words on a sheet 
of paper and make it worth five million dollars, as a Vander- 
bi:t can do. 

Skil!.—The ability to take twenty-five cents’ worth of steel 
and make it into watch-springs worth fourteen thousand dol« 
jars, as a mechanic can do. 

Labor.—The act of working ten hours a day and shoveling 


three or four tons of earth for $1.50, as the ditcher does. 
3 Standard. 


NO MAN CAN LOUNGE INTO SUCCESS. 


¥F X¥OU WANT ZO CATCH FISH, YOU MUST GO WHERE THEY ARE. THE BOY 
SEES THE POINT, DO YOU _ 


BUSINESS FAILURES. 


Actual Experience.—It is asserted that at least nine-tenths 
of those who engage in business pursuits either fail or go 
out of business after having lost more or less of their capital. 
The large number of failures is exceedingly discouraging to the 
young man who may have little or no capital with which to 
begin business, but when their failures are more closely exam- 
ined, it is readily seen that they resulted either from a lack of 
experience or from a yielding to discouraging features, and to 
difficulties that with perseverance might have been surmounted. 
Nothing, neither theoretical knowledge nor adaption to the 
work, can be substituted for actual business experience. 

Every young man should avail himself of every opportu-- 
nity to prepare himself for his work, but let him not attempt 
to substitute this preparation for actual experience. 

Ne Defeat.—Again, failure, by a determined effort, has 
iten been turned into brilliant and permanent success, It is 
said that the British have won in many decisive battles, after 
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their enemies believed themselves to be conquerors, simpy 
_ because they would not acknowledge that they were beaten. 
Difficulties and apparent failures may become instructors or 
stepping stones to success, when determined effort will not 
yield to them. 

It is often the case that more may be expected from a man 
who has failed, yet goes on in spite of his failure, than from 
the buoyant career of the successful. Many young men have 
distinguished themselves by brilliant speeches while in college, 
who were never heard from after leaving college. It may be 
gratifying but it is seldom beneficial to strike twelve the first 
time. 

Examples.—Examples ot success through failure are not 
wanting. Men are successful in spite of difficulties. It was in 
the face of many failures that Fulton applied himself to the task 
of designing a successful steamboat. Hiram Powers, the noted 
American sculptor, met failure and defeat in a dozen different 
pursuits before he became established in his chosen profession. 
Phillips Brooks failed utterly as a teacher in a Boston Latin 
School, but, undaunted by the predictions of friends and dis- 
couraging disappointments, he lived to present to the world 
one of the richest natures, and noblest preachers of the nine- 
teenth century. Robert Bruce, discouraged and disheartened 
by repeated defeats, looked to the roof of his cabin and learned 
_a lesson from a spider which after many unsuccessful efforts 
at last swung itself from one beam of the roof to the other. 
Stimulated by the success of the spider, Bruce was encouraged 
to make one more effort for his country, and, as he never before 
gained a victory, so he never afterward met with any great 
defeat. If the little ant does not succeed the sixty-ninth time in 
carrying its food to its home, it makes the seventieth effort. Do 
not be disheartened at every rebuff. There are few persons who 
succeed at once. We learn more wisdom from failures than 
from success. 

Causes of Failures.—In answer to the question what causes 
the numerous failures in life of business and professional 
men, the following replies from leading men in our country 
are suggestive and will be helpful to the wide-awake youth: 


Alex. H. Stephens.—Want of punctuality, honesty, truth. 
Pres. Bartlett.—Lack of principle, of fixed purpose, of perseverance. 


» CHARACTERS SECURES RESPECT 


Brea Hhiet.—Stuaitity, lasiness, rashuess, dishonesty, 

De, Dexten—Wart ef thereughaess of preparation. Want of fired. 
mass ef purpesa, Want ef 2th im the inevitable triumph of right and 
mud, 

Antwery Comsteek—Unholy ving and dishonest practices, lust and 
tahemreranca, Living beyend ome's MEARS 

Geeh Q Q Meward—Breaking the Divine laws of the body by vice, 
Meese ef the mine Oy overwerk and Hleness, and these of the heart by 
Baking az Nel ef sikh 

Pret Bemer Sorague—Mistakes im cheice of employment and lack 
ef persistent and pretracted effort. A low ideal, making success te 
eee hm perseval aggsrandizement, rather than im the training and 
Gevelonment ef a true and nedle character. 

De, Lyman Adveti—The combined spirit of laziness and self-con- 


eee hat makes a man unwillime to de anything unless he can choose 
just what be whi a, 


Martali Pieli—The Baste te Become rich at the expense of char 
acters wart ef feretheught, Mlemess, er general shiftlessness; living be- 
yen? eme'S means: eatiaide weeulation and gambling: want of proper 
fadgment ang overestimating capacity, lack ef pregressiveness, or, in 
ether werds, Qing ef Cry ret. 

Joseph Medh Buiter ef the Chicagse Tridune—Liquer drinking, 
gaming, reckless speculation, dishemesty, tricky conduct, cheating, 
Wenesy Qirking bard werk fiveleus reading, failure to improve op-_ 
PETtuaiics. 

A chickee trying te swim with some ducks, complained of the 
werig “The world is all right,” rephted the ducks, “if you ad- 
just yourself te 2. Keep im your element (the land), and not 
ears, whieh is satisiactery te us” Draw your own moral, if 
yor please. 

Failure, a Premonition ef Success.—Do not by any means 
Deurt or invite failure, Dut if it comes look upon it as indicative 
af seecess We ewe much of our happiness te our mistakes, 
aad yet it is true that happiness is never found in failure. 

Ste Humphry Davy, when shown a dexterously manipulated 
exgertimemt said, “I thank God I was not made a dexterous 
masipuiater, for the most important of my discoveries have been 
suggested te me by failures” The very greatest things—great 
thoughts. great discoveries and inventions have usually been 
murtured im hardship, suffering. and poverty, and have not 
Recoume established before chilly failure seemed to lay its icy 
dbam€ upem the victim's aching brow. But how often has ap- 
parent fadure been turmed into real success, through the uncon- 
quecstie courage and will pewer of the determined spirit. 


4 MAN PASSES FOR WHAT HE IS WORTH. a 


BUSINESS MANNERS. 


Manners are the ornament of action.—Smiles. 

Guard manners, if you would protect the morals.—Davidson. 

A good name is the best thing in the world; either to get one a 
good name, or to supply the want of it—Anonymous. 

1. Be cheerful, and show proper civility to all with whom 
you transact business. 

2. There are many who have failed in business because 
they never learned to respect the feelings or opinions of others. 

3. Kindness of manners is the best capital to invest in a 
business, and will bear a higher rate of interest than any other 
investment. 

4. Be accomplished, polite, refined, civil, affable, well-be- 
haved and well-mannered, and you will never lose by it. 

5. Manners make the business man, and give him the art of 
entertaining and pleasing all with whom he has business rela- 
tions. 

6. If you wish to change a man’s views in reference to some 
business transaction or other negotiations, respect his opinions, 
and he will be respectful and listen to your arguments. 

7. There are a thousard easy, engaging little ways, which 
we may put on in dealing with others, without running any 
tisk of over-doing it. 

8. An old saying, “politeness costs nothing, and accom- 
plishes wonders,” is a good one. Of course, politeness without 
sincerity is simply a refined form of hypocrisy, and sincerity 
without politeness is but little better. A savage, a barbarian 
can be honest, but is not likely to be very polite. So politeness 
of speech and manners is the distinguishing trait between the 
civilized and the uncivilized. 

g. A coarseness and roughness of speech, a studied effort 
to say things that grate upon or wound the feelings of a person 
possessing ordinary refinement, is utterly, inexcusably and 
wholly indefensible. 

Io. There are many persons, however, who seem to have 
the idea that because they are honest, sincere and sympathetic, 
after a fashion, they are excusable for being impolite, and con- 
sequently justified in cultivating boorish manners, and indulg- 
ing in rough speech; but this is a mistake. It pays to regard 
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the feelings of others, especially when it costs us nothing. It 
does not follow because a man is polite that he is therefore 
insincere. Politeness and sincerity can go together, and the 
man or woman who possesses both will get along much better 
than the individual who has either without the other. 


BUSINESS QUALIFICATIONS. 


Lf 6 nae highest ambition tt te seek a nrame 
foe yourself, od: need no special qualifica 


Lions. ec taneod. of Von! class Wea Giire 
deservedly inte everlasting desuetuce. Acm 


Lelthars hee pe 


Many of life’s failures are due to attempts of individuals to 
fill positions for which they lack the proper business qualifi- 
cations. While the different lines of business require special 
skill in certain directions, there are other qualifications that are 
essential in all business pursuits. The choice of a career is by 
no means of the least importance. This being made there 
should be an ideal within you that will raise the character and 
excellence of your work. The qualifications most essential to 
success are a knowledge of every detail of your business, strict 
integrity, painstaking economy, and a push that holds high its 
motto, “This one thing I do,” and “keeps everlastingly at it.” 
The world admires the man who does best what multitudes do 
well. The era of easy money getting is rapidly passing. It is 
trained ability that makes the business man safe. It is blind 
recklessness to neglect to acquire, when opportunities present, 
x skill that may serve well in life’s struggle. The world needs 
you and if you seek the proper qualifications, the world will 
hear from you. 

Horace Mann’s Advice.—Follow Horace Mann, the great 
educator’s advice, “Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” The stuff is in you to qualify 
yourself for more than a name, which is the highest ambitiog 


CULTIVATE THE TALENTS YOU HAVE. 3d 


of many youth. It is poor advice that makes every life a failure 

except that which has achieved a great name. The humblest 
manual laborer, equally with his brother man whose career 
abounds with the highest achievements of the intellect, whose 
name is honored among us, is a fellow worker with God. 

To Make a Name.—We hav: taught our American boys 
that they were cut out for Congressmen instead of carpenters, 
for Presidents instead of painters and plumbers, for bankers 
instead of blacksmiths, for a career instead of a calling. These 
top-lofty notions have been imbibed by our youth until the high- 
est ambition with many is to make a name for themselves. 
Not one of a thousand acquires a great name. Are the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine to be failures? Better learn to make a 
broom handle, a horseshoe, or a loaf of bread. The world 
needs these vastly more than it does names. This selfish un- 
Christian ambition for a name stands in the way of the self- 
denial necessary to real usefulness. It is baneful folly that has 
kept so many of our American youth out of the humble but 
happy and useful lives of industry. Not every man is called to 
preach, but ever man is called to labor in some sphere. Find 
your place and then seek to qualify yourself for excellence in 
your work. Aim to stand at the head of your occupation. 


TALENT, WILL, PURPOSE. 


Talk not of talents, is thy duty done? 
Thou hast sufficient, were they ten or one. 
—Montgomery. 


Talent of Success.—Longfellow once said that the talent 
of success is nothing more than doing well what you can 
do, without a thought of fame. This idea of attempting to dis- 
cover some hidden talent in one’s self by which to become 
distinguished is fraught with much evil to the American 
youth. What men need most is not talent but purpose, not the 
power to achieve, but the will to labor through difficulties. 
Man’s real power exhibits itself when enormous obstacles plant 
themselves right in his track. Success depends more upon 
ability adapted to work than upon any superior inf@lectual 


power. 


SA =suCccHESS COMES THROUGH A CLEAR, STRONG PURPOSE. 


SS Se ESN 
OVERCOMING CIRCUMSTANCES. 
YOUNG PEABODY SAWING WOOD FOR A NIGHT’S LODGING. HE BECAME 


ONE OF THE FIRST MILLIONAIRES AND PHILANTHROPISTS OF AMERICA. 
Circumstances Blamed.—The blaming of circumstances, 
the shifting of responsibility, is as old as Adam. He blamed 
the woman. When Moses chided Aaron for making the golden 
calf, he blamed the people and the circumstances. “The 
people are set on mischief; we put in the gold and there came 
out this calf.” Just as if he had no responsibility in the matter. 
Byron, endowed with brilliant talents, was a physical and moral 
wreck at thirty-five. “What else can we expect from such sur- 
surroundings? Byron was the victim of circumstances,” says his 
biographer. “Something drove me to it,” says the criminal. 
Heredity Accountable.—Then again, many charge their 
sins and failures upon heredity. True, the evil pleasures of 
one generation become the failures of the next. Napoleon, 
Byron, Goethe and McCauley demonstrate the laws of heredity. 
But these physical facts are but half the facts in the case. Man 
has a body, but he has also a soul. Something within him whis- 
gers that he is free. Self-consciousness declares him to be su- 
perior to circumstances and heredity. John Bunyan, the offspring 
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of vicious parentage, Jerry McCauley and Marcus Aurelius show 
clearly that hereditary tendencies can be conquered, 

Barriers Broken.—Heredity may modify responsibility, but 
never destroy it. There is in man that which asserting itself, 
breaks through all barriers and rises into new realms. We 
are not waifs and strays with which the winds and currents 
sport; we are ocean steamers with power to defy the winds and 
waves, power to mark out our own course, power to determine 
for ourselves the distant harbor. Every day men fighting and 
conquering turn their passions into slaves that serve them; every 
day some tradesman prefers toil to ease, some teacher truth to 
falsehood, some business man chooses a little honest wealth 
rather than great treasures by lying methods. To every ambi- 
tious and aspiring youth the iron bars of heredity dissolve into 
smoke at the touch of the aspiring hand. Heredity is not a 
tyrant over mar. Charles Kingsley and Phillips Brooks con- 
quered the stammering tongue and drilled it into eloquence. 
Huber, through his love of science, triumphed over blindness, 
Beethoven, despite his deafness, made splendid music. Africanus, 
a black chief, a cannibal at forty, a colossal lump of depravity, 
awakened by the teaching and example of Missionary Moffat, 
took on the aspect of a man; became the emancipator of his 
race; learned to read and write and speak; learned agriculture 
and husbandry, and taught farming to his savages; learned the 
use of the saw and hammer and taught his people to build 
houses and villages; made himself a scholar and founded schools 
and churches and Christian homes. At sixty this man stood 
forth under the aspect of a Christian hero, a veritable Moses 
for his race. These examples plainly show that birth-gifts are 
only raw material. The successful man is the architect of his 
own fortune. ce 

Circumstances and Surroundings.—Neither is it indispen- 
sable that man shall be controlled by circumstances and envic 
ronments. God means man to be the sole proprietor of - 
aimself. It was never intended that he should not know what 
his occupations or beliefs or plans should be until circumstances 
came together and made up their decisions. A thousand times 
better be a slave for the meanest man than become the slave 
for dead circumstances. Uncle Tom’s fetters shine like a king’s 
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coronet iti comparison with the fetters that he must wear who 
bows to climate, food, and surroundings and asks the weather 
whether or not he may be happy. It is for a lump of putty to 
permit things to stamp it, now with this mark and now with 
that. He who holds circumstances as responsible for his failure 
or success has made himself a nonentity. When he wakes up in 
bed at night he can properly reflect, “There is’ nobody here.” 

Man a Victor.—As Sampson broke the green withes which 
bound him, so man by indomitable courage and will may 
break down the barriers of circumstances that would hinder him. 
Fred Douglass was born midst such squalor and poverty and 
wickedness as no tenement house has ever witnessed, and to all 
this was added slavery. But, unassisted, the black boy learned 
to read, shook off his slavery, conquered environments, and 
literally beat his iron fetters into sickles and pruning hooks. 
Octavio Hill, entering the tenement house district of White- 
chapel in London, civilized the entire ward and transformed cir- 
cumstances of misery and sin into those of happiness and refine- 
ment. David Livingstone proved that, instead of circumstances 
shaping the man, one heaven-endowed man can absolutely 
create a new social and spiritual climate for a whole continent. 

Man is His Own King.—Do not wait for nor dream of 
talent not in your possession. Usé the talent you have. God 
meant you to be a success. Hold your ground and push hard. 
Watch opportunities. Be rigidly honest. If you delight to sit 
around smoking cigarettes and telling shady stories on street 
corners and lounging counters, it is hardly necessary for you to 
attempt to learn “how to write a check,” for the chances are a 
thousand to one that you will never have a bank account. 

Have a purpose and with a will steer perseveringly in one 
direction. To the young man who does not succeed at once we 
would commend the following qua‘nt lines: 


“Tf you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
*Taint no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’!” 
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“DID NOT KNOW HIS SPELLING LESSON.” 


SPELLING. 


It is the fault of the English language that we have so many 
bad spellers. Beautiful penmanship should never be marred by 
bad spelling. Rather be a poor penman than a bad speller, but 
you need not be either. We may not be able to spell correctly 
the thousands of words in the English language, but it ought 
to be expected of us to spell correctly the few hundred words 
in general use. Careful reading will make a good speller. A 
writer who has at hand a reliable dictionary and makes it a rule 
never to write a word unless he is positive that it is spelled core 
rectly will in a very short time be a good speller. 

. Thomas Jefferson in writing to his daughter Martha says, 
*Take care that you never spell a word wrong. Always before 
you spell a word, consider how it is spelled, and if you do not 
remember it, turn to a dictionary. It produces great praise to a 
lady (or gentleman) to spell well.” Your success may depend 
upon your spelling. During the month of February, 1880, on the 
floor of the Senate chamber, Senator Gordon of Georgia ob- 
jected to the confirmation of one of President Hayes’ nominees 
for a marshalship in his State because the applicar+ had mis- 
spelled two words in the letter of application. The nomination 
was not confirmed. It is better to consult the dictionary for 
every word than to run the risk of misspelling a single word. 


BVERYBODY’S BUSINESS IS NOBODY’S BUSINESS. 


Close and careful reading and writing will always produce good 
spellers. Today when typewriters are of universal use only good 
spellers are wanted to fill positions. You may be able to use 
skillfully the best shorthand method, but if your typewritten copy 
is disfigured by bad spelling, your position will soon be occupied 
by another. 

Rules for Spelling. 


The following rules will aid students sumewhat in their knowledge of 
—Delling: 
ve 1h Swords of one syHable ending in 1 with a single vowel before it 
have Il at the close; as mill, sell. 

Words of one syllable ending in 1 with a double vowel before it, 
have only one | at the close; as mail, sail. 

3. Words ending in 1 double that letter in the termination ly. 

4, Words ending in e, adding ing, drop the e; as come, coming; 
divide, dividing. 

5. Some words are spelled the same in both the singular and the 
plural; as deer, sheep. 

6 Verbs of one syllable, ending with a single consonant, preceded 
by a single vowel, and verbs of two or more syllables, ending in the 
Same manner, and having the accent on the last syllable, double the 
final consonant whenever another syllable is added; as get, getting; omit, 
omitted. 


q. The plural of nouns ending in y, when y is preceded by a conso- 
nant, is formed by changing y into i and adding es; as lily, lilies. When 


y final is preceded by a vowel the plural is formed by adding s; as 
valley, valleys. 


8. Nouns ending in o preceded by another vowel form their plurals 
regularly by adding s to the singular; as cameo, cameos. 

9. Words formed by prefixing one or more syllables to words end- 
ing in a double consonant retain both consonants; as, befall, rebuff. The 
exceptions are, withal, annul, distil, instil, fulfil, until. 


THE USE OF CAPITALS. 


1. Every entire sentence should begin with a capital. 

2. Proper names, and adjectives derived from these, should 
begin with a capital. 

3. All appellations of the Deity should begin with a capital. 

4. Official and honorary titles begin with a capital. 

5. Every line of poetry should begin with a capital. 

6. Titles of books and the heads of their chapters and 
divisions are printed in capitals. 

7. The pronoun, I, and the exclamation, O, are always capi- 
tals. 

8 The days of the week, and the months of the year, begin 
with capitals. 

9. Every quotation should begin with a capital letter. 

1o. Names of religious denominations being with capitals, 

11. In preparing accounts, each iiem should begin with a 
capital. 
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PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation is a valuable art, easily acquired, yet too fre- 
‘quently neglected by a vast majority of letter-writers. Business 
men, as a class, seem to despise points as something beneath 
their notice. Others omit to punctuate through ignorance or 
carelessness. This is a great mistake, and many mistakes are 
made on account of this almost universal neglect to give more 
attention to punctuation. 

Importance.—Punctuation is very closely connected with 
the construction of sentences; so closely thata clear expres- 
sion in writing is almost an impossibility without it. 

Many illustrations might be given to show the importance of 
punctuation. A young man, writing to a friend, says: “I was 
married last Sunday night for the first time in five years; the 
church was full.””’ He intended to say: | was married last Sun- 
day night; for the first time in five years the church was full. 

Another:—“Woman, without her, man would be a savage.” 
‘Woman, without her man, would be a savage.” 

The party consisted of Mr. Smith, a merchant, his son, a 
lawyer, Mr. Jones, a clergyman, his wife, a milliner, and a little 
child. 

Here the party consists of nine persons. Change the punc- 
tuation and you have but five. The party consisted of Mr. 
Smith, a merchant; his son, a lawyer; Mr. Jones, a clergyman; 
his wife, a milliner; and a little child. 

We give another, where both the spelling and the punctua- 
tion are defective. A clergyman one Sunday morning received 
a note from a parishioner, which, in the haste, he read as writ- 
ten, thus: ieee 

“Capt. John Smith having gone to see his wife, desires the 
prayers of the church for his safe return.” The note should 
have been written: Capt. John Smith having gone to sea, his 
wife desires the prayers of the church for his safe return. 

These examples strikingly illustrate the importance of punc- 
tuation, And while they are of a simple and ridiculous char- 
acter in a social sense, in a business letter they might be of 
very grave importance. 

Generat rule: Punctuate where the sense requires it. 
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The comma (,) is used to mark the smallest degree of separa- 
tion, the semicolon (;)a greater degree, and the colon (:) the 
greatest. 

The Principal Uses of the Comma.—A comma is generally 
used before and after a parenthetical expression; after inverted 
expressions; after each pair of words or phrases, when they are 
used in pairs; to separate words or phrases that are contrasted 
with each other; to separate between words or phrases when 
used in a series, if the conjunction is omitted or used only 
between the last two; to set off intermediate expressions; to sep- 
arate dependent and conditional clauses from the rest of the 
sentence; in the place of a verb that is omitted, and words that 
are understood; to set off nouns or phrases which are independ- 
ent by direct address; to set off explanatory words and expres- 
sions, and expressions containing the case absolute; and before 
a short quotation, or an expression resembling a quotation. 

The Semicolon.—The semicolon is used to separate the mem- 
bers of a compound sentence, if they are complex, or if they 
contain commas; to separate short sentences connected in mean- 
ing, anless they are very short and simple (in which case a 
comma is used); to separate clauses that have a common 
dependence upon another clause; also after the main clause if 
it comes at the beginning of a sentence; to separate an explan- 
atory clause from a complete sentence, when no conjunction is 
used between them; before the word as, when it is used to intro- 
duce an example illustrating a rule (in which case, the as should 
be followed by a comma); and to separate explanatory terms 
from a general term, when the explanatory terms are simple and 
separated by commas, 

The Colon.—The colon is used to separate the members of a 
compound sentence, if they are subdivided by semicolons; 
before a clause that is added to a complete sentence, if no con- 
nective word is used; to precede a formal quotation; to separate 
explanatory terms from a general term, when the explanatory 
terms are complex and separated by semicolons. 

The Period (.).—A period is used at the close of a declarative 
sentence, after every abbreviation, and after Roman numerals. 

Interrogation Point (?).—An interrogation point is used after 
every direct question, and it is sometimes inclosed in paren- 
theses and used after a statement, to express doubt. 

Exclamation Point (!).—The exclamation point is used after 
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an expression of strong emotion; after an exclamation; and to 
express doubt or sarcasm. 4 

© and Oh!—O is employed to express a wish, and it does not 
' take the exclamation point; Oh is an interjection expressing sur- 
prise, pain, grief, sorrow, or anxiety, and should be immediately 
followed by the exclamation point, unless the emotion continues 
throughout the sentence. 

The Dash (—).—The dash is used to mark a sudden change 
in sentiment and construction; to mark rhetorical pauses and 
repetitions; to set off a parenthetical expression that has a close 
connection with the rest of the senteuce; and to mark the omis- 
sion of letters and figures. 

Other Marks.—Parentheses () are used to enclose expres- 
sions having only a remote connection with the rest of the sen- 
- tence; and in reports of speeches, to enclose the exclamations 
from the audience. Brackets [] are used to enclose words that 
are entirely independent; as, comments, queries, corrections, 
etc., inserted by some other person than the original writer or 
speaker. Quotation Marks (‘‘”) are used to enclose direct 
quotations. In the case of several quoted paragraphs, the 
marks are used at the beginning of each, but they follow only 
the last one. Single quotation marks are used to enclose a quo- 
tation that is included within another quotation. Quoted titles 
of books, essays, etc., are enclosed in quotation marks, or else 
printed in Italics. The Apostrophe (’) is used to denote the 
omission of a letter or letters, and as the sign of the possessive 
case. The Hyphen (-) is used to separate the elements of a 
compound word and to divide a word into syllables. A word 
may be divided at the end of a line, but only between syllables. 
The Ellipsis (... or ****) marks an omission. Reference 
Marks (* + + § | 7) are used to call attention to notes of explana- 
tions. 

The Possessive Sign.—To denote ownership, kindred, 
authorship, origin, fitness, time, weights, measure, etc., add the : 
apostrophe (’) to plural nouns that end ins, and to all other 
nouns, add ‘the apostrophe and s(’s); and if the sound of the 
added s will not unite with the last sound of the word, give to it 
the sound iz. If several possessive nouns are connected by 
and, ‘and refer to the same noun, the last only takes the posses- 
sive sign, otherwise each of the possessives takes the sign. 
Personal pronouns do not take the apostrophe and s. 
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COMMON FAULTS IN WRITING AND SPEAKING. 


‘*T shall walk no further” should be ‘‘I shall walk no farther.” 
“T have no farther use for it” should be ‘‘I have no further use 
for it.” Farther refers to distance. 

“Ts that him?” should be ‘“‘Is that he?” 

“Tf I was him” should be “‘If I were he.” 

‘*Better than me” should be ‘‘Better than I.” 

“T am very dry” should be ‘‘I am very thirsty.” 

‘“Both of these men” should be ‘‘Both these men.” 

‘He had laid down” should be ‘‘He had lain down.” 

“T have got the book” should be “‘I have the book.” 

““Tf IT am not mistaken” should be “‘If I mistake not.” 

“Tt was her who called” should be ‘‘It was she who called.” 

“‘J_ay down or set down” should be ‘‘Lie down or sit down.” 

“When I get off from a car” should be ‘‘When I get off a 
car.” 
‘It spread all over the town” should be ‘‘It spread over all 
the town.” 

: ‘If I was him I would do it” should be ‘‘If I were he I would 
o it.” ° 

‘*He is down in the basement” should be ‘‘He is in the base- 

ment.” 

“T know better; that ain’t so” should be ‘‘Pardon me, I under- 

stand differently.” 

“T see him every now and then” should be ‘I see him occa- 
sionally.” 

“T never play if I can help it” should be “‘I never play if I 
can avoid it.” 

“Look out or you'll get hurt” should be ‘‘Be careful or you'll 
get hurt.” 

‘‘His works are approved of by many” should be ‘‘His works 
are approved by many.” { 

“T went to New York, you know, and when I came back, you 
see, I commenced attending school,” should be “‘I went to New 
York, and when I returned J commenced attending school.” 

“Tt is me” should be “‘It is I.” 

“We enter in” should be ‘‘We enter.” 

**T don’t think so” should be “‘I think not.” 

‘What are the news?” should be ‘‘What is the news?” 

“He fell on the floor” should be ‘‘He fell to the floor.” 

‘He is in under the wall” should be ‘‘He is under the wall." 

“Two spoonsful of tea” should be ‘‘Two spoonfuls of tea.” 

**A new pair of boots” should be ‘‘A pair of new boots.” 

*‘T had rather ride” should be ‘‘I would rather ride.” 

“I only want five dollars” should be ‘‘I want only five 
dollars.” 

‘Continue on in this way” should be ‘‘Continue in this way.” 

‘““Who does this belong to?” should be ‘Whom does this 
belong to?” 
ae expected to have seen him” should be ‘‘I expected to see 


’ 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolutions on the Departure of a Teacher. 


Whereas, Miss Blanche Cooley is about to be removed from our midst 
and sever her connections with thisschool, in which she has so long and faith- 
folly labored as teacher; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the necessity of losing her helpful and 
endearing presence, and most fervently wish for her a future of active useful- 
ness in her chosen field of new associations and interests; ever remembering 
the good influence of her well ordered life, etc. 


ROY WILLIAMSON. \ JULIA E. FOSS. 
ELLENORE OTTERPOHL. ERNEST BEMIS. 

MARY WOODS. BERT ROBBINS. 

WM. T. WILSON. WALTER COLLYER. 
MARTIN SNODGRASS. H. E. RENNELS. 
EDWIN McNETT. EMMA B. PADDLEFORD, 
VIRGINIA MILLER. EDWIN WISE. 

GEORGE R. RAMSBURG ERNEST CROWN. 

A. A. ALLEN CORA PECKHAM. 

S. M. HEARN. CARRIE BELDEN. 


Resolutions Instructing Members of the Legislature. 


Resolved, That we, citizens of the State of New Hampshire, are opposed 
to the present excessive rates and fares exacted by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Company, and we hereby pledge ourselves to vote for no candidate for 
either house of the Legislature who is not pledged against this extortion of 
said Company; 

Resolved, That the Secretary is instructed to:furnish a report of this 
meeting, together with this resolution, to such papers as will bring the sub- 
ject most generally before the people. 


Resolutions of Thanks to the Officers of a Convention of Business 
Men, Farmers, Laborers, etc. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are hereby given to the 
President, for the able, dignified, and impartial manner in which he has pre- 
sided over its deliberations, and to the other officers for the satisfactory mane 
ner in which they have fulfilled the duties assigned them. 


N. B. For Death Resolutions, see page 95. 
4 


44 WHEN THE FOX PREACHES BEWARE OF YOUR GEESE, 
PETITIONS. 
For Opening a Street. 


To the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Portland, in Common Counc 
Assembied: 


Gentlemen :—Tho undersigned respectfully solicit your honorable body to 
open and extend Walnut street, which now terminates at Adams street, 
through blocks Nos. 10 and 12 to Benton street, thereby making Walnut a 
nearly straight and continuous street for two miles, and greatly accommo 
dating the people in that portion of the city. 

Portland, Me., Mar. 12, 1905. 


E. E. MILLER. 

D. 8. GRAY. 

FRED FOSTER. 

W. R. HOLLOWAY, etc. 


To the Legislature of a State. 


To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Vermont, in General Assembly met: 


The petition of the subscribers, citizens of Poultney, in County of Rut 
land, respectfully showeth (stating the subject of the petition). And your 
petitioners will ever pray, etc. 


F. W. HAUSER, 
J. H. FLESSNER, etc. 


To Congress of the United States. 


To *he Honorable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 


The petition of the subscribers, citizens of Granville, in the State of New 


York, respectfully showeth: (stating the subject of the petition). And your 
petitioners will ever pray, etc. 


0. B. DAVIS. 
W. B. AVERY. 
CHAS. HEARN. 
M. F. PARSLEY. 


To the Executive of a State. 


To his Excellency, George A. Foster, Governor of the Commowealth of 
Massachusetts : 


The petition of, etc. (as foregoing). 


TOIL IS THE PRICE OF EXCELLENCE. 45 
AN ITEMIZED BILL. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 7, 1906. 
H. W. NeuF, 


To ABBIE D. MERRILL & CO., Dr. 
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Abbie D. Merrill & Co. 


AN UNRECEIPTED BILL. 


Plainfield, Conn., July 9, 2905, 
Mr. B. A. WHITE, 


Bought of A. H. SIMPSON, 
Terms 
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46 LONG LOOKING MULTIPLIES THE STARS. 
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CORREOT POSITION AT THE DESK. 


“Yi you can cultivate to petfection some att 
by which you can gain an independent bineli- 
heady csvtt, uhethes theremin necessity for 
& ot not; de it quietly ff you will, but do ez. 
Of ete pine telling wher ob unde uhaticie 
cumstances you may need i.” — Natace Mann. 


PENMANSHIP IS QUEEN OF THE AR... 47 


A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven; it is shame- 
ful indolence—indeed, sending a badly written letter to a fellow- 
Creature is as impudent an act as I know of. —Mebuhr. 

The growth of the country, and the consequent increase in 
trade, commerce and all branches of business, the greater 
part of which is done through correspondence, requires thou- 
sands of good, rapid penmen, where one was formerly needed. 

Good writing is a necessity in our day, and yet how few 
are to be found who write elegant and graceful hands, while 
with many great patience is required to decipher their writing. 

Of the teachers of our country,’ ninety-nine per cent. are 
specially incompetent in the matter of writing. Many young 
men are standing on the street corners or hanging to their 
fathers’ coat tails, waiting for something to turn up, who if 
they were good penmen might earn a respectable living. The 
enward march of civilization increasingly demands good writers, 


GIVING ORAL ASSISTANCE TO BIS PEN, 


48 WHO DESPISES MINUTES CANNOT RESPECT ETEENITY,. 


RULES FOR POSITION AND PRACTICE. 


1. Sit in an upright and easy position. It will add to the 
ease and beauty of your writing. Keep both feet on the floor. 

2. Hold the pen firmly, but not so tightly as to cramp the 
fingers. 

3. Place the hand on the paper so the top of the holder 
will always point over the right shoulder. This will cause the 
points of the pen to press equally on the paper. 

4. Keep the wrist from touching the paper or desk, and keep 
the thumb from bending while writing. Avoid the finger move- 
ment. It is not practical. 

5. Let every downward stroke of the pen be drawn toward 
the center of the body, and the writing will have the correct 
slant. 

6. Never practice carelessly. Always practice with a free 
and quick stroke. Let the movement be bold, free, offhand, 
resting the pen so lightly that the arm, hand and fingers can 
move freely together. ; 

7. In making the shades, press on the pen with a gentle, 
springing movement. It will avoid heavy and irregular strokes. 

8. Heavy shading, or shading every downward stroke, never 
adds beauty nor grace to the writing. 

9. The thoughtful student in penmanship, as in other 
studies, will win. Think and write. Practice with persever- 
ance, and your success will be certain. 

10. To make the greatest improvement in the shortest time, 
practice upon the letters separately until you can make them 
all correctly. 


11. Flourishes, too heavy shading, too large or too small 
letters, should be carefully avoided. 
12.. Practice writing by copying business letters, notes, 


drafts, receipts, etc., and you will improve your knowledge of 
business as well as your penmanship. 


OORRECT POSITION OF THR PEN. 


COMMAND OF HAND iS THE SOUL OF PENMANSHIP. 


PRINCIPLES OF PENMANSHIP. 


Elements and Principles. 


Short-Letter Group. 
SS LIA A EDD iE So LODE DIS ASETE PE Dd 


Shaded Group. 
SS es ee hs a es 
———————————————EEEEEeE 
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Third Principle, or “* Loop Group.” 


Fourth Principle, or ‘* Base Oval’’ Group. 


Fifth Principle, or ‘Top Oval” Group. 


CELE 


Sixth Principle, or “Stem Oval” Group. 
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EREECTION THE ART O 


BUSINESS ALPHABET 


WHATEVER YOU DO, DO WITH ALL YOUR MIGAT. 5S 


BUSINESS WRITING. 


56 EABOR IS A BETTER REWARD THAN LUCEE. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHR, 


BETTER SOLITUDE THAN BASE ASSOCIATIONS, 


BXERCISES IN ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP?. 


THING. 


4 DROP OF INK MAY MAKE A MILLION 
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OOL, MILLER, AT LUNDY’S LANE: “I'LL TRY, SIR. 59 


ORNAMENTAL PEN DRAWING. 
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60 OHEERFULNESS IS AN EXCELLENT WEARING QUALITY, 
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A LAUGH IS WORTH A HUNDRED GROANS. 
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NV, B.—Pen-printing as an exercise adds greatly to we 
amprovement in penmanship 
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62 A MAN'S BEST FRIENDS ARE HIS TEN FINGERS. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING BOXES AND PACKAGES, 
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DELAYS HAVE DANGEROUS ENDS. 63 
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GIVE A DEAF EAR TO SLANDER. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 


SAVING TIME IS LENGTHENING LIFE. 65 


&horthand Maiting. 


I would advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught 
shorthand writing and type writing. A shorthand writer who cam 
type write his notes will be safer from poverty than a great Greek 
scholar.— Chas. Reade. 

Shorthand is the general term applied to all styles of rapid 
writing as distinguished from the ordinary method. Many sys- 
tems of abbreviating writing have been recommended from Soc- 
rates and Cicero down to the present day. In the year 380 the 
Latin poet Ansonius wrote: “Fly, young and famous reporter; 
prepare the tablets on which you express, with small dots, whole 
speeches as rapidly as others would trace one single word.” 

A few of the many names by which these systems were 
known are Brachygraphy, Tachygraphy, Lemigraphy, Criptog- 
raphy, Bodiography, Polography, Zeitography, Radiography, 
Tho-ography, and Stenography. 

The importance of shorthand need not be argued today. It 
is used by the author in his study, the clergyman in his library, 
the editor in his “sanctum,” the lawyer in his office, and by busi< 
ness men everywhere, until a modern education almost seems to 
class among the indispensables a knowledge of shorthand. That 
there is a great difference in the various systems is seen from 
the following writing of the Lord’s prayer in two different sys- 
tems. It can readily be seen which is the simpler system. 


MUNSON. 
Ps ANG Soe Oa ena 
CP 10 Ca mee eS a ae Ores 
ee fo a 
my | care tes 
aA CROSS(ECLECTIC). 
PS oh De hee Tee 
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36 ALL THINGS ARE EASY THAT ARE DONE WILLINGLY, 


Since the use of shorthand is not confined to any particular 
science or profession, but is universal, and since any person of 
ordinary ability who is a good speller may succeed, tnis art yields 
remunerative employment to thousands. 

By permission of the publishers we present the rolleminig 
pages from Eclectic Shorthand by J. G. Cross, M. A., and pub- 
lished by Scott, Forsman & Co., Chicago, Ill. This system is 
largely used throughout the country. 


CHARACTERS AND THEIR COMBINATIONS. 
LESSON I. 


1. The alphabetic characters used in this system of 
3horthand are arcs and chords of the chirographic ellipse. 

2. The Chirographic Ellipse is an ellipse fi »m 
which are derived the lines of the longhand alphabet. 

3. The following figures will serve to show the arce 
and chords which are appropriated to the alphabet ot 
this system of shorthand. 


KU | 


4, These lines stand in three directions, viz.: 
HORIZONTAL. FORWARD-SLANT. BACK-SLANT, 


= — 7 ee ra Pegi 24 SS 
5. Hach line is used both long and short, thus doub- 


ling the number of lines. 
LONG LINES. 
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CARE AND DILIGENCE BRING A SURE REWARD, 


SHORT LINES. 
Peli a eee ON ON 

6. Each line has three characteristics, viz.: form, 
direction, length. 

% There are no perpendicular characters, but some 
are more nearly perpendicular than others. The natural 
action of the hand in the forward movement draws up- 
ward lines at a greater slant than downward lines, and in 
the back slant characters those drawn by finger movement 
stand more nearly perpendicular than those drawn by ¢ 
gliding movement of the hand, as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing longhand characters: 


es 


8. The degree of slant of the forward oblique charac- 
ters when written upwards is about thirty degrees from 
the horizontal, and when drawn downwards is about thirty 
degrees from the perpendicular. The slant of the back- 
ward oblique characters when drawn by the finger move- 
ment is about thirty degrees from the perpendicular, but 
when made by the hand and arm movement is about 
thirty degrees from the horizontal, as shown by the foi 
lowing diagrams: 


JA ww 
Je 138 S 


9. This law of movement, adopted from longhand, is 
peculiar to this system of shorthand, and is important; 
the motions employed being so similar to those used in 
longhand, to which, by long practice, we have become 
accustomed. 
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AOCURATE AND RAPID WORK IS ALWAYS IN DEMAND. 
THE ALPHABET. 


SMALL LETTERS. 
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Copyright, 1890, by 8. C. Griggs & Compang- 
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RRPUTATIONS MAY BE RUINED BY FOOLISH LETTERS. 69 


} 


Goxzespondence. 


Letter Writing 1s the conveying of thoughts through the 
written page. To be able to write a good letter is a qualifi- 
cation much to be coveted. To depend upon forms will never 
give that grace and ease that characterizes an appreciated letter. 
Letter writers are good only in that they give general instruc- 
tions on the subject. A letter that has no soul or heart in it, 
but is stiff and formal, is not likely to make a good impres- 
sion upon the recipient. 

Experts.—We may not all become expert penmen, but all 
can acquire a good legible handwriting and with care can 
write neat, interesting, and intelligent letters. 

Index of Character.—We judge a man by his looks, man. 
ners, and words. A letter gives us his words and an illus: 
tration of his manners in many ways. 

Many a youth has been accepted or rejected because of the 
manner of his letter. Men judge us by the letters we write. 
Neatness, order, and the readiness to express one’s thoughts 
or the lack of these qualities, are all photographed on the writ- 
ten page. The character of a man is often determined by the 
manner and matter of his letters. As the tasty arrangement of 
dishes adds to the pleasure of the repast, so a neat and well 
formed letter, with ideas clearly and agreeably expressed, makes 
a lasting impression upon the mind. 

Kinds of Letters.—Letters may be classified as letters of 
business, letters of courtesy, and letters of friendship. Let- 
ters of business include all correspondence relating to busi- 
ness matters; letters of courtesy include invitations and ac- 
ceptances, letters of introduction and of recommendation, letters 
of application and of advice, letters of congratulation and of con- 
dolence; friendship letters should always be simple and natural. 
The little things, the incidents of -everyday life, the happy 
relating of the experiences of commonplace and routine occur- 
rences, are what make friendship letters interesting. 

Parts of a Letter._-The parts of a letter are the Head- 
img, the Address, the Salutation, the Body of the letter, the 
Complimentary close and the Signature. 


WRITE BRIEF LETTERS AS A RULE- 


HOW TO BEGIN A LETTER. 


The Heading consists of place and date. In a city the 
mumber and street, city and state should be given. 

\ Artangement.—The first line on ruled paper is generally 
about an inch and a half below the top of the page. A 
letter should never begin much higher than that; but if the let- 
ter should be very short, it may begin still lower, so that the 
spaces above and below the letter would be about equal. 

Punctuation.—Always punctuate the parts of the heading 
as shown in the models. 

The Address consists .of the name, title and residence 
{Post Office) of the persons written to. Except in business let- 
ters the address is frequently written at the close of a letter. 

\ Salutation is that term of politeness and respect witb 
which we begin a letter; such as Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Friend, etc. 
In writing to a firm Sirs or Gentlemen should be used. Never 
use the abbreviations of ‘Gents’ for Gentlemen or-“Dr.” for 
Dear or “Sr.” for Sir. 

In writing to a stranger, he is addressed as “Sir,” or “Dear 
Sir.” ‘My dear Sir” implies very friendly relation. A mar- 
ried lady or a single lady not young, is addressed as “Madam,” 
or “Dear Madam,” a young unmarried lady as “Miss,” or “Dear 
Miss,” with her last name affixed, and begin your letter with- 
out any further introduction. “Rey. Sir,” for clergymen; “Es- 


teemed Sir,” for formal friends; Judges and legislative officers 
should be addressed by the title of “Honorable.” 


ANSWER ALL LETTERS PROMPTLY: m™ 


Models For Beginning Letters. 
Form 1. 


Yichila Loans, Jv 12, 190E, 
Qyusa,. Cell & Yst 
5¢ Yuan Gt, 
Custin, Yoinn, 
Genttomens “Yaus loud 4, Std tnsé 
ef hand, ebb a A a 


Form 2. 
Wupeteutle, Qu G,, e Ca, Mh, 
Nave 26, 1901 
Otlaua, Md. 
ey dea Ga. Stease send ty telutn marl. ele 
Form 3. 
229 Qpadéon Gif, Chicago, 
Gopl. 72, I9OL, 
Dp. Dhaggie CIA 
Qiat Qpadam 
Cheep thanks fot the hina 
mess yor taue shown met, ele. | 
Form 4. (Social Form.) 
Wurth. Yrestein Calle, Ey 
Wafrecattle, Mhinoti, 
ofl. 20, 1901. 


Qeas Gacend - 
Gaunt weltome Celle auvued ta. day, bh 


72 AN ANONYMOUS LETTER IS THE WEAPON OF A COWARD. 
Form 65. 
Ccedat Gall, Cowa, 
Vonday, ZLepk 96, 1908 
Dress Gpeliie Gleynotas, 
ealland, 
Cann. 
We acknowledge aul Aleasuse the #6 

wif, ole 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PENMANSHIP IN LETTER 
WRITING. 


1. Never be satisfied with mere legibility; for neatness, 
elegance and correctness are equally important. 

2. Remember, carelessness and too much haste not only fail 
to improve your penmanship, but actually ruin what progress 
is already attained. 

3. Many persons write letters so hurriedly as to slur over 
the words, half forming and deforming many of the letters, or 
making sort of a wavy line to represent a word; this is not 
only an injury to the writer, but vexatious, unsatisfactory and 
disrespectful to the reader. ae 

4. Write plainly and neatly as possible, rapidly if you can, 
slow!y if you must. A neat and well worded letter of one page 
once a month, is better than a slovenly scrawl of four pages 
once a week, 

5. When persons contemplate having a photograph taken, 
they often bestow much care upon their personal appearance, 


CIVILITY COSTS NOTHING, 8 


tn order to heighten the effect of the artist in the presenta- 
tion of their physical likeness. These same persons, however, 
will often sit down and write hurriedly an important letter, 
that from utdue haste abounds in blots, illegible writing, era- 
sures, bad spelling, and the wrong use of capital letters; with- 
out once thinking they are transmitting to their correspondent 
a kind of mental photograph of themselves, drawn by their 
own hand, and one, too, which better indicates their fitness for 
business or for society than the others. 


THE BODY OF THE LETTER. 


As letter writing is “speaking with the pen,” the language 
should not be strained but natural and free from all such stereo- 
typed phrases as 

“T take my pen in hand to let you know that I am well, and hope 
you are enjoying the same blessing.’ 

Originality is the spice of a letter. Do not try to imitate 
some one else in writing but be yourself; write as you would 
talk. Do not be afraid to write of little things. Things that 
are worth talking about are worth writing about. Let your 
language be pure and chaste and beautiful, always avoiding vul- 
gar and slang expressions. Bear in mind that it is possible to put 
your letter into print. After writing, think how your letter 
would read in five years. Has anything been written that might 
cause the blush of shame. 

Letters of friendship and love should reveal the happy mood 
and cueerful spirit of the writer and should carry hope and hap- 
piness to the recipient. A well written letter may gain to you a 
life-long bosom friend. A careless and foolish letter may for- 
ever Separate those who might have been dearer to each other 
than ordinary friends. 


THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 


The superscription is what is written on the outside of the 
envelope. In writing the superscription commence the name 
a little to the left of the center of the envelope, the town or 
post-office on the line beneath and ex.>nding a little to 
the right of the name. The State next below and still further 
to the right. In cities the door number and the name of the 


a4 HE THAT RESPECTS NOT IS NOT RESPECTED. 


street should come on the second line. In the country, the 
county may be on the same line with the state on the left side 
of the envelope. 

Great care should be exercised in addressing envelopes 
Thirty thousand misdirected letters reach the dead letter office 
at Washington daily. Give the full name and title of the per- 
son addressed. If abbreviations of States are used, there should 
be especial care, for N. Y. may easily be taken for N. J.; Pa. for 
Va.; Me. for Mo. and Cal. for Col. Above all let your penman- 
ship be clear and distinct so that it can be easily read by the 
postal employes. - 


Messrs. Wicks ¥ Nichols 
Ma, 47 ye Siveot, 
Chicago, 
Ib, 


Ha Crcellency, 
Governor Wm. Me Kinley, 

Columbus, 

Chio. 


MY ACTIONS MUST MAKE MY LIFE, a) 
HOW TO CLOSE A LETTER. 


Never write a letter without signing it, and write your name 
in full if the letter contains important matter. 

Write your name plainly, Bad signatures often cause great 
inconvenience, and many times result in very seric.s mis:alcs, 

A lady writing to a stranger should sign her naiu2 with oc 
proper title, Miss or Mrs. 

The complimentary close is written on the next line pelow 
the closing sentence, and the signature is written on the next 
line below the complimentary close, 

‘The closing words of respect, friendship, etc., should be, 
Yours truly, Yours respectfully, Yours very sincerely, Respect- 
fully yours, Yours ever, Your affectionate brother, Your loving 
daughter, Your obedient servant, etc., etc. A great variety ia 
used. 


Models for Closing. 
COMMON FORMS. FORMS WITH ADDRESS. 
Yours truly. Please address, 
M. M. Matter. &. F. Simon, 


West Salem, Ohto. 


Yours very truly, ; 
Miss Miriam Knies. | Jam, 
Yours truly, 
: B. M, Worthingtou. 
f remain, To C. N. Smith, 
Yours respectfully, Berlin, Ont. 
je G Lehnder. 


We remat, dear Str, 
Sincerely yours, Your obedient Servant, 


Urs. A. S. Barnara. C. W. Field. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Many business houses in writing to their customers always 
send return envelopes, and in order to assist the mail clerk on 
the cars, and thuc facilitate rapid transit of their mail, both 
outgoing and return, divide the address as shown in the following 
forms: 

6 Standasd. 


76 A ROLLING STONE GATHERS NO MOSS. 


Stam: 


Toronto, 
Ontario, 
Can- 


J. LE. Nichols & Co., 
33 Richmond Street, W: 


It will readily be seen that an address naturally divides itself 
into two distinct parts concerning two postmasters remote from 
each other. For example: We mail a letter to G. W. Lascell; 
the hustling clerks on the mail cars do not care to see anything 
but Lynn, Mass., and the postal clerks there do not care 
where the letter was mailed, they are only conertned about its 
delivery. 

The above are valuable only for business Lane who bave 
their envelopes printed and properly ruled; we would not rec- 
ommend them for private correspondence. 


Forms of Superscription in Private Correspondence. 


Stamp. 
®o the Gevernor, To the President, 
Executive-Department, Executive Mansion, 
Springfield, Washington, 
Ills, D.C, 


Letter sent by a private party. 


Miss Ida Best, Mrs. A. G. Hall, 


99 Ashland Boul., Canton, 


Chicago, By Politeness of Ohio. 
are John Smith, Esq. Nils, Mr. J.G. Ash. 


No. 4 Fifth Ave., 


CHARACTER IS THE POOR MAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 7 
TITLES USED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Titles, their use and abuse, might serve as a topic for many 
pages. The omission of titles of respect and courtesy, pro- 
fessional and official, shows a lack of refinement and gentility. 
In private correspondence writers should not assume titles. 
“Let others praise thee, not thine own lips.” If, however, it is 
necessary to inform the person to whom you write, if he is a 
stranger, then do it with becoming modesty. The young man 
who starts out attaching Rev., Hon. or Prof. to his name every 
time that he writes it, is to be pitied for his ignorance. Some 
‘writers, when it is desired that the recipient shall understand 
the office or rank of the writer, inclose the title in parenthesis, 
thus: (Rev.) Thomas Moore (see page 100). 

When it is desired to express the title of the husband, on a 
fetter or note of invitation to the husband and wife, one of the 
following forms may be used: 

His Excellency and Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 

Hon. and Mrs. G. M. Wilson. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Phillips. 

Professor and Mrs. R. A. Gault. 

If the lady’s husband alone has a title, she is simply addressed 
a@s Mrs. Chas. Morton. 


HOW TO WRITE A POSTAL CARD. 


1. A card should be dated either on the upper right-hand 
corner, or on the lower left-hand corner. 

2. The writer’s full name should be signed to it. 

3. If an answer is required, the writer’s full post-office ad- 
dress should be given, unless it is well known by the person 
to whom the card is directed. 

4. Important matters should not be intrusted to a postal 
card, as it is open to inspection, and as the law does not provide 
for its return to the writer in case of failure to reach its destina- 
tion. Nor is it allowable to use postal cards for notes of invi- 
tation, etc., in which society prescribes certain polite forms to 
be observed. 

5. Never write a demand or request for money on a postal 
gard. It is disrespectful to the person receiving it. 

«. Postal cards can be sent to Canada and Mexica, 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


Business Letters 


The essential qualities of a business letter are clearness, neat- 
aess and brevity. The writing should be so plain that “he 
who runs may read.” Through a neglect to observe these points 
serious misunderstandings and mistakes have occurred, often 
‘nvolving great loss to parties concerned. A wealthy gentleman 
in New York desiring to have two monkeys, wrote his agent 
in Africa: “Send me too (two) monkeys.” The t was not 
crossed, and the agent was astonished to learn that his principal 
asked for 100 monkeys. As he was in no way connected with a 
menagerie the agent was perplexed to know why so large a — 
number of monkeys was desired. After considerable effort he 
shipped twenty-five monkeys stating that it was impos- 
sible to fill the whole order at one time. The New York 
gentleman was just as much surprised to receive such a large 
invoice of monkeys at so great an expense and for which he 
had no use. The fault was his own. 

Clearmess in expressing the thought or in ordering goods 
should always be aimed at. The amount, kind, color, quality, 
shape, size and terms should ali be explicitly stated by the order. 

Flourishing of penmanship or language is out of place 
in a business letter. 

Prompt replies should characterize all business letters, 
Neglect in this respect will soon bring a business man into 
discredit. ’ ; 

Copies of important letters sent and filing of letters 


veceived for future reference is essential aud often prevents liti- 
gation and loss. 


Ordering a Bill for Goods. 


Messrs. L. B. Fiant & Co., 
414 State ites Chicago. 
entlemen:—Please ship me at ju 
venience, by freight, per C., B. & Q. R. R. the illowias eae 
5 34 brils. Mess Pork, 
20 bris. Coffee Sugar, 
7 chests Japan Tea, 
16 bags Rio Coffee, 
3 mats Cinnamon. 


Hoping to receive the above order of goods in good condition a = 
@at unnecessary delay, I am, Yours crate: SS tee 


Adrian, Mich., Jan. 25, 1901, 


4 C. BROWN, 


BUSINESS IS THE SALT OF LIFE. 


Order to a Store for Goods. 
At Home 
MR. GEO. H. REMKE: ; eat 
Please deliver to the bearer for me: 

22 lbs. Dried Apples, 

5 lbs. Best Rice, 

$1.00 worth of A Coffee Sugar, 

1 bar Rising Sun Stove Polish. 
Charge the same to my account, and greatly oblige, 

MRS. J. G. FARMER. 


From a Young Man Commencing Business, to a Wholesale House, 
with Order. 


Aurora, Ill., Jan. 4, 1001. 
Messrs. WILLIARD, HATCH & CO., 
: 105 State Street, Chicago. 

Dear Sirs:—Having recently commenced business for myself, with 
fair prospects of success, I shall be pleased to open an account with 
your house, and trust it will be to our mutual advantage. Should vou 
think favorably of the matter, you will please fill the accompanying order 
with the least possible delay and on your best terms. 

,For testimonials, I refer you to J. R. Cramer & Co., of your city, by 
whom I have been, until lately, employed; but as this is my first trans- 
action with your house, upon forwarding me an invoice of goods and 
deducting your usual discount for cash, I will remit a sight draft on 
the First National Bank of your city, for the amount, by return mail. 
Expecting prompt attention, I am, Yours respectfully, 

GEO. VOLK. 
Sending Draft. 
Messrs. S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Naperville, Ill., Jan. 15, 1902. 
134-136 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen:—Inclosed please find draft on Willard Scott & Co., Bank- 
oe No. 12945, for $89.77, in payment of Bill for Stationery, dated Jan, 4, 

Please acknowledge receipt, and oblige, Yours respectfully, 

J. H. RILLING. 
Sending Receipt. 
Naperville, Ill., Dec. 1, 1902, 
Mr. ISRAEL GROSS, 
Marion, Marion Co., Kas. 
Dear Sir:—Your favor of Nov. 29, 1901. just received. Inclosed please 
find receipt. With thanks for your prompt remittance, 
I am very respectfully yours, 
G. S. MEDLER. 
A Resignation. 
TO THE wvIRECTORS OF THE JOLIET LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Gentlemen:—I herewith tender my resignation as secretary of your 
association, for reasons not altogether unknown to you. Same to take 
effect on the 15th day of April next. 

Respectfully yours, 
March 10, 1901. J. L. STROHM. 
Advising Receipt of Invoice. 


Wr. JAMES L. KING, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 14, 1901, 
Boston. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of January 9th, with Invoice, was received in 
due time. The goods are all that we desired; and for your promptness 
and care in filling our order, accept our thanks. 

Enclosed find in payment Walker & Bros.’ Draft on First National 
Bank of Boston, at sight, for $1950.25. Please acknowledge receipt pe* 
return mail, and oblige, Yours respectfully, 

A. S. HUDSON & CO. 


ee DEBT IS THE JAILOR OF CRED:2, 


Acknowledging Remittance. 


New York, Jaw. 16, 1901. 
Reeelved from Messrs. W. D. Wolf & Co., Five Hundred and Fifty 
-160 Dollars on account. 
= 550.25-100, W. H. DAY. 


Asking a Loan. 


Reading, Pa., Jan. 12, 1901. 

Dear Sir:—¥ write to ask you a rather disagreeable favor. A dis- 
appointment in the receipt of some money due has exposed me to a 
temporary embarrassment. Would you under these annoying circum- 
stances accommodate me with a loan of Twenty Dollars until pay-day, 
when I shall be able to return it without fail? 

It vexes me much to ask a friend such a thing, but you will, I hope, 
excuse it on the part of Yours, most truly, 


F. D. VINCENT. 
To Mr. William Williamson, Mendota, Ill. 


Notice of Non-Payment. 


To Messrs. WILLIAMS & FETTERS, 
Chico, Cal. 

Gentlemen:—You will please to take, notice that a note for $200, 
signed by John H. Wagner, dated May 29, 1900, due February 6th, 1901, 
and indorsed by you, was duly presented by me, the holder, to the 
maker for payment and was not paid, and that I shall look to you for 
payment thereof. Respectfully, 


E. B. KNAPP, 
Apologizing for Failure to Pay Money Promptly. 


Memphis, Jan. 14, 1901. 
Mr. J. K. WEST, 


Aurora, Ill. 

Dear Sir:—I must really beg of you to defer the settlement of your 
account till after the middle of next month, when I shall be in a condi- 
tion to meet your demand. Regretting that circumstances prevent my 
being more prompt in attending to your wishes. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


A. M. WINTERS. 
Requesting Payment. 


Messrs. DOUGLAS & HEARTH. Naperville, Il., Jan. 7, 1901. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sirs:—We are obliged again to ask you for the balance of your 
account, now four months past due. We are much inconvenienced by 
your delay, and have waited longer than we think ought to be ex- 
pected. The account must be speedily settled, and, if we do not hear 
from you by the 15th inst., will draw on you, at five days’ sight. If the 


draft is not protected at maturity, we shall be compelled to adopt some 
other mode of settlement. Yours truly, 


4. F, LEONARD, 
Requesting Payment. 
Mr. M. B. FOSTER, 


Buffalo, Dec. 24, 1901. 
A ea Sankion; 
ear Sir:—If convenient, please let 
March 15th, Pp us have the amount of your Dill, 


for $225.50. We desire to close all our accou 
inst., and have need of all the funds due us. omit Rapti 


P 
lay, ‘and much oblige, lease remit without de« 


Yours respectfully, 
T. L. HENDERSON & COQ, 


@CONOMY IS OF PRICELESS VALUE. 81 


Requesting the Payment of a Sum of Money. 


%%. M. SCHREPFER, Esa., Naperville, Ill., Jan. 6, 1901. 
_. Howell, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Although the balance of the account between us kas been 
ef long standing in my favor, yet I would not have applied to you at 
present, had not a very unexpected demand been made upon me for @ 
considerable sum, which without your assistance, it will not be in my 
power to answer. When I have an opportunity of seeing you, I shali 
then inform you of the nature of this demand, and the necessity of 
my discharging it. 

I hope you will excuse me this freedom, which nothing but a regard 
to my credit and family could oblige me to take. If it does not suit 
you to remit the whole, part will be thankfully received by 

Your obedient servant, A. M. TISDALE. 


Requesting the Payment of Rent. 


Mr. D. P. COYL, Peoria, Ill., Oct. 16, 1902. 
Troy, N.Y. 

Dear Sir:—I have waited patiently for your convenience in the pay- 
ment of the rent for the house you are at present occupying. As, how- 
ever, you have now been my tenant for four months without meeting 
any of the payments, which were to be made monthly, I feel obliged 
to remind you of the fact that there are now $80 due me. 

Trusting that you will give this subject your immediate attention, I am 

Yours truly, GEO. M. LANNING. 


Letter Complaining of Error in a Bill. 


Messrs. HOLMES & MILLER. Abbott, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1001. 
Chicago, Ill. ~ 
Dear Sirs:—We call your attention to an error of bill of Aug. 4, by 
which we are charged $45.50 more than the invoice actually amounts 
to. Please correct the same and oblige, 
Yours very truly, 
MONROE & HIGGINS. 


Answer to Above. 


Messrs. MONROE & HIGGINS, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 12, 1901, 
Abbott, Iowa. 
Gentlemen:—We regret that an error was made in bill of Aug. 4. We 
enclose the corrected bill to you and offer apologies for the error. 
Truly yours, 
HOLMES & MILLER. 


Enclosing Note for Discount. 


Annapolis, Jan. 14, 1901. 
CHAS. W. WARD, Esq., Cashier. 
Dear Sir:—We offer for discount, enclosed, L. Brown’s note, Dec. 20th, 
at ninety days, for $4,250.75. By discounting the same you will greatly 


oblige, Yours respectfully, 
L. L. ORTH. ~ 
Letter of Credit. 
Messrs. STEINER & LEFFLER, Naperville, Ill., Feb. 4, 1902. 


New York. 

Dear Sirs:—Please allow Mr. J. A. West a credit for such goods as 
he may select to an amount not exceeding Eight Hundred Dollars ($800.00), 
for four months. I will become responsible for the payment of the same 
should Mr. West fail to meet the obligation promptly. 

Please inform me of the amount for which you give credit, and im 
default of payment notify me promptly. 

: Very truly yours, é 
Qfr. West’s signature, G. E. ALTSTADT 
J. A. West.) 


SERVE YOUR INTEGRITY OF CHARACTER AT ANY COST. 


LETTERS OF APPLICATION. 


Business men find it profitable at times to advertise for em- 
ployes. Letters in reply to advertisements should be written 
at once or it may be too late. Your application should of course 
be in your own handwriting. From the letter the employer 
can frequently judge whether the applicant has the necessary 
qualifications. In replying name the paper in which you saw 
the advertisement, or better still, paste it at the head of your 
letter. If you have testimonials, send copies of them, marking 
them “copy.” The original can be used in an interview or 
held for future use. Do not speak in praise of yourself. You 
may state your reference, your experience, and your intention 
of endeavoring to perform the duties required, but let your tes- 
timonials state your character and qualifications. In answer to 
advertisements in the daily paper, business men sometimes re- 
ceive hundreds of letters. This suggests the importance of the 
greatest care in the wording as well as the general appearance 
of the letter. Your letter must represent your abilities and make 


a favorable impression upon the employer or some one else will 
fill the place. 


Application for a School. 


JAMES HOSMER, Esaq., 


Secretary of School Board, 
Yorkville, Ill. 


Dear Sir:—Having learned that there is a vacancy in your school, & 
beg leave to offer myself as a candidate for the position. I have had 
four years’ experience in teaching and enclose testimonials. I hold a cer- 
tificate of examination from the Superintendents of Kendall and Ogle 
counties. Should you see fit to engage my services, I should endeavor to 
fill the position to the best of my ability and, I trust, to your entire 
satisfaction. 

Should a personal interview be desired, I shall be glad to present myself 
at such time and place as may be most convenient to yourself. 


Yours respectfully, 
GEO. C. MONROE, 


Application for an Increase of Salary. 


Peru, Ill., Jan. 16, 1902, 


i ‘ 
iiosatas COOK LE Co. Chicago, Ill., Jan. 18, 1902. 


Dear Sirs:—Without wishing to trespass upon your time, permit me 
to ask your consideration of a subject which to me is very important, 
but which may have escaped your notice in the pressing demands upon 


ee eee ra of an increase of my salary. I havebeen with you 
years, so that you are well able t d 
ie aS la e to judge of my ability to do the 


St my efforts have met with your approval and 
therefore, that you will regard this matter as liberally as possible. ‘ 
-¢ 


Yours respectfully, 
Cc. B. BROWN. 


IT IS THE FIRST STEP THAT COSTS. 83 


From a Boy Applying for a Clerkship. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 4, 1001. 
Messrs. A. S. KOCH, 187 Madison St. 
118 Madison Street, Chicago. 

Dear Sir:—I notice in this morning’s ‘‘Clarion’” your advertisement 
of a boy wanted in a grain commission house; for which position [ 
take the first opportunity to apply. I am fourteen years old, have been 
at school the most of the time, winters, for the past seven years, and 
understand bookkeeping and conducting correspondence pretty well, hav- 
ing assisted my father much of the time while he was in the coal 
trade, which was about three years. 

I am perfectly willing and ready to take off my coat and go right to 
work at handling grain or anything else in your line. 

I refer you to Mr. George Beldon, Coal Dealer, at 65 State Street, 
Chicago, who has always known me. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE ARNOLD. 


Advertisement. 


Wanted—A young man of ability to fill the position of entry-clerk 
aa dry goods house. One who has had some experience in dry goods 
business preferred. | 

Address with reference, X. L. M., Box 1024, P. O. 


Reply. 
St. Louis, Jan. 18, 1902. 
Mr. X. L. M. 

Sir:—Consider me an applicant for the position advertised in to-day’s 
Tribune. Am twenty-two years of age, have not handled dry gooda, 
but am fhoroughly conversant with the technical terms, abbreviations, 
and calculations pertaining to the business, having completed a com- 
mercial course at North-Western Business College, Naperville, Ill., the 
professors of which I am at liberty te use as parties of reference. 


Respectfully, 
E. B. HARDY, 


Application for a Situation as Book-keeper. 


Messrs. K. K. LANGTON & CO., San Jose, Cal., Feb. 20, 100C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Having learned from Prof. George Sindlinger that you 
fesire the services of a book-keeper, I respectfully offer myself as an 
applicant for the situation. I have been engaged for two years in the 
wholesale house of Geo. Reuss & Co., as clerk and assistant book-keeper, 
and have a good knowledge of accounts. My business acquaintance is 
extensive in the western part of Kentucky, and I could therefore in- 
fluence considerable trade. I enclose copy of testimonial from my late 
employers, and would also respectfully refer you, as to my character 


and ability, to 
S. A. WELTY, Banker, Creston, Ia. 
Prof. A. C. GEGENHEIMER, Naperville, Ill. 
Any communication which you may be pleased to make, addressed 


as above, will receive prompt attention. 
Very respectfully yours, F. T. GEIST. 


Recommendation Enclosed in the Above Copy. 
San Jose, Jan. 16, 1900. 

The bearer, F. T. Geist, has been in our employ as assistant book- 
keeper for over two years, and we have always found him to be honest, 
steady, and correct in his habits and deportment, and well qualified for 
any position of trust in a counting-house. We cheerfully recommend 
him as a competent book-keeper and one who will earnestly apply himself 
to promote the interests of his employers. 


Respectfully, 
L. H. WERNER & COQ. 


RA ™’VITATIONS SHOULD HAVE IMMEDIATE RESPONSES, 


HOW TO WRITE NOTES OF INVITATION. 


1. Notes of invitation differ from ordinary letters in the fol- 
lowing ways: 1. More formal; 2. Wholly or partly written im 
the third person; 3. Date is generally written at the bottom; 
4. They are without signature. 

2. Materials—The paper and envelopes used should be of 
the finest quality. 

3. A dinner invitation should be answered immediately, otb- 
ers (if answered at all) not later than the third day. 

4. Regrets.——It is more friendly and courteous to state # 
reason for non-attendance, than to decline without any assigned 
tause. 


- After having accepted an invitation, never absent yourself 
without the strongest reasons. 


Bicrth-Day Celebration. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Matthews request the honor of F. A. 
Austin's company to celebrate their son’s majority, on Wednesday 
evening, Fune tenth, 1901. 


7g02 Arch St. R.S. VP, 
To Meet Visiting Friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W. George request the pleasure of W. N. 
Towner’s company, on Friday evening, November 19th, from eight 
‘0 eleven o'clock, to meet W. A. Womer. 


Broad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Invitation to a Surprise Party. 


Dear Grace: We are getting up a surprise party for Lucy ; pode 
sand be at Mr. Brown’s by 7 p. m., Wednesday PEAS Ne 


Clara Power. 


THY LIGHT IS NOT LESS FOR LIGHTING THY NEIGHBOR. 85 
Evening Parties. 


Notes of invitation for evening parties are issued in the name 
of the lady of the house, as, 

“Mrs. John Bell requests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis Granger's company on Monday evening, March 16th, from 
nine to twelve o'clock.” 

Care must be taken never to separate the Mr. and Mrs. from 
the name, and the name itself must be written on one line. 


Acceptance, 


The reply, if an acceptance, may be as follows: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Francis Granger have much pleasure in ac- 
Bdge Mrs. John Bell’s kind invitation for Monday evening, the 

th inst.” 


Regrets. 
Or, if a regret, 


“Mr. and Mrs. Francis Granger regret that a previous en- 
gagement to dine with Mrs. Smith deprives them of the pleasure 
of accepting Mrs. John Bell's kind invitation for Monday even- 
ing, March 16th.” 


The above is a courteous form of sending regrets. 
The following are not courteous: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Howard Smith regret that they cannot accept 
Mrs. John Bell’s invitation for Friday evening.” 

A still ruder form: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Howard Smith decline Mrs. John Bell’s invi- 
tation for Friday evening.” 


Dinner Invitations. 


Dinner invitations are written or engraved in the name of the 
husband and wife as follows: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Howard Smuth request the pleasure of Mr. . 
and Mrs. Willard Scott's company at dinner, on Tuesday, the 8th 
of June,at seven o'clock.” 

If accepted, the answer is as follows: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Willard Scott accept with pleasure Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Smith’s kind invitation to dine with them on Tues- 
day, the 8th inst., at seven o'clock.” 

If a regret, the following is the form that is most freaticn ly 
used: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Willard Scott are not able to accept the kind 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Smith owing to the death of a near 
relatiwe.” 


86 EFFORT CANNOT ALWAYS TAKE THE PLACE OF GENI UE, 
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CULTi 7ATE SYSTEMATIC HABITS IN AFFAIRS, ] 


If the parties are very intimate friends, the formal and cere- 
monious style may be dropped, and that of a familiar letter 
adopted, as in the following :— 


Saturday Morning, May 10 
Dear Fanny, 


We are going to Irving's Chiff, this afternoon for wild 
Peove6rss. Weld you 0bh,,0 ub ty making one of our titite farly® 
If 0, we wll cald for you at two o'clock, Do go. 
Yours affectionately , 
Sibbio, 
Rlease answor ty bearer, 


My dear Sen, 

SY you can come next Sunday, we shall bo equally 
glad to see you, tut do not trust to any off Martin's appointments 
tn future, Leg of aml us tofore, at half past four, and the 
teart of Lamb forever, 

Yours truly 


GC Lah, 
90th March, 1897, 


88 GHARACTER TELLS IN ALL CONDITIONS OF Lire 


How to Write a Letter of Introduction, 


Naperville, Ills, Jan. 7, 1902. 


Doar Sx» This will intvoduce to you my friend, 7 D, 
Binoent, of this city. He intends saying a few days im your 
ity, which he visits on business, and I take the liberty of recom 
mending tim to your kind attention. 


He ts a genileman off excellent acguirements, and I know 
tam do be responsible to the extent of his engagements, bay at- 
tonciom ore lowe: thal god romalar files el ema ant ae 
favor, which I shall te happy to reciprocate, 


Very sincerely Yrs, 


fu. Fo Hol 
eMac’ SF Morraitg 


Letter of Introduction. 
SHORT FORM. 


Dear Friend :—I have the pleasure of introducing to your acquairtang® 
Mr. A. A. Jenkins, whom I commend to your kind attention. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Bo Rev. J. Miller. 


W. H. BAKER. 
Naperville, Ill. 
Letter of Apology. 
Atlanta, Ga., May 10, 1901. 
Mr. A. H. Brown, a ooo me AaAE TC 
Athens. 


Dear Sir:—I regret very much that I am compelled to apologize fo 
not meeting you at the Leland Hotel last evening as I had expected 
and agreed to do. The cause of detention was the sudden and severe 
illness of my son George, whose life for a time we despaired of. I hope 
that the arrangements we anticipated can yet be perfected, and shall 
be pleased to have you kindly inform me when it will be convenient fat 


mae tO see you. Very respectfully yours, 
E. M. MERRILL. 


HASTY JUDGMENTS ARE RARELY SOUND ONES. 89 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 


Recommendations are given for the purpose of promoting 
the benefit, interest, or happiness of another and should be 
given only when the integrity and uprightness of the individ- 
ual are known. In a certain sense the individual giving the rec- 
ommendation is responsible for the character and ability of the 
person recommended. Great care should be exercised in writ- 
ing and giving recommendations. It may be hard to refuse a 
testimonial, but in some cases it may be unjust to give it. 


Recommendation to a Young Man. 
Joliet, Ill., Feb. 4, 1902. 


To Whom It May Concern:— 

This is to certify that the bearer, Mr. S. G. Auer, has long been known 
to me, and that he is a young man of good family, steady habits, and hon- 
est and conscientious in the performance of every duty. 

He sustains an excellent reputation among his associates and peigh- 
bors. He is highly respected by all, and is possessed of a good educa- 
tion. I take pleasure in recommending him to any who may desire the 
services of an active, competent, and trustworthy young man. 


E. M. KECK. 
Recommending a Salesman. 
Warren, Oct. 7, 1902, 

To Whom It May Concern:—The bearer of this, Mr. J. M. Horton, has 
been in our employ for three years past as salesman and book-keeper, 
and we have ever found him diligent and faithful in the discharge of 
his duties, and one who endeavored to make his employers’ interest his 
own. He is correct and reliable in his accounts, and is well qualified 
to act as book-keeper or correspondent. * 

We cheerfully recommend him to any who may require the services 


of a trustworthy and competent person as accountant. 
Very respectfully, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Recommendation for a Farm Laborer. 
Sycamore, Ill., Nov. 1, 1901. 


To Whom It May Concern:— 
This certifies that the bearer, Jno. Jones, has worked tor me during 


the last season upon my farm, and that I have found him steady, re- 

Hable, strong and a good workman. I recommend him to any one who 

wishes help that understands farming, as one who is able and willing 
THOS. HALL 


?* arn good wages. 


90 THE DAYS OF CHANCE ARE GONE. 


Asking for a Letter of Recommendation. 


SGpril 10,7908 
Will Mr, Haghs be so good as fo favor me wilh a bine, 


eating in what manner and wun what success I discharged my 
dulics while serving as a teacher tn the school in which he a dé- 
rection? Such a testimonial, of as favorable as I have reason to 
eapect, may te of great tenefil to me cn procuring a desirable stt- 
aation as teacher, 

Hoping that Mr. Highs wll favor me with a rofly we 
gon as convencent, S remain his frtend, Lita Brown, 
Go Larry Haghs, Cs. 


Business Recommendation. 
Winterset, Iowa, May 1, 1901. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Having for many years enjoyed the acquaintance and observeu the 
course and conduct of Mr. Dudley Selden, and being also acquainted with 
his financial circumstances, I do herewith most cheerfully and unhesitat- 
ingly express my entire confidence in his integrity as a true Christian 
gentleman and a trustworthy, reliable business man, bearing a good 
reputation for honesty and business integrity where best known. 

I can conscientiously recommend him as a safe man in any line of 
business for which he is qualified, being confident that he will not 
obligate himself beyond his ability to pay. 

ALVIN H. BROWN, 


Cashier First National Bank. 
Kecommending a Teacher. 
Peoria, Ill., Feb, 16, 1901. 
W. G. Brewer, Esq.: 


Dear Sir:—It gives me pleasure to recommend Miss Lora Minch te 
the position of teacher of your school. I. have known Miss Minch as 
student and teacher. I most cheerfully bear record to her untiring 
zeal and close application as a student. As a teacher she has tact, en- 
thusiasm and patience. Her amiable disposition has won to her the 
hearts of her pupils. She is withal a strict disciplinarian. The two 
years spent with us have exhibited a marked improvement in our 
school in 2very respect. Very truly yours, 

IDA HOFFMAN, 
Chairman of School Board. 


Declinin 
W.G. g to Recommend. 


Brown, sq. 
sir:—I_ regr»t that I cannot conscientiously write the testimonia! you 
sequest of me. I should most gladly do so, if I were not compelled to believs 
that itt would be ianjust and an injury to both of us. 
Tam still your sincere well-wisher, " 
A. E. JAHN. 


MANNERS OFTEN MAKE FORTUNES. 91 


LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION. 


37. A Letter of Congratulation is a letter written to a 
friend who has met with some special good fortune or great 
joy. It should be written in a style suited to the occasion, 
lively, cheerful and free from all envy or prejudice. 

While an abundance of good-natured merriment is permissi- 
ble, overpraise or exaggeration may create doubt in your 
friend’s mind as to your sincerity. Do not insert any other 
matter or news in a congratulatory letter. 


Congratulating a Friend on Obtaining a Position. 


Dear Friend George:—Permit me to congratulate you upon your success 
in obtaining a good and desirable position. Hoping that it may prove 
profitable to you and be a stepping stone toeven greater prosperity, I am, 

Yours truly, 
CENTIUS SELDEN. 


Letter of Congratulation Upon Marriage. 


Naperville, Ill., Jan. 27, 1901. - 
My Dear Friend James: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your marriage, of which [f 
have just heard With all my heart I wish you a long, happy 
and prosperous life with your helpmeet. May you share with each other 
Many joys and few sorrows. 

As ever your friend, _ 
To J. A. Schneider, JOHN D. BRBWER. 
Batavia,Ill. 


Congratulating a Friend Upor the Birth of a Son. 


Peoria, Il}., Jan. 3, 1901. 
Dear George:—Accept my warmest congratulations upon the birth of 
our son. May he always be the source of happiness and comfort to 
is parents that he now is, and be the pride and help of your old age. 
My kindest regards to Mrs. Jackson. I remain, 
Faithfully your friend, 
H. H. HARDY. 


Congratulating a Lady upon her Approaching Marriage. 


Dixon, Ill., Feb. 16, 1901. 
Dear Anna:—Two beautiful cards on my table advise me of your 
approaching nuptiais. Allow me to cengratulate you upon the choice 
of such a noble man to whom you are to entrust your life’s happiness. 
That the noon and evening of your married life may be as cloudless and 


beautiful as the morning, is the earnest wish of 
Your loving friend, 
LUCY SPANGLER. 


Gongratulating a Friend on Recovering Health. 


Dear Friend George:—Permit me to offer my heartfelt congratulations 
on your convalescence from the severe attack of fever. I trust you 
are again in usual health and heje to see you soon in your usual hope- 


$al and cheerful spirit. Very truly yours, 
. A. HAGEMEIER, 
} Standard. H 


92 CHANGE OF FORTUNE IS THE LOI OF LIFE. 


LETTERS OF SYMPATHY AND CONDOLENCE, 


38. A Letter of Condolence is a letter written to some friend 
who has suffered some grievous loss or bereavement. It should 
be consoling, comforting and full of sympathy. 

Avoid calling up the harrowing details of the sad event, 
and do not attempt to argue the sufferer out of his (or her) 
sorrow. The letter should be short, but earnest and sincere. 
Such letters often afford inexpressible comfort in the hour of 
affliction, 


Letter of Condolence. i 


Reese, Mich., Jan. 7, 1901 
Bear Friend Clayton: 

With feelings of deepest sorrow I have learned of 
your recent heavy loss. You have my sincere sympathy in this your 
affliction. With hope that you may speedily retrieve your loss, I am, 
as ever, Your friend. 


Yo C. H. Wolf. R. R. BARNARD, 
Naperville, Ill, 


A Letter of Condolence on a Cnild’s Death. 


; Houston, Texas, Jan. 11, 1901. 


My Dear Friend:—If anything could have caused me especial pain, it 
was the news of your sad bereavement. How I remember your dear 
child! Lovely, lively, intelligent, and affectionate, ever displaying a 
thoughtfulness beyond her years, and to lose such a promising child 
truly brings a deep and heavy shadow; but remember that light some time 
will break through, and there will be a glad and happy reunion in the 
great beyond. 

It has, indeed, been a heavy blow, and I scarcely know how to talk 
ot consolation under so bitter an affliction. But think of One who careth 
for us all and who loves little children. He has prepared a bright and 
beautiful home beyond the grave, and the spirit of the dear child will 
only wait a brief period when in sweetness and love she will meet her 
mother and father to depart no more. 

I can say no more; human consolation is weak. May God bless you 
4m your hour of sorrow, is the wish of Your loving friend, 


MARTHA COLE. 
To Mrs. Henry Craver. 


Lafayette to Jefferson, Announcing the Death of 
Madame de Lafayette. 


Antenil, Jan. 11, 1901, 

My Dear Friend:—The constant mourning of your heart will be deep- 
ened by the grief I am doomed to impart to you. Who better than you can 
sympathize for the loss of a beloved wife? The angel who for thirty- 
four years has blessed my life was to you an affectionate, grateful 
friend. Pity me, my dear Jefferson, and believe me forever with all 
my heart, Yours, 

LAFAYETTE. 


WEALTH MAKES FRIENDS. 3 


LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship letters should be written more frequently. Es- 
pecially should the young cultivate the art of keeping up an in- 
teresting correspondence with friends. Many a friend has been 
lost through neglect in correspondence. An interesting and 
lively correspondence will rivet the ties all the closer. You must 
be governed by circumstances, but an entering into the details 
of everyday life is often desirable and will interest your friend. 
Do not be foolish, but be explicit about the happenings of the. 
neighborhood, especially if your friend is acquainted with per- 

.sons mentioned. If the father were to write more frequently 
to the son, the son to the father, the husband to the wife, the 
wife to the husband, the mother to the daughter and the daugh- 
ter to the mother, home ties would be strengthened and many 
of our youth would be saved from many evils and in some cases 
from ruin. Keep home ties closely riveted by frequent corre- 
spondence. The same is true with our friends. We may hold 
our friends, be a blessing to them and they to us by frequent 
‘correspondence. At the same time you will be acquiring the 


art of easy letter writing. 
A Student at School. 
North-Western College, Oct. 2, 1901. 
My Dear Parents:—It will doubtless give you much pleasure to learn 
that owing to the kind attention of my teachers I have made so satis- 
factory progress that I have not only been promoted one class higher in 
the school, but have carried off the first prize in penmanship. 
I sincerely hope that I may keep up to all the expectations you have 
formed of me, and which you have spared no pains or expense to realize. 
With feelings cf regret at leaving my kind teachers and school-mates, 
and delight at the prospect of my return home, I remain, my dearest pa- 
rents, with kindest love to all at home, 
Your affectionate child, 
ELMER BROWN. 


A Letter to a Lady Friend. 


Miss NELLIE REYNOLDS, Vicksburg, Miss., Jan. 23, 1901. 
Scotland, Conn. 

Dear Friend:—It no doubt will be a great surprise to you to receive 
@ letter from a distant friend who has been silent so long. I will venture 
to try to experiment, hoping you will recover from the shock in season 
to make an early reply. ; 

How has the world prospered you all these long years since we last 
met? I hope you arein the full enjoyment of the blessings of good health 
and find many interesting and profitable enterprises to engage your time 
and attention. 

Where and how are all the good people who used to be our neigh- 
bors? Scattered, no doubt, some to distant States, and some to the silent 
abodes of the village burial ground. And thus, Nellie, does time make 
its mark, and it writes upon all living the sad, sad words, Passing away, 

But I said I would be brief. Please write to me, and tell me all th 
ftems of interest. With many kind thoughts, I remain, as ever, 

Truly your friend, J. 0, EVHRETT. 


04 INVESTMENTS IN KNOWLEDGE PAY THE BEST INYERES? 


dohn Quincy Adams, when Seven Years Old, to His Father. 


Biaintiee, Mass., Oct. 12, 174g. 
du: : 
Jt have beer Liyong evet dince you went 
away Bo. uciete as letieds S Shall waar poor Cate 


of “a; but, sil, mamma days you will accept 


ney endeauvets, and that my duty to you may 
be explessed ue poot uditing Gh aielliwad good. 


4 hohe J plow a better boy, and that yor will 

haue ne occasion ta be ashamed of me when 

you iekuen. Dla. Shaler Lays JL leatn my 

books well. Ne tha uely, good master, I tead 

acy books to mamma. Ne all love to see Ger. 
J am, su, yout dutiful 4on, 

John Quincey Adama. 


Dr. Franklin to His Wife. 


“Baston, Nov. 13, 1756. 
“My Dear Child: ; 

“T wrote you a few days since, by a special messenger 
and inclosed letters for all our wives and sweethearts, expecting to hear 
from you by his return, and to have the northern newspapers and Eng- 
lish letters per the packet; but he is just now returned without a scrap 
for poor us; so I had a good mind not to write to you by this opportunity, 
but I never can be ill-natured enough, even when there is the most oc- 
tasion. The messenger says he left the letters at your house, and saw 
you afterwards at Mr. Duche’s and told you when he would go, and that 
he lodged at Honey’s, next door to you, and yet you did not write; so 
let Goody Smith give me more judgment, and say what should be done to 
you. : think I won’t tell you that we are all well, nor that we expect 
to return about the middle of the week, nor will I send you a word of 
news—that’s poz. 


; Bex duty to mother, love to children, and to Miss Betgy and Gracy, 
etc., etc. 


“I am your loving husband, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


“P, S. I have scratched out the loving words, being writtea in has 
by mistake, when I forgot I was angry,’ : e uy 
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“IN THR MIDST OF LIFE THERE IS DEATH.” 


HOW TO WRITE RESOLUTIONS. 


i. Resolutions of societies, clubs, or any organization on the death 
of a member should always be deliberate, concise and consistent. 

2. Great care should be taken that they are not too brief nor too 
long, and be careful to avoid excessive exaggerations. 

3. Resolutions in form are always prefaced with a pr@amble which 
should specify the occasion of what shall follow. The prG@amble should 
begin with ‘‘whereas,’’ and each resolution should begin with ‘‘re- 


solved”’ or ‘‘be it resolved.’’ ‘ 
4. When resolutions have been framed by a committee, all their 


signatures should be annexed to the resolutions, 


Form of Resolutions. 


Whereas, The great and supreme Ruler of the universe has .— his 
infinite wisdom removed from among us one of our worthy and esteemed 
fellow-laborers, Henry A. Harlow; and, whereas, the long and inti- 
mate relation held with him in the faithful discharge of his duties in this 
society makes it eminently befitting that we record our appreciation 
of him; therefore, 

Resolved, That the wisdom and ability which he has exercised in the 
aid of our organization by service, contributions, and counsel, will be 
held in grateful remembrance; 

Resolved, That the sudden removal of such a life from among our 
midst leaves a vacancy and a shadow that will be deeply realized by 
all the members and friends of this organization, and will prove a serious 
loss to the community and the public. 

Resolved, That with deep sympathy with the bereaved relatives of the 
deceased we express our hope that even so great a loss to us ail may be 
overruled for good by Him who doeth all things well; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of this organization, a copy printed in the local paper and a copy for- 


warded to the bereaved family. 


Resolutions of Thanks. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are hereby given to 
the president for the able and impartial manner in which he has pre- 
wided over the deliberations of this body, and to the other officers for 
tk. faithfu) performance of duties fulfilled in so satisfactory a mannere 
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VISITING AND ADDRESS CARDS. 


Uses.—A few of the many uses of cards are, to announce 
a visitor’s name, to make known one’s name to a stranger, to 
serve as credentials or certificates of authority when an indorse- ~ 
ment is written upon it. 

Kinds.—The business card is valuable for advertising, mak- 
ing known the leading features of the business. The visiting 
card is used principally by ladies in calling upon acquaintances 
in the city. The address card is also frequently used for the 
same purpose. Professional cards are used by professional 
men. The same card is often used for social purposes. 

Cards are of various sizes to suit individual tastes. Ladies’ 
cards are a trifle larger than gentlemen’s. The most elegant 
cards are engraved or written. They should always be in script. 

A man and his wife sometimes use a joint card, written Mr, 
and Mrs. C, J. Lock, but more frequently each have a sep- 
arate card, the gentleman’s card being smaller and delicately 
engraved in script. Cards should not be “overloaded” with 
printed mattes, 

We append a few models, which although diminished in size 
will give the general form. 


Ce My 8 


18 dams Se 


Mis Cdith Monroe, 
te | 


vf and Srd Thursday. Naperville, Ills 


WORK I8 OIL; WORRY IS ACID. 


HELPFUL HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Abbreviations.—Use abbreviations very sparingly. Be es- 
pecially careful in using the abbreviations of states. Avoid 
abbreviations such as “&” for “and,” “xRoads” for “Cross 
Roads,” “Balt.” for “Baltimore,” “Phil.” for “Philadelphia,” 
“C’wood” for “Collingwood,” “Wmstown” for “Williamstown,” 
“Jno’town” for “Johntown,” “ad.” for “adv.” or “advertise- 
ment,” etc. 

Address.—Write your name and address plainly and im 
full. N. Y. may look like N. J. 

Anonymous Letters.—No gentleman or lady ever writes an 
anonymous letter, 

Application.—Letters of application should be very care- 
fully written in the applicant’s own handwriting, modest but 
self-respectful. 

Brevity.—In business letters use as few words as possible. 

Business Letters.—Business letters often partake of the 
~ature of contracts, -hence they should be clear, brief, direct 
end without ambiguous terms. Ambiguous language often re- 
sults in serious loss. 

Captain.— When this title is "used instead of “Sir” in the 
salutation or complimentary close, it should not be abbrevi- 
ated. The same rule applies to “Colonel” and other titles. 

Copying Letters.—Copy important business letters and pre- 
serve them. A facsimile made with a letter press is a most 
satisfactory means of preserving a copy of a letter. 

Corporations.—A petition or memorial to a Board of Aldex: 
men, or other officers, may begin with “Gentlemen” and close 
with “All of which is respectfully submitted.” 

Dear Sir.—This salutation is more intimate than “Sir” and 
mot so officious. It is preterable to “Sir” for ordinary busi- 
mess correspondence. 

Degrees.—Scholastic degrees—M. D., D. D., M. A, A. B., 
etc.—are always abbreviated in addresses. Titular addresses of 
high rank, however—such as President, Governor, Archbishop, 
etc.—should never be abbreviated in such use. It is not in good 
taste to address a man as “Mr. Charles King, M. A,” on 
“Charles King, Esq., M. D.” Titles are multiplied on title- 
pages and catalogues, but not more than one should appear ow 


letters. 
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Doctor.—Doctors of Divinity may be addressed ‘‘Rev. Dr. 
or ‘‘Rev. ——————,, D. D.” Doctors of medicine may be 
addressed ‘‘A—— B——, M. D..,” or ‘‘Dr. A—— B——..” 

Don’t.—Don’t write illegibly. Don’t write crooked. LTon’t 
use any other than black ink. Don’t write a lettter on foolscap 
paper. Don’t use fancy note paper. Don’t grumble on paper. 
Don’t flourish in a business letter. Don’t use slang. Don’t di- 
rect an envelope wrong side up. Don’t write ‘‘&” for ‘‘and.” 
Don’t write a letter with a lead pencil. Don’t write like Horace 
Greeley. Don’t write ‘‘Gents” instead of ‘‘Gentlemen.” Don’t 
be profuse in apologies. 

Envelopes.—In social correspondence, the envelopes, like 
the paper, should be white and plain, and should corre- 
spond to the paper used in size and quality. The square en- 
velope is not used for business correspondence. It is considered 
bad taste to use colored paper. 

Erasures.—Avoid erasures or blots, even if you have to 
rewrite your letter. 

Esquire.—The correct abbreviation is ‘‘Esq.,” not ‘‘Esqr.” 
In addresses this word is accepted as the correct title of a gentle- 
man who has no professional title. 

Figures.—Do not use figures in the body of a letter, ex- 
cept in writing dates and sums of money. 

Folding.—Fold the letter neatly from the bottom forward 
and fit it to the size of the envelope. A clumsily folded letter de- 
notes either ignorance or a want of proper respect to the person 
addressed. 
~ Friendship.—Matters of friendship or private confidence 
should not be mentioned in business letters. 

Hostess.—Be sure to write a friend, or hostess, after mak- 
ing a visit at her house, thanking her for her hospitality. Do 
not wait several weeks before doing so. 

Introduction.—Letters of introduction should be left un- 
sealed and the name of the person introduced should be writ- 
ten on the lower left-hand corner of the envelope, in order 
that the persons, on meeting, may greet each other without em- 
barrassment. 

Margin.—Always leave a margin of a half-inch or more 
at the left of the page. The margin should correspond to the 
size of the paper, 
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Mistakés;—-Reai your letter carefully when written, and 
see that you have made no omissions and no mistakes. Ex- 
amine carefully your envelope when addressed. Millions of let- 
ters reach the dead letter office every year because of mistakes in 
addressing them. In writing a number of letters be careful 
to enclose them in the proper envelopes. Woeful mistakes have 
been made this way. Don’t make mistakes. 

-« Miss.—This word, unlike Sir, Madam, and General, should 
never be used alone, hence cannot be used as the salutation of 
a letter. In addressing a young lady, use the word with the 

“surname, as “Miss Brown.” In writing to strangers a woman 
should in her signature, indicate her sex and also whether she 
is a “Miss or a “Mrs.” 

Money.—In sending money, the amount should always be 
mentioned. Acknowledge the receipt of money promptly. 

Nota Beme.—The abbreviation is N. B. and the meaning 
“note specially.” This, like the postscript, follows the com- 
pleted letter. 

Numbers.—Numbers, except dates and sums of money, 
should be spelled in full, unless exceeding three words in length. 

Officials.—In letters to ordinary officials, it is customary 
to begin with the salutation “Sir,” and close with “I have 
the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant,’ or “I beg to re- 
main your obedient servant.” 

Official Letters.—In official correspondence it is better to 
address the office than the officer, as “To the Minister of Agri- 
culture, etc., Sir,” instead of “To the Hon. A—— B——, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, e(c.” 

Paper.—Gentlemen should use white paper, ladies may use 
delicately tinted and perfumed paper. Unruled paper is to be 
preferred. 

Paragraphs.—Letters as well as other compositions should 
be divided into paragraphs, and a blank margin should always 
be left on the left-hand side of the page, and not on the right. 

Payment.—When it becomes necessary to request pay- 
ment, it should be done in the most gentlemanly terms. There 
is more loss than gain in rash and insulting language. 

Poor Writing. 
apply for a situation in a business house, for merchants do not 
wish either the discredit or the inconvenience of bad writing. 
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Postal Cards.—There is no need of salutation or com- 
plimentary close. The economy that resorts to cards need not 
waste time and two lines on mere civilities. 

Postscript.—The abbreviation P. S. is usually made use 
of. The ordinary use of the postscript is to add some after- 
thought to the letter. Use sparingly. 

. Promptness.—Business letters should be promptly answered. 

Recommendation.—“It ought to be the pride of every maz 
who writes a letter of recommendation to feel that his letter 
will have weight, because it is known that he recommends 
only the deserving and the competent, and recommends truth- 
fully.” 

Return Stamp.—In writing to others for information a 
stamp should always be enclosed. 

R. S. V. P.—-French meaning, “answer if you please.” Some- 
times written at the lower left hand corner of the invitations. 

Sir.—This is used alone while Mr. goes with the name. The 
plural is “Gentlemen,” not the vulgar contraction “Gents.” 

Social [atters.—Never discuss or refer to social mat: 
ters in a business letter. If necessary write two letters. 

Style.—Let the style be simple, clear and withal forcible, 
In a letter the spirit of the writer should show itself. 

Testimonials.—When these are required, and you desire te 
preserve the original, a copy should be enclosed, and marked 
“eopy” at the top of the page. ( 

Titles.—The principle titles of honor, profession and re- 
spect used in the United States are: 

» His Excellency—President of the United States, Governor 
pf any state, Minister to foreign country. 

Honorable—Vice-President, Senators and Representatives of 
the United States, Lieutenant Governor of a state, State Sen- 
ators and Representatives, Judges, Consuls, Mayors and heads 
pf Executive Departments of the General Government. 

Rev. Joseph Smith, D. D., doctor of divinity. 

Rev. Joseph Smith, L.L. D., doctor of laws. 

Rev. Joseph Smith, minister of the gospel. 

Dr. Joseph Smith, physician or surgeon. 

Prof. Joseph Smith, professor or teacher of any art or science, 

Joseph Smith, Esq., member of legal fraternity. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, non-professional gentleman. 
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COMMERCIAL FORMS. 


Fiity Facts and Principles on Writing, Transferring, 
Coliecting and Paying Notes. 


a1. Notes are very common, and of great utility in business, 
At the present time a large proportion of al! the business is 
transacted on credit, that is, a tradesman, instead of paying 
for his stock when he buys it, promises to pay at some future 
time; that promise, whether oral or written, is itszlf property, 
and may be transferred from one to another. 

2. Notes are written and unconditional admission and evi«. 
dence of a debt and facilitate the use of credit, which is and has 
been a great factor in the extension of commerce and trade. 

3, A note is a simple written promise to pay a certain sum 
at a certain time, or on demand, or at sight to a person thereim 
named. 


The person who promises is called the maker, and the one 
to whom he promises is called the payee. 

4. A protest of a note is a formal statement ie a notary 
public that said note was presented for payment and was re- 
fused. 


WRITING NOTES. 


4 
5. Notes are made payable to bearer or to order. 
6. If the words ‘‘order” or ‘‘bearer” are omitted, the note is 
not transferable. 
7. Negotiable in a commercial sense means transferable. 
A negotiable note contains the word order or the word bearer. 
This is the English common Jaw, but in Illinois and some other 
States the words ‘‘order” or ‘‘bearer’”’ are not necessary to make 
a note negotiable. 
8. The name of the place and State should be written on 
the note. It is as important as the date. 
g. A note may be written on any kind of paper in ink or in 
pencil. 
1o. A note made and issued on Sunday is void. 
11. A note negotiable must contain five things: (1) that the 
date of payment be certain to come; (2) that it have one of 
the two words, ‘‘order” or ‘‘bearer”’; (3) that the amount be 
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specified and certain; (4) that it be payable in money only; (5) 
that it be an unconditional promise. (See 7 above.) 

12. A non-negotiable note is payable to a particular person 
only. 

13. The words “without defalcation” must be inserted in 
Pennsylvania notes. 

14. A promissory note does not bear interest until after 
maturity unless so specified. 

15. The signature on a note or bill need not be proven, 
ur less it is first denied under oath. 

16. The words “value received” are not legally necessary, al- 
though they usually appear on ordinary promissory notes. 

17. When several persons unite in a note and say, “we 
promise” or “we jointly promise,” it is a joint liability only, and 
all must be sued; but if they say we or either of us promise, or 
“we jointly and severally promise,” the liability is both joint 
and several, and either or all may be sued. 

18. When a note says “I promise,” but is signed by two 
or more, each signer is bound for the whole amount, and each 
or all may be sued. 

19. Promissory notes can be transferred after maturity, but 
are, however, subject to any defense which might have been 
made against the original payee. 


TRANSFERRING NOTES. 

20. Paper payable to bearer is transferred by delivery, pay- 
able to order by indorsement. 

21. An indorser is a person who writes his name on the 
back of it. 

22. Indorsement in blank is writing only the name without 
the words, “pay to the order of.” 

23. The indorser is liable for its payment if the maker 
fails to meet it. 

24. An indorser who is compelled to pay a note has a just 
claim against the maker and against each indorser whose name 
appears above his own. 

25. An indorser to whose order a note is drawn or indorsed, 
can transfer it without becoming liable for its payment by 


writing the words “without recourse” over his signature on the 
back. See Form 3, page 112. 
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COLLECTING NOTES, 


26. A note destroyed by fire can be collected by proof of loss. 
27. Money paid under mistake must be refunded. 
28. If no time is specified the note is payable on demand. 
29. The day of maturity is the day on which a note be- 
comes legally due. In some states three days, called days of 
grace, are allowed after the expiration of the time given in 
the note before it becomes legally due. 
30. In finding the day of maturity actual days must be count» 
ed if the note is drawn days after date, but months are counted 
‘when the note is drawn months after date. es 
31. Days of grace have been abolished in recent years in 
a number of States. The States still allowing them are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Alaska except on 
demand notes, Colorado, Georgia except on sight paper, Indian 
Territory, Louisiana except on sight paper, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa except where expressly waived in the note, Wyoming, 
West Virginia allows grace where expressly specified in the note. 
32. Negotiable paper payabl« to bearer or indorsed in blank, 
which has been lost or stolen, cannot be collected by the finder 
or thief, but a holder who innocently receives it in good faith 
before maturity for value, can hold it against the owner’s claims. 
33. A note made in one State, payable in auother, must be 
governed by the laws of that State in which it is to be paid. 
34. Demand for payment of a note must be made upon the 
day of maturity and at the place named. If no place is specified 
then it is payable at the maker’s place of business or at his 


residence. If it falls due on Sunday, demand must be made 
on the day previous. In most of the States where note falls dus 


on Sunday or legal holiday, by statute the maker is given until the 
following day to pay the same, 

, 35. An extension of the time of a note by the holder, re- 
feases sureties and indorsers, unless consent to such extension 
has been given by the indorsers or sureties. In some States 
this consent may be given verbally, in others it must be im 
writing. Safety would suggest that it always be given in writ- 
ing or that a new note be given. 
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36. Wpon presentment for payment and refusal by the maker 
at maturity, in order to hold the indorser, suit should be im: 
mediately instituted upon the note against the maker, and 
motice of default should be given to the indorser, and in some 
States the note should be protested by a notary public. 


PAYING NOTES. 


27. Indorsers.—All the parties who have written their 
wames on a note are liable for the amount due; but only one 
satisfaction can be recovered. 

38. Indorsements.—Payment made to apply on a note 
should always be indorsed on the back of the note. The 
indorsement requires no signature. The usual form is to give 
the date and write “Received on within note” stating sum paid. 
It is always well to see that the proper paper is indorsed: All 
payments of principal and interest must appear as indorsements 
upon the back of the note. If no indorsement is made and the 
note passes into innocent hands payment of the face value with 
interest can be demanded. 

, Cancelled Notes.—When a number of notes are held 
by parties and these notes are secured by mortgage it is 
best to cancel them or mark them paid as soon as they are taken 
up, but not to destroy or to mutilate them by tearing off 
signatures. It is, important that every note be kept until all 
are paid and the mortgage discharged. 

40. Payment of Notes at a Distance.—In the payment 
of notes where parties live at a distance, it is best to request that 
the notes be sent to the nearest bank for collection, Payment 
ean then be made and the note received in a safe and business- 
like way. 

41. Inquiring for Notes at Bank.—When calling at a 
bank for your note, always mention the exact day on which 
it falls due; if the paper belongs to another party, and is 
held by the bank for collection, then mention also the name of 
the person to whom it was originally given; if you have received 
# written notice concerning the note, take this notice with you, 
for it will tell the whole story. Banks keep their own notes 
im one dlace, and those of their customers in another; they also 
keep each date by itself and can, therefore, find notes more 
geadily, if ewners’ names and date of maturity are given, 
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PAYMENT DEFEATED. 


Many cases occur in which notes are void or in which pay- 
ment may be defeated especially when held by the original 
parties. Such are: 

42. A note given by one who is not of age, unless the minor 
fatifies it after becoming of age. 

43. A note made by an intoxicated person. 

44. A note given by one who cannot write and not witnessed 
to at the time. 

45. A note obtained by duress, in case of compulsion, by fear 
or illegal imprisonment, or by threats that would lead an or- 
dinary person to fear injury to his person, his reputation or his 
property. Such defense would be good and would defeat pay- 
ment, . 

46. Obtained by fraud or by finding. In these cases the 
griginal parties can not collect anything. 

47. A note that has been stolen cannot be collected by the 
party that committed the theft, but if an innocent person buys 
the note for a consideration, he can collect it. 

48. A note given for illegal consideration is illegal every- 
where. 

49. One who receives a note knowing it to have defects, 
gets no better right to collect it, than the one from whom he 
teceived it had. 

so. Ifa person at the time of taking a note has notice that 
it is void through fraud, or upon any legal grounds, he cannot 
collect it. 

These defenses would all hold good unless transfer for com- 
sideration has been made before maturity in which case some 
bf them would fail. 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF NOTES. 


Negotiable by Indorsement. 
$375. 00. Naperville, Ltb,, Cet 7, 1901. 
One year after date I promi to pay t J FL Nichol, 
on order, Shree Handred and Seventy-five Dollars, for valen 
received, wilh entered al sx prer cent. 
JK. Trice. 


Negotiable without Indorsement. 


$100.00. Cleveland, O., Aug. 1, 1901. 
Ninety days after date I promise to pay James Jones or bearer, Ona 

Hundred Dollars, value reoeived. BE. M. KECK. 

Not Negotiable. 

$100.00. Chicago, Ill., Dec. 10, 1901. 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay Geo. C. Dixon One Hundred 

Dollars, value received. EUGENE LANSING. 

Note Payable in Gold. 
$200.00. Sacramento, Cal., June 15, 1901. 


One year after date I promise to pay J. G. Snyder, or order, Twa 
Hundred Dollars, in U. S. gold coin, with interest at ome per cent. per 
mocrth in like gold coin until paid. W. F. TEEL. 

A Corporation Note. 
$200.00. Augusta, Me., Mar. 18, 1901. 

Nine months after date, the Granite Stone Company promises to pay 
S. A. Chilton, or order, Two Hundred Dollars, with interest at seven 
per cent. Value received. GRANITE STONE COMPANY. 
Attest: I. K. Dawes, Secretary. = 

O. R. Phillips, President. 


N. B.—If corporation notes are drawn and signed in the above manner the officers 
are pot personally liable. 


Collaterals.—If a man borrows $2,000 on his personal note 
and gives twenty shares of bank stock or other notes to be 
held as security, such shares or notes are called collaterals. They 
are still the property of the borrower but the lender is respon- 
sible for their safe keeping. The lender has power to sell the 
property if the note is not paid at maturity. 


Collateral Note. 
$5vv.00. Mendota, Tex., Sept. 25, 1001. 

Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of T. J. Boyd, Five 
Hundred Dollars, without defalcation, for value received. Interest at 
eight per cent. 

Having deposited United States Bonds of the nominal value of Six 
Hundred Dollars, which I authorize the holder of this Note, upon the non- 
performance of this promise at maturity, to sell, either at the Brokers’ 
Board or at public or private sale, without demanding payment of this 
Note or the debt due thereon, and without further notice, and apply pro- 
éeeds, or as much thereof as may be necessary to the payment of this 
Note, and all necessary expenses and charges, holding myself responsible 
for any deficiency. W. W. STRATTON. 
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A Judgment Note differs from an ordinary promissory note — 
én laving a clause appended giving the holder permission to pro- 
ceed without delay to sacrifice the property of the debtor to satisfy 
the debt. This is a very severe form of contract and should be 
given only under the most extreme conditions. 


Judgment Note. 


$2,000.00 _ Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 4, 1901. 
Six months after date I promise to pay J. W. Krasley, or order, 
Two Thousand Dollars, 
value received with interest: And do hereby authorize any attorney of this 
county or any other county in this state or elsewhere, to enter and confess. 
judgment for the above sum with costs of suit and attorney’s commission of 
five per cent for collection, release of errors, and without stay of execution, 
and do waive the right and benefit of any law of this or any other state exempt- 
ing property, real or personal, from sale, and if levy is made on land, do also. 
waive the right and inquisition and consent to the condemnation thereof, with 
full liberty to sell the same on f, fa. With release of errors therein. 
GEO. W. BAIRD. 
Payable at Bank. 
$440.00. ‘ Chicago, I1., Oct. 10, 1901. 
Two years after date, for value received, I promise to pay T. M. 
‘Culver or order, Four Hundred Forty Dollars at Second National Bank,. 
jinterest at eight per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES HEARN. 


On Demaud. 
$25.07. Toronto, Ont., Oct. 12, 1902. 
Demand I promise to pay to the order of J. T. Connor, Twenty-Five: 
0. 


Or 
67-100 Dollars. Value received, with interest at six per cent. 
A. H. SIMPSON. 


NOTE.—This note answers the same purpose as a note written one 
day after date. 
Joint Note. i 
$200.00. Lisle, Ill, Jan. 1, 1901. 


One year from date, we. promise to pay D. F. Shaw or order, Two 


Huuared Dollars. Value received. Interest at six per cent. 
J. LEWIS BEAN. 


B. A. WHITE. 
Joint and Several Note. { 
;$2,000.00. ‘ Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 25,4.-2. 
Ten months after date, we, or either of us, promise to pay Maggie 
sPatterson Two Thousand Dollars, value received. Interest at ae per 


cent, ° r 
R. E. WOOD. 
Principal and Surety Note. 

)$600.00. Montreal, Sept. 21, 1901. 

i For value received, on or before July 27, 1908, I promise to pay to the 
rder of Grover Cleveland, Six Hundred Dollars, Interest at nine per 
ent. W. J. SHAW, Principal. 

; THOS. RODDEN, Surety. 

'  NOTE.—The general form of a Principal and Surety is for the principal 

‘to properly sign the note, and the surety to endorse it. 


A Note by One who Cannot write. 
$49.50. Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 20, 1901. 
One year after date, I promise to pay N. Bowker or order Forty-nine 
30-10C dollars, with interest at eight per cent. Value received. 


his 
JOHN x ROURKE. 
H, A. Starr. Witness. 


mark. 
N, B.—A note made by a person who cannot write should always be. 
witnessed by a disinterested person. 
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*Iron Clad Form. 


$300.00. Salt Lake City, Utah, May 19, 

Two years after date, for value received, we promise to pay to te 
order of L. B. Lawson, Three Hundred Dollars, negotiable and payable at 
the Commercial National Bank of Salt Lake City, Utah, without defalca- 
tion or discount, with eight per cent. interest per annum from date until 
paid, both before and after judgment, payable in U. S. gold coin; and it 
suit be instituted for the collection of this note we agree to pay a ees 
Dollars attorney’s fee. If the interest be not paid as herein stipula 
the legal holder of this note may declare the principal due, and procees! 
by law to recover both principal and interest. 

T. C. HALLETT, 
J. T. HALLETT. 
A Note by a Married Woman. 


$200.00. San Francisco, Cal., June 15, 1901. 

Two years after date, I promise to pay Fred. Lueben, or order, Two 
Hundred Dollars, with interest at eight per cent., payable annually. 
Value received. MRS. MARY CHANDLER, 

N. B.—A married woman could formerly incur no liability, but now the 
statutes of the various States give her more or less freedom to enter inte 
contracts,and consequently her note can be enforced against her. But 
in most States she cannot be bound by a note given to her husband, nor 
can he give a note to her. If she lends money to him and takes his note, 
eeoUre of equity will oblige the husband to pay her, but the court of law 
will not. 


Chattel Note. 


$700.00. Earlville, [li., Aug. 17, 1901, 
Thirty days from date, for value received, I promise to pay Walter J. 
Miller or order, Seven Hundred Dollars in Warrenville Flour, at the then 
market rate, the same to be delivered at the option of the owner withim 
the limits of the town of Earlville. Cc. D. CHAMBERS. 


Accommodation Note. 


$500.00. Meriden, Vt., March 13, 1901. 

Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of S. J. Umbreit, 
Five Hundred Dollars, at the Earlville National Bank, without defalca- 
tion. Value received. M. SUNDERMAN. 

Credit the drawer, S. J. Umbreit. 

NOTE.—An accommodation note is.where a person gives his note to 
another person, who is by agreement permitted to take it to the bank and 
pers Ji dlecounted: In the hands of the original holder it cannot be 
collected. 


Produce Note. 


$37.00. Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 20, 1901. 
For value received, I promise to pay to L. L. Orth on demand 
Thirty-seven Dollars, in goods at our store. J. L. STROHM, 
My Own Order. 
$200.00. Ottawa, Ont., July 20, 1901, 


For value received, I promise to pay, sixty days after date, to my own 
order, Two Hundred Dollars, with interest at eight per cent. 
A. S. BARNARD. 
NOTE.—A note may be drawn to the maker’s own order, with his tn- 


dorsement in favor of the creditor. This note then can be transferred 
without indorsement. 


* This form is used by bankers and brokers in the Rocky Mountaim 
and Pacific States; it is really a form of Judgment Note. = 
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INDORSEMENTS OF NOTES. 


1. The word indorsement signifies a writing on the back 
of a bill or written instrument. 

2. Indorsements are made for the purpose of transferring 
the title or ownership of notes from one person to another. 
This quality of transferring negotiable paper gives to it its great 
value and importance in commerce. 

3. The payee of a note may transfer his title to another 
person by writing across the back of it his own name and then 
delivering it to the other person. 

4. Indorsements are generally made before the maturity of 
the paper, but they are sometimes made after. 

5. When no date is connected with the indorsement the 
presumption is that it was made before the paper fell due. 

6. When the payee of negotiable paper has indorsed a note 
or bill, he is then called the indorser, and the person to whom 
he transferred the title is called the indorsee. 

7. The indorsement may be on any part of the note, or on 
a paper annexed to it, in ink or in pencil. 

8. When note or bill is drawn payable to a person or his 
order, it is transferable only by his indorsement. Nothing else 
in law will hold the parties to a note directly liable to the holder, 

9. When money is received on a bill or note, the amount 
and date of receiving shovld be plainly written on the back of 
the paper. 

Forms of Indorsements. 


1, Indorsement in Blank. 


Fohn S. Barton, 
% Indorsement in Fall. 


Pay to Fas. Fones, or order. 
Fohn S. Barton. 


% Qualified Indorsement. 


Without recourse. 
Fohn S. Barton. 


« Restrictive Indorsements. 


Pay Robert Hunter, for my use. 
Fohn S. Barton. 


Pay to Chas. Harrison only 


Fohn S. Barton, 


5. Conditional Indorsement. 

Pay to the order of George 
Gray, the within, unless before 
due he receives the amount 
from my agent. 

John S. Barton. 
6. Indorsement by an Agent, 
Howard Chester, 

By Fohn S. Barton, his agent 
7. A Guaranty ona Note. 

For value received in cash, f 
hereby guarantee the paymens 
of the within note. 

Fohn S. Barton 
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1.—Blank Indorsement. 

A blank indorsement is writing the name of the holder on 
the back of the note. This, however, is not the best form of 
indorsement, and should rarely be used. 

Form 1 (page 106) is indorsed in blank as follows: 


N. B.—This note is now transferable without further indorse- 


orent. 
2.—Full Indorsement. 


When the holder writes upon the back of the note, or bill, 
the name of the person to whom it is to be paid, and makes it 
payable to his order, and signs his name below, it is called a 
fill indorsement. 


N. B.—This note cannot be sold or transferred without Mr. 
West’s indorsement. Do not write “Pay to J. A. West or 
order.” The word “order” can easily be stricken and “bearer” 
written over it and then any one holding the note can collect 
it. Always write “Pay to order of,” as in above form. 

3.—Qualified Indorsement or, How to Avoid Liability. 

This is generally done by inserting the words “without re- 
course” in the indorsement. It relieves the indorser from all 
liability to pay, while at the same time it transfers the title per- 
fectly to the one to whom it is sold. 


MNERGY OVERCOMES DIVWICULTIES, 


4.—Restrictive Indorsement. 
‘A restrictive indorsement is intended to confine the paymem¢ 
@@ some particular person or purpose. Form 1 (page 106) & 
@estrictively indorsed as follows: 


N. B.—This note cannot be transferred. The mere omission 
of the words “order” or “bearer” in an indorsement on the back 
of a note or draft does not have the same effect as the omission 
of the same words inithe face of the note or draft. If omitted 
on the face, it restricts negotiability. 

5.—Conditional Indorsement. 

“Neither the original character of the note nor its negotiabil- 
ity is affected by a conditional indorsement. It only affects the 
sitle of the one to whom it is transferred. 

The Form of a Money Indorsement. 
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ORDERS. 


An order is a written request to deliver money or goods to 
& person named, or to his order, or to bearer, the same to be 
tharged to the person signing the request. 

Orders are negotiable, but the person on whom they are 
drawn is not under obligation to pay them, unless they have 
been accepted, for an order partakes of the nature of a draft. 


$5h.00. Gallina, Ock 14, 7902. 


Qj. Gr. Whoun VG) ule: folease fy a the 


weasel Gifly faut OM, Za goods, and chatge the same te 


ty account 
Clda Sameio 
In Full of Account. 


$25 00. St. Louis, April 13, 19 
Cc. A, Mather, £sq.: 


Please pay John Rickert, or beares, 
Twenty-five Dollars in goods, and this shall be your receipt in full of my 


aecount. P. D. CRIMMINS. 
For Goods, 


Mr. W. W. Waisworth: 
New Orleans, March 4, 1901. 
Please send me per bearer ten barrels of Genesee Flour, and oblige, 
Yours truly, MINNIE HOWARD. 


Ale LOU: 


Chicago, Wa. i Dee 22, I9OL. 
Gu 2 O. Efege: 


AOY Guzty Dallas ($60.00). 
Y, @ tlten 


The above is called an I. O. U. It is not a promissory note, 
but is evidence of a debt due by virtue of a pi evious contract. 


HOW TO WRITE ALL KINDS OF DUE BILLS. 


A due-bill is not generally payable to order, nor is it assign- 
able by mere indorsement. It is simply the acknowledgment 


114 cur SHORT YOUR LOSSES, LET YOUR PROFITS GO OM 
of a debt; yet it may be transferred It may be payable im 


money or in merchandise. 
Due-bills do not draw interest, unless so specified. 


9195.00. Chicago. Wag. 14, 1900. 
Que Demy Hauinglon, fe value secetued, Ona 
Lndied and Guenty five Dallas, with tntesest 


On Demand. 
00. Naperville, Ill., July 1, 1901. 
Due E. ©. Miller, on demand, Two Hundred Fifty Dollars in goods 
from my store, tor value received. A. T. HANSON, 
In Merchandise. 
$1,000.00. Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 1, 1901. 


Due R. William, or order, One Thousand Dollars, payable in wheat at 
market price, on the first day of January next. 


CHARLES SCHUERER. 
HOW TO WRITE ALL KINDS OF RECEIPTS. 

A receipt is an acknowledgment in writing that a certain 
sum of money or thing has been received by the party giving 
and signing the same. 

1. A complete receipt requires the following statements: 
That a payment has been received; the date of the payment; the 
amount or article received; from whom received, and if for 
another, on whose behalf payment is made; to what debt or 
purpose it is to be applied; by whom received, and if for 
another, on whose behalf it was received. 

2. Ifthe giving and receiving of receipts were more strictly 
held to in the transactions of the various kinds of business, 
less trouble, fewer law-suits, and the saving of thousands of dol- 
lars would be the result. 

3. If payment is made upon account, upon a special debt, 
or in full, it should be so stated in the receipt. 

4. When an agent signs a receipt, he should sign his prin- 
cipal’s name and then write his name underneath as agent. 

5. It is not iiecessary to take a receipt on paying a note, 
draft, or other instrument indorsed by the payee, because the 
instrument itself becomes a receipt. 


6. If a receipt is obtained through fraud, or given under 
é@fror or mistake, it is void. 
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ALL THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF RECEIPTS. 
1, Receipt for Payment on Account. 


9250.06. Naperwitle, Me, PE é 1900. 
Gpeceved of J 4 Nihal, Gua handed 
and ify Dolbats on account, 
JE Boba 


2. BReseipt for Settlement of an Account. 


Joliet, Iil., March 20, 100%. 
Received of Thomas Rourke, Two Hundred and Twenty 14-100 Dol> 
lars, in settlement of account to date. Cc. S. SELBY. 
3. Receipt in Full of all Demands. 


Meriden, Conn., Jan. 14, 1901. 
Received of C. F. Hetche, One Thousand Dollars, in full of all demandy 
to date. oO. N. OBRIGHT. 


a. Receipt for a Particular Bill. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1902 
Received of Morris Cliggitt, Four Hundred Dollars, in Payment for a 
bill of Merchandise. R. ZACHMAN. 
6.” Receipt for Rent. 
Snyder, Tex., Mar. 20, 1901. 
Received of L. Heininger, Forty Dollars, in full for one month’y 
rent, to April 20, for residence at 44 Olive Street. 
: J. LEWIS BEAN, 


6. Receipt for a Note. 


Rec’d, Buffalo, March 6, 1901, from Messrs. Taylor & Co., their note 
of this date, at three months, our favor, for Twelve Hundred and Twenty 
Dollars; which, when paid, will be in full of account rendered to Ist 


tnstant. 
$1,220.00. Cc. H. OLIVER. 


7. Receipt for Service. 
| Lemont, Ill., July 23, 1902 
Received of Samuel Lynn, Forty-Four Dollars, in full for services tp 


date. 
$44.00. DANIEL FURBUSH. 
8. Receipt for Money Advanced on a Contract. 


pooo. 00. Che cage, bMhda,, Dey 10, Igo#, 
Skecetwed of Chthut Cahd the oum of Gia 
Banded Dots, Vie fragment an conteacl le tusld fa 


hin a house al Yoo. 1439 Gay G4, Checaga 
| Gad Cranes 
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o, Receipt for the Purchase of a Horse. 


00. Omaha, Neb., March 20, 1901, 
Received of J. Lerch, Two Hundred Doliars, for a black mare, ware 
ranted only six years, sound, free from vice, and quiet to ride and drive. 
CHARLES M. SMITH. 


10, Indorsement of a Partial Payment of a Note. 


Ree’d, March 4, 1901, on account of within note, Three Hundred De}. 
LPS. 


il. Receipt for Borrowed Money. 


$35.00. Naperville, Ills., July 20, 1901. 
_ Borrowed and received from D. B. Givier, Thirty- Five Dollars, which 
% promise to pay on demand, with interest 

HENRY RAYMER. 


12. Receipt for Property. 


Rochester, N. Y., April 14, 1901. 
Received of Louis Heininger, the following enumerated articles, to be 
held in trust for him, and returned on his demand: One Gold Watch, 
two Promissory Notes, each dated March 4, 1901, and signed by Henry 
Taylor—one for Three Hundred Dollars, and one for Seven Hundred, 
each due one year from date. WILLIAM PLACE, 


13. Receipt for Payment ty tae sand of a Third Party. 


3450.00. Joliet, Ky., June 4, 1901. 
Received of Carl Cook by the hand of Frank Furbush sour Hundred 
Fifty Dollars, in full for proceeds of sale of stock, sold May 28, 1901. 


14. Receipt for a Note of Another Person. 


#200.00. Aurora, Ills., May 10, 1900. 
Received of Geo. Volk, a note signed by W. W. Paxton for the sum 

of Two Hundred Dollars, which, when paid, will be in full of all 

@emands to date. WILLIAM KRUGER..- 
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i BORROWING MONEY, BE PRECIOUS OF THY worv, HO 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


i. History.—The antiquity of banks is very great. Of mod- 
ern banks the bank of Venice was the first in date. The 
Bank of England is more than two hundred years old. The first 
bank in America was the Bank of North America, in Philadel 
~hia, established in 1782. 

2. Value to Business Men.—Banks are essential for the 
carrying on of modern commercial enterprises. They pro- 
vide for the safe-keeping of money and securities, they give 
business men an opportunity to borrow money, they afford fa- 
cilities for collection of notes, checks, and drafts. 

3. Custodian of Money.—A banker is the custodian of 
the money of other persons. Such is his business, viewed 
in its simplest aspect. A banker, if he hoarded the money 
deposited with him, would be simply a cash-keeper to the 
public; his bank would be literally a bank of deposit. Even 
were the business of banking limited to the keeping of deposits 
it would be of no small advantage to society: the depositors 
would be relieved from the care of their money, and in many 
cases from the trouble of handing it to those to whom they 
required to make a payment. If the person to whom the de- 
positor wishes to pay money intends also to deposit it, a transfer 
in the books of the banker from the one to the other, made on 
the order or check of the depositor, would effect the payme”t. 
The money itself would lie undisturbed. w 

4. Loaning It Out.—But the business of receiving money 
has almost always been, and is now universally, combined with 
that of lending it out. A banker coes not hoard all the money 
deposited with him—he gives the greatest portion out in loans, 
The lending of money is as much a part of his business as the 
receiving of deposits. 

5. Imterest.—For the money he lends he receives in- 
terest from the borrowers; and in this interest he is paid for 

s trouble in taking care of the deposits, and ior his risk of 
bad debts. The services that a banker performs as the cash- 
keeper of his depositors are great. In the case of persons not 
themselves in business it is quite usual for a banker to make 
all the money payments, beyond their small daily expenditure, 
and to receive the money payable to them. 


20 NEVER FAIL TO KEEP A PROMISE. 


6. Discounts.—Banks make their loans chiefly in the 
form of discounts; that is, upon bills of exchange. Commodities 
in the wholesale market are generally sold on credit. The buyer 
promises to pay the amount on a certain date to the seller, and 
his promise is contained in a bill of exchange. The seller trans- 
fers it to a bank, which, on the faith of it, advances the amount 
in loan to him, less discount, that is, interest of the money till 
the bill be due. This is called discounting. 

9. National Banks.—The system of national banks was 
established by act of Congress, Feb. 25, 1863. As amended by the 
act of 1900, national banks may be organized as follows: In towns 
not exceeding 3,000 in population, with a capital of $25,000; in 
towns of from 3,000 to 6,000, $50,000 capital; in towns of from 6,000 
to 50,000, $100,000 capital; over 50,000, $200,000 capital and up- 
wards. National bank notes must be issued by each national 
bank to the amount of at least one-quarter of its capital, and such 
notes may be issued to the full amount of each bank’s capital at 
the option of the directors. These notes are secured by U.S. bonds 
deposited in the United States Treasury. Only one-third of the 
notes issued by each bank can be in five dollar bills. 

8. Aggregate Circulation.—In 1863 the aggregate circula- 
tion allowed was $300,000,000, but an act passed in 1875 repealed 
all limitation on amount of circulation and made national bank- 
ing practically free. 

9. Safety.—The “National” bank is a private institution, 
differing from other banks only in this, that bonds have been 
deposited with the government as security for paper money, 
which the bank may issue. It is generally supposed that na- 
tional banks are more secure than others. The examination of 
these banks by a government inspector has gained.the confidence 
of the public in these institutions. We would not depreciate 
the necessity or value of these inspections, but that they are no 
guaranty of safety is seen from the many “National” banks 
that have gone into bankruptcy. 

10. Circulating Notes.—National banks do not always 
issue the amount of circulating notes permitted by law. When 
a low rate of interest and a high premium on bonds pre- 
vail it does not pay banks to issue currency secured by bonds. 

State and private banks do not issue circulating currency, they 
are usually deposit banks only and carry on a general business 
of loaning and dealing in money. 


YOUTH SHOULD BE A SAVINGS BANK, 12h 


11. Number.—Aucust, 1910, there were 7,145 national banks, 
with an authorized capital stock of $980,567,114. The number of 
state banks in the United States is 15,950. Capital $890,376,774. 

12. Failures.—From January 1, 1893, to June 30, 1900, the 
number of failures of banks, other than national, was 908; from 
October 31, 1892, to October 31, 1895, there were 120 failures of 


aational banks. 
a3. Banks that Never Fail.—The Chinese may bea trifle 


sow in their boasted intention of wiping the Mikado’s king- 
com off the map, but there are some features of their bank- 
img system which our boasted Western civilization might adopt 
with profit. Currency, in the form of bank notes, was issued 
im China as early as the ninth century, although the art of 
printing was not known in Europe till some centuries later. 
Chinese bank-notes are always redeemed, because the law in 
China provides that, when a bank fails, every man connected 
‘with it, including the managers and clerks, shall have his head 
chopped off, and they are all thrown in a heap, together with 
the books of the firm. This law has had such a salutary effect 
*hat not a single Chinese bank has suspended payment within the 
fast five hundred years. 

14- Government Banks.—It has been proposed that the 
government establish banks throughout the country for de 
posit and loaning purposes; that in country districts postmasters 
be authorized to receive money on deposit and send the same 
to the nearest loaning depositories. The profits arising to the 
government from loaning money at 4 per cent. on this plan, 
after all expenses are paid, is estimated at 400 millions annually. 
Some think this a visionary scheme, but it might prove far 
superior to our present system. 

_45- Savings Banks are intended to receive in trust of 
on deposit small sums of money, the surplus earnings of laborers. 
Every depositor is an owner in the bank and the profit is paid 
ta depositors in interest. At the end of a stated term the in- 
terest is added to the depositor’s account. Savings banks are 
generally under state supervision. They encourage the saving 
of money by the common people. 

16, A Bank Account.—Every young man should aim to 
have a bank account, however small the beginning. It will 
teach economy and has often been the starting point to success, 
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Keeping a bank account is not confined to business men and 
capitalists. Many farmers and wage earners have their bank ac- 
counts and everybody ought to know how to do bank business. 
At least ninety per cent. of the medium of exchange consists of 
bank checks. 

A bank account is a great promoter of self-respect. To save 
part of one’s earnings and have an account in a bank wins esteem 
from all good people. It is a distinction that also acts upon the 
possessor, 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH A BANK. 


1. In beginning an account with a bank a depositor is re- 
quired to put on record in the “signature book” his name as 
he intends to sign it on his checks. 

2. Do not wait until you get to the bank to count your 
money or to indorse your checks. 

3. Arrange your deposit at least before you present yourself 
at the receiving teller’s window. 

4. Place your bills all one way; right side up. 

5. Make your deposits in the bank as early in the day as 
possible, and never without your bank-book. 

6. Always use the deposit tickets furnished by the bank. 
When checks are deposited, the banks require them to be in- 
dorsed, whether drawn to order or not. 

7. Keep your check-book under a lock and key. 

8. Draw as few checks as possible; when several bills are 
to be paid, draw the money in one check. 

9. Do not allow your bank-book to run too long without 
balancing. Compare it with the account of the bank. 

10. In filling up checks, do not leave space in which the 
amount may be raised. 


11. Write your signature with the usual freedom, and never 
rary the style of it. 

12, Every check is paid by the bank at its own risk. If 
forged the bank must lose the amount. 

13. Always keep the stub of your check-book, and in issuing 
a check always fill the stub out first. 

14. Never make deposits without your bank-book. 

15.‘ Always examine your bank-book after depositing. It is 
the only receipt you have for money deposited. 


CHARACTER TELLS IN ALL CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 


DOING BUSINESS WITH A BANK. 


DISCOUNTING A NOTE AT THE BANK. 

1. Discount is a certain percentage deducted from a note or 
aebt for the payment of same before it is due. 

2. Bank discount is simple interest on the principal, taken in 
advance. 

It is the business of a bank to loan money to responsible per- 
sons, within reasonable limits. Regular customers receive first 
consideration. It is proper for you to offer any paper you may 
wish discounted to your banker. Take it coolly if you are 
refused, for the banker knows his own business best. The prin- 
cipal profit in banking is discounting notes, which is simply loan- 
ing money and receiving the interest in advance. 

3. In discounting a note which is drawing interest, the dis- 
count must be reckoned on the amount or value of the note 
when due. (The interest for the full time must be first added to 
the face of the note before computing the discount.) 


Example.—Robert F. May, on May 2d, offered the following note prop- 
erly indorsed, for discount: 
$525. Philadelphia, March 29, 1901. 
Sixty days after date, we promise to pay to Robert F. May, or order, 
at the Union National Bank, Five Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars, 
without defalcation. Value received. R. J. BIRNEY & CO. 
How much will he receive as the net proceeds of the above note? 
Sixty days from March 29th is May 28th. From May 2d to May 28th, 
naciuding the day of discount, is 27 days. 
Interest on $525 for 27 days—2.36 discount. 
525—2,36—522.64 net proceeds, 
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VITAL POINTS ON CHECKS. 

1. A check is a simple order on a bank by one who has 
funds in the bank, for the immediate payment of a ceriain sum 
of money. 

2, A bank can stamp a check good, or certify it, and thus 
become responsible to the holder for the amount. 

3. In sending a check away from your own town or locality 
it should always be certified, as in the above. 

4. Acheck is not due until presented. Itis negotiable. It 
has no days of grace. 

5. Giving a check is no payment of an indebtedness, unless 
the check is paid. 

6. The death of the maker of the check before presentment 
to the bank renders the check null and void. 

7. A forged check paid by the bank is the bank’s loss, and 
not the depositor’s. 

8. Payment of acheck may be stopped by subsequent order 
to bank by maker before presentment of check. 

9. The amount of the check should always be written out in 
words. 

10. Every holder of a check is liable tc a subsequent holder 
only for the time for which he would be held, if originally 
liable. 

ll. Itis the safest rule always to act with diligence in pre- 
senting checks for payment. 

12. Ifaraised check is paid by the bank, it can only charge 
the depositor the amount for which he drew, unless the raising 
of the check was made possible by the carelessness of the 
maker. In that case the maker would be responsible for the 
loss. 

13. If you have money in a bank and you wish to draw out 
a certain sum, write ‘‘Pay to myself,” instead of writing your 
name in the body of the check, and then sign it. 

14. Banks of this country do not cash a check drawn pay- 
able to order unless the person presenting the check is known 
to the bank. 

15. If you write a check for a stranger who needs identifica- 
tion at your bank, have him indorse the check in your pres- 
ence and under hi- ‘adorsement write ‘‘Indorsement above guar- 
anteed,” signing your name. He can then draw the check with- 
out further identification by signing his name again in the 
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Presence of the banker. Another method is to write “Pay te 
Cash.” 

16. Do not draw a check unless you have the money on de- 
posit or in your possession to deposit. Do not presume on the 
generosity of your bank by drawing a sum larger than your 
balance. 

HOW TO INDORSE A CHECK. 

1. The check is the most common commercial paper in 
use, and it is astonishing to see how many intelligent and edu- 
cated people lack the necessary information on this subject. 

2. Write across the back (not lengthwise) near the left end. 

3. Simply writing your name on the back is a:blank in- 
dorsement, and signifies that it has passed through your hands, 
and is payable to bearer. 

Ajit you wish to make the check payable to some particular 
person, write: Pay to the order of ana name), and then 
sign your name below. 

s5. Always indorse a check just as it appears on the face. 
If a check is payable to 2. Block, it cannot be indorsed Frank 
Block. If the spelling of the name on the face of the check is 
wrong, indorse first as the name appears on the face, and below 
this first indorsement write your name correctly. 

6. If the name on the face of the check is written Rey. W 
A. Schutte, it must be so written in the indorsement. 

7. If you wish to deposit a check, write: “For Deposit,” 
and below this your name. This is not necessary if you take 
the check to the bank yourself. 

8. Do not write any unnecessary information on the back 
of your check. A story is told of a woman who received a 
check from her husband, and when cashing it wrote “ Your lov« 
ing wife” above her name on the check. 

Form of an Indorsement When Transferred. 
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382 HOLD YOUR GROUND AND PUSH HARD. 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR WRITING, ACCEPTING, ANU 
TRANSFERRING ALL KINDS OF DRAFTS. 


1. A draft is a written order by one person on another for 
the payment of a specified sum of money. 

2. The one who writes the draft is called the “drawer,” the 
one on whom it is written the ‘“drawee,” and the one to whom 
it is to be paid the “payee.” 

3. Drafts may be made payable at sight, on demand, or at 
a certain time after date, or after sight. 

4. The person drawn upon is under no obligation to the 
holder of the draft unless he accepts it. 

5. The usual method of writing an acceptance is, to write 
across the face of the draft, with red ink, the word “Accepted,” 
following with date and signature. 

6. When acceptance or payment is refused the draft is pro- 
tested. 

7. A protest is a formal declaration made by a notary pub- 
lic, under his hand and seal, at the request of the holder, for 
non-acceptance or non-payment, and the parties liable are forsa- 
ally notified. 

8. Drafts are negotiable both before and after acceptance. 

g. Drafts drawn at sight or on demand are not presented 
for acceptance, but for payment only. 

10. Drafts may be drawn to one’s own order, and then in- 
dorsed in favor of the party to whom they are to be sent. 

11. In buying a draft at the bank, it is always best to have 
it made payable to yourself, and then indorse it in favor of 
the party to whom you intend to transfer it. This gives you a 
good receipt for the money. 

12. A promise to accept a draft will be equivalent to an 
acceptance if it has given credit to the bill. 

13. Should the person upon whom the draft-is drawn. die 
before it was accepted, it should be presented for acceptance 
to his legal representatives. 

14. Any material alteration of a draft after it has been drawn 
or accepted makes it valueless. 

15. A draft made by one bank upon another is called a 
bank draft. 
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FORMS OF DRAFTS. 


There are four kinds of drafts:—Bank Draft, On-Demand 
raft, Sight Draft, and Time Draft. The Bank Draft is most 
frequently used. An On-Demand Draft is payable at once, 

‘while a Sight Draft is allowed three days of grace in some 
States. 


4. Bank Draft. 


$100. State of Illinois, May 10, 2001. 
The First Nationa’ Bank of Naperville. Pay to the order of F. dw 
Bueben One Hundred Dollars. 


To Union National Bank, W. L. HETZ. Cashier, 
y Chicago, IJ}. 

No. 46. 

2. On-Demané Draft. 
§200. Troy Grove, Ill., Aug. 1, 1901. 


On demand pay to the order of Frank Meyers at ihe Mendota Fira. 
National Bank, One Hundred Dollars. 
Value received, A. S. HUDSON, 
To Charles Lerch, 
Nendota, Ill. 


é. Sight Draft. 


00. Naperville, Tenn., July 10, 1901. 
At sight pay to the order of C. Parman, Five Hundred Dollars, engi 
eharge to the account of 


®o Jesse Lerch, H. H. ZEMMER. 
Meriden, Ji. 
€. Time Draft. 
$450.30. Ottawa, Fla., July 5, 4908 


Ten days from date pay to J. L. Nichols, or order, Four Hundres 
Fifty 30-100 Dollars. Value received. 
To Alvin Brown, C. E. LAMALE. 
Ottawa, Fla. 


6. Accepted Draft. 


turora, Ilh,, Dec. 8th, 1902. 


Y, Fen ays! tepbk pap 2 Gi He Cedar ah Themes 
W, Jones, Foo Handved i ond Fifty..... 5, Dollars, 
pra ey ae ries ibe lin? 978 
ree'd, which place to te © count of 
To NR. R. Robinson & Co., r Samuel Kaint 


Wilmington, Del. 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


The Letter of Credit is one of the most useful of banking 
instruments. It is of great convenience to travelers in Europe 
and has become such a common feature of banking that every 
one should be familiar with its purpose and form. The first 
page is the Letter of Credit proper, authorizing the payment 
of a certain sum. The second page shows the names of the 
bankers and the amounts paid by each. The third and fourth 
pages give the names of the various bankers to whom the letter 
is addressed. In this way a traveler need carry with him only 
enough to meet local expenses. The person receiving a Let- 
ter of Credit gives the banker copies of his signature. These 
are forwarded to the bankers drawn upon and named on the 
third and fourth pages. Signatures are then compared and 
payment is made upon their identification. We append forms 
of the first and second pages of a Letter of Credit: 


First Page. 


SMITH BROS. & CO., 

Circular Letter of Credit, 

No. BB 27,049. New York, May 10, 190i. 

Gentlemen:—We request that you will have the goodness to furnism 
W. A. Schutte, the bearer, whose signature is at foot, with any funds 
he may require to the extent of £500 (say Five Hundred Pounds Sterling) 
against his drafts upon Messrs. Smith Bros. & Co., London; each draft 
must bear the number (No. BB 27,049) of this letter, and we engage that 
the same shall meet due honor. 

Whatever sums Mr. Schutte may take up you will please indorse on 
the back of this circular letter, which is to continue in force until March 
15, 1902, from the present dete. 

We are respectfully, gentlemer, 

Your obedient servants, 


To Messieurs SMITH BROS. & CO. 


The Bankers mentioned - 
on the 8rd page of this Ramee coe 

f Crecit. e si 
go ating W. A. SCHUTTE. 


Second Page. 


Date P Name of |Amount Expressed|Amount in 
een By Whom Paid. City. in Words. Figures. 
paid. all as 
..|Brown, Shipley & Co|Liverpool |Forty Pounds f £40] 0} 0 
my ae yin Nawtond Co.|Paris Twenty Pounds 20} 0) 0 
Aug. 12../Koch, Lauer & Co. Hamburg |Twenty Pounds 20| 0} 0 
jug. 24..|L. Rogers & Co. Geneva Sixty Pounds 60} 0) 
Bept. 1.../London Banking Co./London _ |'Ten Pounds 10} 0) 0 
Sept. 10..;Nat. Bank of Scot. Edinburgh |Fifty Pounds 50 . 4 


Sept. 24..!North’n Bank’g Co.!Belfast Twenty Pounds 20 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


Almost every business and professional man in the coun- 
try keeps all the money which he does not need for casual per- 
sonal expenses on deposit in a bank; he pays nearly all his bills 
by means of checks; and consequently he receives payments for 
the most part in checks drawn by those who owed him; he 
does not, on receiving a check, go or send to the bank to pro- 
cure the money, but deposits it to his credit in his own bank; 
and there are many banks in every large city. 

Now a wholesale merchant may receive each day a large 
number of checks, some on one bank, some on another. Of 
course his own bank, in which he deposits these checks, prop- 
erly endorsed, desires to collect the money upon them at once, 
because its profits are made by lending at interest the money 
entrusted to it by depositors. 

But in a city where there are twenty or forty or more banks, 
it would be a great waste of time and labor, besides being haz- 
ardous, for each one to send around a messenger to each bank 
to collect what is due. To avoid this the clearing-house has 
been devised. 

At a certain hour on every business day a messenger from 
each bank goes to “the clearing,” carrying all the checks against 
any and every other bank in the city taken during the previous 
twenty-four hours. The checks are made up into separate pack- 
ages, and each has a statement o! the aggregate amount due 
from the bank. 

All the rest is a mere matter of addition and subtraction, 
which is done by the clearing-house clerks. The First Na- 
tional Bank has brought in checks against other banks to the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars; other banks have brought in 
checks against the First National to the amount of fifty-one 
thousand dollars. Then the First National is debtor to the 
clearing-house in the sum of one thousand dollars. 

Other banks are creditors. Of course the debits and cred- 
its balance each other to a cent. The debtor banks must im- 
mediately pay, in money, whatever they each owe to the clear- 
ing-house; the whole sum is at once divided among the creditor 
banks, and the “clearing” is over. 


Thus the claims by each bank against every other bank 
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in the city have been adjusted at very little expense of time and 
labor, and with the use of a small amount of actual money. The 
checks and drafts settled are called “exchanges,” and the 
money necessary to complete the settlement is the “balance.” 

London originated the clearing-house. In times of money 
panics the clearing-house has been of great service to banks and 
communities. In good years the exchanges at the New York 
clearing-house reach nearly forty thousand million dollars a 
year, or about one hundred and twenty-five millions on every 
bank day. These vast accounts are settled by the shifting about, 
from day to day, of not more than ten million dollars. 

This shows what an immense saving in the use of money 
the clearing-house makes. The principle is applied to other 
things besides banking. At New York and also at Boston the 
brokers have a stock clearing-house. Certificates of stock take 
the place of checks. The broker who has bought five thou- 
sand shares and sold four thousand of ‘Northwest’ receives 
one thousand shares from the clearing-house and pays the money 
balance due on all his transactions. 

But although the clearing-house principle is capable of wide 
application, it is chiefly employed in the bankers’ clearing-houses 
of this country to the number of about sixty in the chief cities 
from Maine to Washington. 


CLEARING-HOUSE MANAGEMENT. 


In a clearing-house where a very slight error may postpone 
the settlement of all the banks of the city, it is necessary that the 
rules be strict and rigidly enforced. The clerks employed are 
experts in their work. Disorderly conduct and errors are sub- 
ject to a fine. A committee is empowered to remove any one 
when the interests of the Association require it. Should any 
bank fail to pay the balance due from it at the proper hour, 
the balances due must be paid by the remaining banks in pro- 
portion to the respective balances against the defaulting bank. 


THE JOURNEYING OF CHECKS. 

A business man, receiving a check in the course of trade, 
seldom thinks of sending it to the bank on which it is drawn, 
but deposits it in the bank with which he keeps his account. 
Formerly banks collected these checks through agents, but 
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the clearing-house system has made these collections more sim 
ple. Millions of dollars are collected by banks daiiy 1 this way 
“y the transfer of a few thousands. 

Checks on local banks are sometimes sent to distant points and 
iyequently pass through a number of hands before they reach the 
ipank upon which they are drawn. Suppose, for instance, a mer- 
chant in Waco, Texas sends his check on a local bank, which 
payable through a bank in New Orleans, by mail to pay a bill of 
sixtv dollars in Mankato, Minn. The Mankato merchant deposits 
the check in a local bank ana receives credit for the full amount. 
The Mankato bank sends it to its representative in St. Paul, and 
he in turn sends it toa representative in Chicago. The Chicago 
bank to which it is sent may have no southern correspondent, and 
sends the check to New York, where it passes into the hands of a 
New Orleans bank representative. At New Orleans it may pass 
through the clearing-house to the New Orleans bank, through 
which it is payable, and then it is sent to Waco, where it is 
tharged up against the man who issued it. If this check had not 
been payable through a New Orleans bank, it probably would not 
have passed through the New Orleans clearing-house, but might 
have been sent direct to Waco or to Austin and then to Waco for 
collection. All the banks and the clearing-house through which 
this check passes stamp their indorsements upon the back of the 
check, so that the back of a check, through the many indorse- 
ments, presents a strange and mixed-up appearance, 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
TRANSFERRING COMMERCIAL PAPERS. 


1. A Legal Transfer.—A legal transfer of commercial paper 
is usually made before it matures, and the law protects 
the innocent holder of it in his possession. Even if he buys 
it from the thief who stole it, or from the party who found it 
or got it by fraud, it belongs to him, if he knew nothing of the 
illegal transactions and acted without knowledge of the theft 
or fraud. ) 

2. Usual Form.—Paper is usually transferred by indorse: 
ment (the seller placing his name on the back of the 
note or bill). Thus the indorser agrees to pay the amount 
if the maker does not, and he is therefore responsible, if properly 
notified when the paper is due and is not paid. 

3- Blank Indorsement.—A blank indorsement most com- 
monly used in business is simply writing the name on the back 
of the note or bill, and after the first indorsement it may 
be transferred by delivery the same as a government bond or 
bank bill. 

4- Peculiar Sacredness of Commercial Paper.—The law 
protects the holder of negotiable paper in his possession 
of it, when it would not protect him in the possession of 
any other kind of property, for there is a peculiar sacred- 
ness attached to paper. Thus: If A had stolen a horse from 
B and sold it to C, the law would not protect C, but would 
allow B to take the horse. Whereas in case of a note, the law 
would protect C in his ownership of the note and he could 
hold the maker for the amount, if C was innocent and knew 
nothing of the way in which A got possession of the note. 

5. The Purchaser.—If the purchaser is aware that there 
are any defects about a note or bill, or if there is any- 
thing suspicious, he buys it at his own risk. 

J. Transferring Found or Stolen Paper.—Should A lose 
his note for $300 and B find it, the latter could not compei 
A to pay it, unless he could prove that he came fairly into posses- 
sion of it, No thief conld collect a note himself which h> had 
stolen if the fact of this theft could be proved, but if the note had 
a biank indorsement on the back of it, he could transfer or sel? 


wm 
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. 
the note to an innocent party who could collect the noteif he can 
show he made the purchase in good faith. 

7. Void Paper.—Paper void where made is everywhere 
void. Even in case of void paper, a party who indorses it over 
to an innocent holder would be bound by his indorsement, be- 
cause he made a new contract to pay it when he indorsed it. 

8. Indorsement of a Note Before it is Made.—When a 
party indorses a note before it is made, and it is afterwards made 
for a larger amount than was agreed, he cannot escape his liabil- 
ity toan innocent holder by pieading that fact. The rule is the 
same when a party accepts a blank draft. 

9. Avoiding Liability.—An indorser can avoid liability 
by writing the words “without recourse,” or, “without re- 
course to me.” He can also specify what use is to be made 
of the funds when the paper is made, as for instance: “Pay 
Irving Taylor, or order, for credit of my account.” 

10. After Maturity.—Paper can be transferred after ma- 
turity and usually no difficulty will arise over it, but the 
maker of the note may make any defense against the assignee 
possible had the note not been transferred. 

11. An Innocent Holder.—An innocent holder of paper, 
having paid value for it before maturity, can hold both the 
maker and indorser responsible for payment. 

12. General Rule.—In the transfer of commercial pa- 
per the indorser is held equally responsible for payment with 
the maker, and it is a safe rule to require the indorsement of 
the party who holds the paper before accepting it. An indorser 
who has paid a note can afterwards sell it. In the case of accom- 
modation paper, however, when the payee has once paid it the 
paper is canceled, and cannot again be transferred so as to give 
the holder a'right of action against any one, except the party 
who paid and then transferred it. 


DEMAND OF PAYMENT. 


1. Time and Place.—Demand should always be made 
at the proper time and place. If the name of a bank or any 
other place is mentioned in the paper, it should be made there. 

2. Insolvency.—If the debtor is bankrupt, it is no reason 
why a demand should not be made on him. 
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3. In Person. Demand must be made in person, and it 
tannot legally be made by mail. 

4- Possession of Paper.—The party making the demand 
must have possession of the paper, for the debtor can insist on 
having it delivered to him when paid. 

5- Lost Paper.—In case the paper is lost, a bond of in- 
demnity must be made and tendered to the debtor, as protection 
aM case it is ever found. 

6. Refused Payment.—If demand is legally made and 
it is refused, the paper must be protested and the proper partie’ 
-motified. This is usually the work of a notary public. 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM—ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES. 

3. There are many good reasons why people should pay cash 
for everything purchased. Hopeful people will always buy more 
freely if they can get it on credit, and are never anxious for 
pay day to come around. 

2. Remember that those who sell on credit must charge from 
70 to I5 per cent. more for goods in order to cover the 
interest and risks. It has been found that from 7 to 10 
per cent. of trusted out accounts become worthless. 

3. It is always uncertain which of the trusted persons will 
fail to pay his account, and consequently all persons buying 
on credit have to share the extra prices, in order to meet the 
losses which all business men sustain that do a credit business. 

4. Remember, the man who can pay cash for goods, or what- 
aver purchases he may make, can always secure a better bargain 
than the man who buys on credit. It therefore would be a great 
saving if every one could manage, by rigid economy, if necessary, 
to pay cash for everything he buys. 

5. Persons who buy real estate, or merchants who buy large 
quantities of goods, may often find it necessary to buy on 
eredit. Many, of our wealthiest farmers and business men made 
their money largely in having the benefit of credit, but, at the 
same time, if cash could be paid for everything purchased, 
whether real estate or other articles, it would be a great saving 
to the purchaser. 

6. Keep your word as good as a bank and you will always 
have credit when you desire it, and friends when you need 


them,, 
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“HIS BURDEN OF DEBT HE BORE TO THE GRAVE.” 


HOW TO COLLECT DEBTS. 


While most debts are paid voluntarily, yet many men have 
been ruined by the failures of others to pay their debts. This 
suggests caution on the part of all who give credit or make 
loans. The earnings of a life time may soon be swallowed up 
by unworthy and dishonest creditors. 


B. Settlement. It is, however, necessary to extend credit 
to others, and with the greatest of precaution those whe 
can not or will not pay their debts sometimes become our 
debtors. When this is the case the best method is to attempt 
an adjustment by mutual agreement. If your debtor is honest 
and still by some unfortunate circumstance is unable to pay 
his debts, it is best to treat him with respect and kindness. The 
law of kindness has affected the payment of many debts where 
legal measures would have wholly failed. Every effort possible 
should -be made to effect a settlement by mutual agreement. 
Rather suffer and lose what may belong to you than seek an 
adjustment by law. 
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2. Expense.—Litigation is always expensive and also 
uncertain. Avoid it if possible. Settle without consulting a 
lawyer if possible. Go to law as a last resort. 

3- Collection.—If it is impossible for you to secure a 
settlement, then, if the case demands, it may be necessary 
to place the account with a lawyer for collection. 

4- Arrest.—The arrest of the debtor can only be made 
to secure the person of the debtor (or defendant) while the suit 
for debt is pending, or to force him to give security for his ap- 
pearance after judgment, but in some States no arrests are al- 
lowed, except in criminal cases. 

§. Attachment.—This is a writ issued by the Justice 21 
the Peace or Judge, or some other officer having jurisdiction, 
commanding the sheriff or constable to attach the property of 
the debtor, to satisfy the demands of the creditor. This writ 
may be issued at the beginning or during the suit. In some 
States, Alabama, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and 
others, the debtor may retain possession of the property and 
give a bond as a guaranty that the property will be held for 
the debt in case he is defeated in the suit. All attachments lose 
their validity in case the debtor (or defendant) wins the suit. 

6. Judgment and Execution.—A suit is ended by the 
courts giving a judgment, either in favor of the debtor or the 
creditor. If the judgment is in favor of the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant refuses to pay the amount of the judgment, an execu- 
tion is issued by the court which commands the sheriff to take 
sufficient property of the defendant, if it can be found, to satisfy 
the judgment. The sheriff may also seize the person of the 
defendant and imprison him until he pays judgment or the same 
is discharged by judicial decision of insolvency. Real estate, 
however, cannot be sold on execution in some States, unless a 
jury should find that the profits in rents, etc., will not pay the 
judgment within the limit of seven years, or some other time 
fixed by law. 

7. Garnishment. After judgment has been rendered, the 
money or goods due the defendant, if in the hands of a third 
person, may be attached to pay the plaintiff. The person in 
whose hands the money or goods attached are, is known in 


law as the garnishee or trustee. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN WEALTH. 


It matters not what.a man’s income is, reckless extravagance 
and waste will sooner or later bring him to ruin. The average 
young man of today when he begins to earn is soon inclined 
to habits of extravagance and wastefulness. The five, ten or 
fifteen cents a day that is squandered, while a mere trifle ap- 
parently, if saved, would in a few years amount to thousands 
of dollars and go far towards establishing the foundation of a 
future career. In order to acquire the dollars one must take 
eare of the dimes and nickels. It is not what a man earns but 
what he saves that makes him rich. John Jacob Astor said that 
the saving of the first thousand dollars cost him the hardest 
struggle. It is the duty of every young man to begin to save 
from the moment he commences to earn, be it ever so little. 
This habit will not only aid in acquiring wealth, but will give a 
fitness for larger duties. He who is not able to manage a small 
income is not competent to have charge of a larger one. 

The way to make money is to save it. Always remember and 
practice the maxim, “A dollar saved, a dollar earned.” 

A small sum of money saved daily for fifty years will grow 
at the following rate: 

Daily Savings. ; 
Futy .Gentscio eat wees $47,520 


Onew Centos coma ose $ 950 

tens Gentstoss os kainges 9,504. 1 3Sixty aGents: \.. cas. s eo oes 

sEwenty Cents i... cs. 19,006 | Seventy Cents ........ 66,528 

(Bhirty: Gents. ...4 . << "26/51Ss eBighty Centsiccocenoe . 76,032 

ontwe Gents) 4 <..04\4 at 38,015 | Ninety Cents ......... 85,537 
OneDollarss na - $95,040 


HOW TO MAKE CHANGE QUICKLY. 


1. Consider the amount of the purchase as money already 
counted out; for example, if the purchase amounts to 46 cents, 
and you are handed a $2.00 bill in payment, count out 4 cents 
to make it 50 cents, then count out the other $1.50. 

2. Should the purchase amount to $2.54, and you are handed 
$10.00, count out 46 cents to make it $3.00, then count out even 
dollars to make the $10.00, and your change is correct. 

3. Always count your change after receiving, and see tha: 
it is correct. 


“wry SON, YOU SHALL HAVE A HOME WHILE I LIVE. BUT I CANNOT DEED YOU 
MY FARM; ITIS ALL I HAVE TO SUPPORT MEIN MY¥ OLD AGE,” 


DO NOT GIVE AWAY YOUR PROPERTY IN OLD AGE. 


Many persons, as they advance in years, make the fatal 
mistake of giving away their property to children and then 
depend upon them for support. 

How many old persons have gone to their graves broken- 
hearted and suffering for the necessaries of life, because they 
desired to help their children, and gave them their property. 

If the weight of years becomes heavy and there is plenty of 
property, a portion may be safely divided among the children, 
but the major portion should always be held and controlled 
directly or indirectly by the old couple. 

1. It will insure good care and plenty of tle necessaries of 


life 
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2. The devotion and love of children will never grow cold 
while there is something in store for them. 

It was the writer’s experience in his boyhood to board in a 
family where the father in his old age had bequeathed his en- 
tire property to his children. When the same was divided be- 
tween them their aged father became a burden, and he was 
sent from daughter to son, as they had all obligated themselves 
to care in turn for their aged father. But he never entered the 
home of a son or daughter, where he was a welcome guest. 
In the family, where the writer boarded, where the aged father 
was then, if there was a cup of coffee short in the morning, it 
was the old man’s cup that was not filled; if meat or other food 
was short, it was the old man’s plate that indicated the shortage; 
if the pie was somewhat deficient, it was the old man’s piece 
that was cut in two, and he was compelled to sleep in a cold 
garret at night, alone and deserted, and when the broken-hearted 
old man passed away, no doubt every child felt delight instead 
of sorrow in his heart. 

Every man should make a will in favor of his wife, so. that 
in her old age she shall not become dependent. 


TEACHING BUSINESS TO WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


Women are too frequently ridiculed because of their 
ignorance of business matters. How can they understand busi- 
ness_and business methods, if they have never had an oppor- 
tunity to learn and transact business? Every husband should 
teach his wife some of the more important ways of business. 
He should interest her in his financial affairs, and show her some 
of the business forms and business documents which form a 
part of his business transactions. It is a great advantage for a 
wife to be familiar with her husband’s business, as she is liable 
to be called upon at any time to settle his estate. 

How many burdens are annually thrust upon widows, and 
at what a disadvantage they are in managing the business 
affairs of the family! Then why not make the path straighter 
and smoother by beginning now, by teaching your wives and 
daughters practical business methods? 

For family instruction we would suggest the following rules: 

1. Assist your wife or daughter in drawing up notes, and. 
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teach her not only the correct form, but give her some of the 
laws bearing upon the legal relations of both debtor and creditor. 

2. Make various indorsements upon the notes which have 
been thus written for copy. Write a note for each indorsement 
and explain it. This is a very easy and simple lesson and can 
be mastered in a very few evenings. 

3. Teach the forms of receipts. Write receipts for rent, 
for money paid on account, for money to be paid a third party, 
etc. This will be found a very interesting exercise. 

4. Checks and drafts will form the same interesting exer- 
cise. 

5. The next step will be to secure a few blank forms of nutes, 
checks, drafts, deeds, leases, etc., and any husband will be 
surprised what progress his wife will make in a few lessons in 
filling out these business documents. 

6. If you carry out this plan your wife or daughter will 
become interested in your business, and will understand the 
different forms of paper and will soon be able to give you 
considerable assistance as well as safe counsel. 


HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS TO CHILDREN. 


Give your sons and daughters some familiarity with the cus- 
toms of the business world. Let them learn while young how 
to transact the ordinary forms of business. It is probably best 
to give them opportunities for earning a little money and try 
to teach them its value in disposing of same. 

It is best to buy “hem a little account book, and make them 
have an account of all the money they receive, and the disposi- 
tion they make of it. Teach them how to make such entries, 
and always insist upon their keeping a correct record of all the 
money they receive, and upon giving an account of the money 
they pay out, always showing a correct, itemized account. 

In this way they may receive a degree of benefit which will 
insure their business success during life. This learned early 
in life will always produce an abiding and substantial benefit, 
and no doubt give birth to many practical ideas of business. 
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POINTS OF LAW AND LEGAL FORMS. 


It must be admitted that legal and business forms, together 
with the important points of law on these subjects, are essen- 
tial and should be in the reach of all. A knowledge of these rules 

and principles would prevent many mistakes and losses. The 
following pages contain all the principal and important forms 
ordinarily in use in business. 


AFFIDAVITS. 


An affidavit is an oath or affirmation made in writing, sworr 
to or affirmed, before an officer empowered to administer the 
same. Affidavits are not testimony in courts of law, because 
‘the makers are not cross-examined; but a false affant may be 
punished for perjury. 

The following is a common form, and with certain modifica- 
tions can be made to apply to almost any case: 


Common Form of Affidavit. 


FTATE OF ILLINOIS, {ss 
County or HENRY. 2 


John Jones being duly sworn on his oath states that he is well 
acquainted with the handwriting of Daniel Seitz, one of the subscribing 
witnesses to the deed hereto attached; that affiant has frequently seen 
him write and knows his signature; that he believes that the name of the 
said Daniel Seitz, signed in the said deed, is in the handwriting of the 
said Daniel Seitz, and further affiant says not. 


Subscribed and sworn to before mea 
aie 28th day of February, A. D. 
“EM. ScHWARTZ, 


Notary Public. 


: 
1 

| (Signed) 
j Joun Jonus, 


A Form attached to a Declaration of any kind. 


STaTEe or ILLINoIs. ss 


County oF, Coox. Chicago, Nov. 10, 1901. 


The above named John Saylor personally appeared before me and 
made oath that the following declaration by him subscribed is true. 


L. B. LAWSON, Justice of the Peace. 
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Sue Your Neighbor. 


HOW TO SETTLE DIFFICULTIES BY ARBITRATION. 


Arbitration is an agreement by parties who have a contro. 
versy or difference to submit the question to thé decision of a 
third party instead of appealing to law. ¥ 

Arbitration is one of the highes’ :ourts for the settlement of 
personal differences, and if people would only learn more at 
its benefits and advantages, lawyers by the thousands would not 
thrive and fatten upon the earnings of those whe could make 
better use of their money. ( 

When the matters in difference are simply those of fact, it 
is often more satisfactory to submit them to the decision of mu- 
tual friends, each contending party choosing one, and the two 
arbitrators thus chosen, choosing the third. and the three par- 
ties thus chosen constituting the court. 

The decision of the arbitrators is called an award. 

The award should be specific and distinct, containing the de- 
cision of the arbitrators in as clear and concise language as pos- 


sible. 
Form of Submission to Arbitration. 


KNOW ALL MEN, That we, the undersigned, hereby muttally agre« 
to submit all questions and claims between us (or a specific claim or 
guestion) to the determination and award of (here name the arbitrators}, 
whose decision and award shall be final and binding on us. In case ai 
disagreement, the decision and award of a majority of said arbitrators 
shall be final and conclusive. The said arbitrators shail make their award 


in writing on or before July 10, 1902. 


red at Aurora, Ill., June 4, 1902. as 
HN GLOVER, . THomas Raare. 
4. ©, JONES. } Witnesses. J.C. Term. 
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Form of Arbitrator’s Oath. 


The following oath should be taken by the persons chosen to act aa 
arbitrators or referees before entering upon the examination of the 
matters in dispute: We, the undersigned arbitrators, appointed by and 
wetween Henry Smith and Richard Brown, do swear fairly and faithfully 
to hear and examine the matters in controversy between said Henry 
Smith and Richard Brown, and to make a just award, according to the 
best of our understanding. 


Sworn to this 26th day of May, A. D. P.D. Criuurns, 


J.O. EVERETT, 
O. M. PowErs. 


1901, before me, 
D. B, GIvELER, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Oath. 


To be administered to a witness by the arbitrators: You do solemnly 
swear, that the evidence you shall give to the arbitrators here present in 
a certain controversy submitted to them by and between Henry Smith 
and Richard Brown, shall be the truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God. 


ARBITRATION PREFERABLE TO LITIGATION, 


Arbitration is always preferable to litigation. It is not 
only the easiest, quickest and cheapest way to settle disagree- 
ments, but saves much vexation and subsequent dissension. 
Were individuals, corporations and nations to arrange their dis- 
putes by arbitration, instead of resorting to litigation and war- 
fare, the people would be saved millions of treasure, and the 
world spared much shedding of blood. A peaceful settlement 
of difficulties is usually followed by prosperity, while “going to 
law” or war usually results in loss and suffering to both con- 
testants. Indeed, litigation and warfare are twin relics of the 
dark ages, and so long as they continue in vogue we may look 
in vain for harbingers of the promised millennium. Of all 
classes, farmers should, so far as possible, avoid entering into 
litigation; for whether they win or lose, they are proverbially 
worsted, the lawyers usually taking the cream, and leaving only 
the skim-milk for the winning contestant. Truly, there is 
neither glory nor honor, profit nor pleasure in litigation, and the 
less people who profess to live “on the square,” and according 
to the Commandments, have to do therewith, the better it will 
be for both their present and future peace and prosperity. Even 
in the most aggravating case of trespass, and the like, no good 
citizen should resort to the law, until all amicable attempts at 
settlement have failed. Indeed, and finally, whatever may be 
the provocation, don’t get mad and impulsively prosecute your 
neighbor, but keep your temper. 
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EON. WILLIAM MCKINLEY. THIRD MARTYRED PRESIDENT, 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH AN AGENT. 


t. Agency.—Agency is one of the most important re- 
tations which exist in the transaction of the ordinary business 
affairs of life. 

2. implied Agency.—Agency may be implied from pre- 
vious dealing and transaction between the parties. If the 
principal has held a person out as an agent he will be 
bound by his acts, even though as a matter of fact the agent 
had no authority to represent him. 

3. Agents.—An agent is defined to be one who is author- 
ized to represent another, who is called the principal, and when 
so authorized acts for and in the place and stead of the prin- 
cipal. A man may do through his agent whatever he may lav’ 
fully do for himself. Persons not of age, married women and aliens, 
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may act as agents for others. Factors, brokers, attorneys, etc. 
are but agents in a business sense. The acts of the agent, if 
exercised within the powers delegated, bind the principal and 
become the latter’s acts and deeds, but the agent’s authority 
may be revoked by the principal at any time. Authority given 
to two persons must be executed by both to be binding on the 
principal. 

4. Special Agent.—A special agent is one authc-ized to 
do one or more special things in pursuance of particular in- 
structions, or within restrictions necessarily implied from the 
act to be done. 

5. General Agent.—A general agent is ore authorized 
to transact all his principal’s business, or all his business 
of some particular kind, or at some particular place. If an 
agency is proved without its extent being shown it will be pre-e 
sumed to be a general agency. The acts of a general agent 
will bind the principal, even though he had no authority to de 
them, provided he acts in the general scope of the business 
which he was authorized to transact. 

6. Authority of Agent.—If a special agent exceeds his 
autbority, the principal is not bound, but if a general agent 
exceeds his authority the principal is bound, provided the 
agent acted within the ordinary and usual scope of the busie 
ness he was authorized to transact, and the party dealing with 
him did not know he was exceeding his authority. 

7- Authority, How Given.—The authority of an agent 
may be constituted in three ways: By deed under seal, 
by writing, or by mere word. Express authority is given to an 
agent by what is called a power of attorney. If the authority is 
to execute a writing under seal and acknowledged, the power 
of attorney must be likewise under seal and acknowledged. An 
agent to sell land, or to do any important business, where he 
is required to make contracts, draw or sign notes, drafts or 
checks, should be appointed by “power of attorney.” 

8. Agent’s Acts Ratified.—The acts or contracts of az 
agent made beyond the scope of his authority may be rati- 
fied by the principal, and when so ratified are binding on the 
latter. 

9. Agent’s Responsibility.—An agent concealing his prin- 
cipal is bimsef* responsible, and i acting fraudulently or 
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deceitfully is himself responsible to third parties. He can- 
not appoint a substitute or delegate his authority to another, 
without consent of his principal. If an agent embezzles his 
principal’s property it may be reclaimed if it can be identified 
@r distinctly traced. 

10. Agent Restricted.—An agent employed to sell prop- 
erty cannot buy it himself, or if employed to purchase property, 
fannot buy from himself, 

11. Principal’s Liability.x—The principal is liable to the 
third person for the negligence or unskillfulness of the agent, 
when he is acting in the fulfillment of the agency busi- 
mess. The principal is liable for all acts of his agent within 
the scope of his agency, but money paid by an agent can be 
secovered by the principal, if it has been paid by mistake. The 
knowledge of the agent relating to the business of the agency 
és binding upon the principal, and notice to an agent as to mat- 
ters relating to the agency is notice to the principal. 

12. Authority May Be Revoked.—The authority of an 
agent may be determined: First, by the express revoca- 
tion thereof by the principal. Second, by renunciation of such 
power by the agent. Third, by the death of the principal, which 
also revokes the agency. Fourth, by the expiration of the time 
within which the agent was to perform the acts which were to 
be done by him, or by him, having completed and fully per- 
formed the commission and closed the business which he was 
to transact. Fifth, by the sale of the subject matter of the 
agency. } 

13. Revocation Takes Effect When.—A cevocation of 
authority takes effect. so far as the agent is concerned, when 
he receives notice thereof; so far as third persons are cone 
cerned. when they receive notice of such revocation, Pere 
sonal notice or its equivalent is required, and is sufficient 
to those who have dealt with the agent, Advertising the 
fact would b: sufficient as to all others, Without a suffi- 
eient notice of the revocation, a contract made in good faith 
with the agent after revocation will bind the principal the same 
as before. 

14. Caution.—Persons dealing with agents who are stran- 
gers should be very careful to ascertain that the agent has 
authority to transact the business in hand. In all trans- 
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actions in regard to real estate the authority of the agent should 
be in writing, signed by the owner of the property, in order to 
be binding upon him. In all cases of doubt as to the authority 
of an agent or the extent of his authority, it would be wise 
to require of the agent a written proof of his agency and the 
extent of his authority. 


15. Power of Attorney.—To delegate to an agent the 
power to sign notes, checks, and other legal documents, as 
well as to transact any business where such documents are nec- 
essary, is called power of attorney—that is, the power to be 
attorney for you. Such power or authority should be given in 
writing. It should be witnessed to and should state clearly 
what the attorney has power to do. 


Power of Attorney, General Form. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, James L. Binton, 
of Naperville, County of Du Page, and State of Illinois, have made, 
constituted and appointed, and BY THESE PRESENTS do make, consti- 
tute and appoint, Chas. A. Lerch true and lawful attorney for me and 
in my name, place and stead, [here state the purpose for which the 
power is given], giving and granting unto my said attorney full power 
and authority to do and perform all and every act and thing whatsoever, 
Tequisite and necessary to be done in and about the premises, as fully, 
to all intents and purposes, as I might or could do if personally present, 
with all power of substitution and revocation, hereby ratifying and 
confirming all that my said attorney or his substitute shall lawfully do 
or cause to be done by virtue thereof. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOP, I have hereunto set my hand and seal the 
@nd day of January, one thousand nine hundred. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in Presence of 


JAMES L. BINTON. (Seal.) 


To be properly acknowledged before an officer, the same as a deed, 
@ccor@ing to the law of the State. 


Proxy or Power of Attorney to Vote. 


Know all men by these presents: That I, David E. Hughes, do hereby 
constitute and appoint C. A. Brown my true and lawful attorney, for me 
and in my name, place and stead, to vote as my proxy and representa- 


tive at the............scccscscceeee-.- meeting of the stockholders of the 
Schaddsias cccccccccceccccccssesccessee, & COFpOration, and at any adjourn- 
ment of said meeting, all of the..............shares of the capital stock 


of said corporation standing on the books of said corporation, as fully 
and amply as I could or might do were I personally present; with full 
power of substitution and revocation. 

Witness my hand and seal at Aurora, Illinois, this 26th day of June, 
A D. 1900 EH. R. ZEMMER. (Seal.) 


N. B. A seal is an impression, or writing (seal), placed at the 
right of signature confirming avtUority of same, 
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Revoking of Power of Attorney. 


Whereas, I, Sylvester Jones of Aurora, County of Kane, and State ot 
illinois, did on the tenth day of June, 1901, by my letter or power ot 
attorney appoint John C. Cook of Chicago my true and lawful attorney, 
for me and in my name to [here state in precise language what he was 
authorized to do] as by the said power of attorney, reference thereuntc 
being had, will fully appear; 

Therefore, know all men by these presents, That I, Sylvester Jones, 
aforesaid, have revoked and recalled the said letter of attorney, and by 
these presents do revoke and recall all power and authority thereby 
given to the said John C. Cook. 

Given this tenth day of October, 1902. 


pee and sealed in presence SYLVESTER JONES. (Seal.) 
Qe elnleinielalesa\(aSiea:s\e)s\ei0/e\eiei sinrsio-etce » 

16. Brokers are agents who buy and sell real estate, 
notes, stock, bonds, mortgages, etc., or who make contracts for 
their principals and in their names. They are often employed to 
transact business or to negotiate bargains between different in- 
dividuals. Their attention being given to one class of business, 
they acquire a knowledge and skill that an average merchant 
does not possess. It is often advantageous for large firms to em- 
ploy brokers to buy their taw material. In our large cities 
brokers in anything and everything that is bought and sold in 
large quantities are extensively employed. 

17. Commission Merchants are agents in large cities wno 
sell goods on commission for fruit raisers, farmers, and mang, 
facturers. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


1. Definition.—This is a contract by which one per 
son who understands some art, trade, or business, and whe 
is called the master, undertakes to teach the same to another 
person, a minor, who is called an apprentice. The latter is 
bound to serve the master during the period fixed by the con- 
tract in such art, trade, or business. This method of binding 
minors out for the purpose of learning different trades ana 
callings was formerly very common, but late years, and par- 
ticularly in the United States, it has fallen into disuse, and is 
a form of contract very seldom used. 

2. Duties of the Master.—To instruct the apprentice in 
the art or traac which he has undertaken to teach him, 
It is his duty also to watch over his conduct, giving him pru- 
sant advice, setting him a good example, and virtually exere 
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cising over him the rights, duties, and obligations of the 
parent. He had no right to dismiss the apprentice except by con- 
sent of all the parties, or to remove him from the State un< 
less such removal was authorized in the contract. 

3. Duties of Apprentice.—He is bound to obey his master 
in all lawful commands, to take care of his property, to en- 
deavor to the best of his ability to learn the trade, business, 
or occupation to which he was apprenticed, and to perform alk 
the covenants contained in his contract. He was originally 
required to assent to the contract by signing the same. 


Form, 


This indenture made this 14th day of July, 1901, between John Smith 
of the city of Naperville, County of Du Page, and State of Illinois, party 
of the first part, with whom joins George Smith, minor, son of said 
John Smith, for the purpose of showing his assent to this article of 
agreement, and Charles Jones of the same place, party of the second 
part, Witnesseth: That the said party of the first part does hereby 
bind and apprentice unto the party of the second part the said George 
Smith, age 10 years, for and during and until the said George Smith 
shall attain to the age of sixteen years to learn the art and trade of a 
barber; and the said party of the first part hereby covenants and agrees 
that the said George Smith shall faithfully serve the said party of the 
second part and that he shall obey all the lawful commands of the 
said party of the second part and preserve and care for his property 
and use all diligence to learn the said art and trade of a barber for 
and during the term aforesaid; that he will not use intoxicating liquors 
or tobacco in any of its forms during the said term, and shall in all 
things properly conduct himself. And the said party of the second part 
hereby agrees that he will teach and instruct the said George Smith in 
said art and trade; that he will during the term of his apprenticeship 
furnish him with board and lodging and suitable clothing, washing, 
medicine, and other necessaries suitable to the condition of life of 
said minor; that he will teach or cause to be taught to the said George 
Smith reading and writing and the ground rules of arithmetic; and 
also that he will at the expiration of said term give to said apprentice a 
new Bible, two complete new suits of wearing apparel suitable to his 
condition in life and twenty dollars in money. 


In testimony whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands 
and seals the day and year above written; and the said George Smith 
has signed these premises for the purpose of showing his assent thereto, 


JOHN SMITH. (Seal.) 
CHARLES JONES. (Seal.) 
GEORGE SMITH. 


4. Dissolution.—The articles of apprenticeship may be 
canceled by the mutual consent and agreement of all the parties. 
“Che better way would be to have such cancellation made in writ- 
ing. Any form of contract clearly showing the intentions of 
the parties to dissolve the articles of agreement, and signed by 
the parties to the original contract, would be sufficient. “he con- 
tract of dissolution might well be written on the back of origina} 
contract. 
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AGREEMENTS AND CONTRACTS. 


1. A contract is a mutual agreement between two compe- 
tent parties for a valuable consideration to do or not to do a 
particular thing. 

2. It must have, 1. Parties; 2. Subject Matter; 3. Considera- 
tion; 4. Assent of the parties. There cannot be a contract when 
any of these are wanting. 
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IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE A CONTRACT. 


HOW TO WRITE A CONTRACT. 


I. The parties to a contract are taken in the order in which 
they are written and referred to as “‘the party of the first part,” 
“the party of the second part,’ without repeating their names. 
It matters not which name is written first. 

2. After writing the date, names of the parties and their 
places of residence, state fully all that the first party agrees to 
do, and then state all that the second party agrees. to do. 

3. Next state the penalties or forfeitures in case either party 
does not faithfully and fully perform, or offer to perform, his 
part of the agreement. 

4. Finally, the closing clause, the signatures and seals, the 
signatures of witnesses are written. (A seal is simply the mark 
of a pen around tke word “seal,” written after the signature.) 

5. No particular form of legal language is necessary. Use 
your own words and state in a plain way just what you want 
done. Any one who can write a letter and express his desire 
in an intelligent manner can write a contract. 

' 6. Errors in grammar or spelling do not affect the legality 


of the agreement. 
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7. If the language should be obscure on certain points, the 
“court” will always interpret. the intent of the parties, when 
they entered into the agreement, provided the intent can be 
gathered from the terms of the instrument itself. 

8. When an agreement is written it must all be in writing. 
It cannot be partly written and partly oral. 


THE VITAL PART OF A CONTRACT—CONSIDERATION. 


1, Definition.—A consideration is the thing which indu- 
ces parties to make a contract. It is the substantial cause 
or reason moving parties to enter into an agreement. 

2. A Sufficient Consideration.—The law does not re- 
quire that the consideration should be a good or bad bar- 
gain. As long as something is done or suffered by either 
party, the consideration is good. The smallest consideration is 
sufficient to make it legal. The value of the consideration is 
unimportant. For instance: $10,000 worth of property can be 
sold for $1. : 

3. Promise of Fiarriage.—If a man promises 2 woman 
any certain sum of money if she would agree to marry 
him, he can be made to fulfill his promise, and the court: will 
hold that the promise of marriage was a sufficient considera- 
tion for the, money. Marriage contracts may be entered into 
under age. 

4. A Valuable Consideration.—A valuable consideration 
is one which is equal to money or may be changed into 
money. 

5. A Good Consideration.—A good consideration is one 
which is based upon love, gratitude or esteem, or blood re- 
lationship. But in order to make a good consideration 
legal, the agreement has to be performed by one or both 
parties. For instance: If a man should promise to give a lady 
$500 because he loved her, it could not be collected, but if the 
money was once paid to the woman it could not be recovered. 

6. Gratuitous Consideration.—A gratuitous consideration 
is a consideration where something is done or money prom- 
ised on account of some affection or charity, and like a 
good consideration the act must be performed in order to 
hold the party. For instance: Ifa father gives his son a note 
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n account of his affection for him, the son cannot force the 
father to pay it; so also if a person subscribes for a church ¢r 
charitable society he cannot be compelled to pay it, unless the 
church or charitable society can show that it depended upon that 
money when it entered upon some contract, or assumed some ob- 
ligation on account of it. 

7- Immoral Consideration.—Ali considerations which are 
immoral are consequently illegal. 

8. Impossible Consideration.—If a man should promise 
to cross the ocean in one day, or walk from Philadelphia 
to New York in two hours or any consideration of such am 
impossible character, is illegal and void. 


THE LAW GOVERNING ALL KINDS OF CONTRACTS. 


1. An alteration of a contract in a material part, after its 
execution, renders it void. 

2. A contract made by a minor, a lunatic, or an idiot is not 
binding upon him, yet he can hold the party with whom he 
contracts, to all the conditions of the contract. 

3. A fraudulent contract may be binding on the party guilty 
of fraud, although not laying any obligation on the part of the 
party acting in good faith. 

4. A contract for the sale or purchase of personal property 
over a certain amount—ranging from $30 to $100 in the different 
States—must be in writing. 

5. A contract which cannot be performed within a year must 
be in writing. 

6. If no time of payment is stated in the contract, payment 
must be made. on the delivery of the goods. 

7. A contract totally restraining the exercise of a man’s trade 
or profession is void, but one restraining him in any particular 
place is not void. 

8. An offer or proposal, which includes the essential parts 
of a contract, becomes a contract as soon as accepted. 

9. A contract required by law to be in writing cannot be 
dissolved by verbal agreement. 

to. A contract cannot be partly written and partly verbal, 
It must be wholly written or wholly verba!. 


TIME 1S MONEY, BUT MONEY IS NOT TIME, 


1r. A contract cannot be rescinded except by consent of both 
parties. 

12, An oral contract must be proved by evidence. 

13. A contract binding in the place where it is made is bind- 
ing everywhere. ' ; 

14. Each party to an agreement or contract should retain 2 
copy. 

15. While signatures or contracts written with a pencil are 
good in law, it is always safer to write them in ink. 


JUSTION, 


CONTRACTS THAT ARE NOT LAWFUL. 


1. A contract to commit a breach of peace. 
2. Coneracts made on Sunday, are, in most of the States, now 
held to be legal and binding. 
3. An agreement for immoral purposes. 
All agreements in which there is fraud. 
An agreement made by threats or violence. 
Wagers or bets cannot be collected by law. 
More than legal interest cannot be collected. 
If any part of a contract is illegal, the whole is iegal. 
A contract with an intoxicated person, lunatic, or minor, 


10. A contract in violation of a statute im the State ia whicr 
& 3s made. 
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11. An agreement to prevent competition on a sale under an 
execution. 

1z, An agreement to prohibit the carrying on of a trade 
throughout the State. 

13. A contract impossible in its nature; such as crossing the 
ocean in one day, is void. 

14. Where consent to an agreement is given by mistake, it 
cannot become a contract. 

15. The right to vote or hold office, etc., cannot be sold by 
contract. 

16. Contract without a consideration; such as a promise to 
make a gift, cannot be enforced. 

17. Two or more persons cannot intentionally make a con- 
tract to the injury of a third person. 

18. Contracts for concealing felony or violating public trust, 
for bribery and extortion, are prohibited. 

19. Useless things cannot become the subject of a contract; 
such as agreeing not to go out of the house for a month. 

20. Money borrowed for the purpose of betting, the lender 
knowing it to be for that purpose, cannot be collected. 

21. A verbal release without payment or satisfaction for the 
debt is not good. Release must be under seal. 

22. If there are two parts to a contract, and one conflicts 
with the other, the first part holds good in preference to the 


last. 
23. Contracts in which there is misrepresentation or con- 


cealment of material facts cannot be enforced. It is fraud to 
conceal a fraud. 

24. Ifa thing contracted for was not in existence at the time 
of making the contract, such as buying a horse and not know- 
ing that he was dead at the time, is not good. 

25. Ifa person agrees to serve as a laborer or clerk, he can- 
not be compelled to fulfill his agreement; damages, however, 
can be recovered for a failure to perform. 

26. An agreement with a thief to drop a criminal prosecu- 
tion, by his bringing back the goods and paying all damages, is 
not good, and will be no bar to a future prosecution. 

27. Guardians, Trustees, Executors, Administrators or At- 
torneys cannot take advantage of those for whom they act by 
becoming parties to contracts in which their wards are interested. 
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DAMAGES FOR VIOLATION OF CONTRACT. 

1. It is the very essence of a contract that some penalty 
attaches to its violation. Otherwise it is no contract at all. 
Herein an agreement resembles a law. A statute which provides 
no penalties for the law-breaker is merely the expression of a 
wish, or the giving of advice. The contract that binds must be 
binding on both parties. This element of mutual obligation is 
also the very essence of a contract. 

2. Where no actual loss has been sustained by the violation 
of a contract, the plaintiff is entitled to nominal damages only. 

3. Actual expenditures under the contract may be recov- 
ered. 

4. Expected profits or speculations in real property cannot 
be recovered in case of a violation of contract. 

5. Failure to convey real estate according to covenant en- 
titles plaintiff to the value of the land at the time the transfer was 
to be made. f 

6. Failure to deliver property at the time and place named 
in the contract entitles the plaintiff to the value of the property 
at the time and place fixed for deliverance. 

7. In loss of goods by common carrier the plaintiff is en- 
titled to the value of the goods where they were to be delivered, 
fess the freight on such goods. 


A Broken Contract. 
Parent:—You have violated my command. 


Small Boy:—I should think you would b h i 
my back is turned toward vou Maen aniiehi ok yo gees 


8. Ifa party contracts to employ another for a certain time, 
at a specified compensation, and discharges him, without cause, 
before the expiration of time, the plaintiff can obtain judgment 
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fer full amount of wages for the whole time, provided he does 
mot engage in any other business. 

9. In Illinois the penalty for a railroad for the killing of a 
passenger is fixed by statute at $5,000, and the only question that 
is allowed to arise in such a case is whether the railroad company 
was at all responsible for the disaster. 

10. To prevent lawsuits and disputes the amount of damages 
for the violation of contracts is sometimes fixed by inserting in 
the contract the following clause: 


And it is further agreed that the party that -shall fail te 
perform this agreement on his part shall pay to the other the 
full sum of [here state amount], as liquidated, fixed, and settled 
charges. 

General Form of Agreement. 


This agreement, made the tenth day of June, 19—, between Clarencs 
Ranck of Aurora, County of Kane, State of Illinois, ef the first part, 
and Charles Vandersa!l of Columbus, Ohio, ot the second part: WiCt- 
nesseth, that the said Clarence Ranck, in consideration of the agree- 
ment of the party of the second part hereinafter contained, contracts 
and agrees to and with the said Charles Vandersall, that {here insert 
the agreement of Clarence Ranckj. And the said Charles Vandersali 
in consideration of the fulfillment of this contract on the part of the 
party of the first part, contracts and agrees with tke said Clarence 
Ranck [here insert the agreement on the part of Charles Vandersall]. 

In case of failure of agreement by either of the parties hereto it is 
hereby stipulated and agreed that the party so failimg shall pay to 
the other Two Hundred Dollars as fixed and settled damages. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, the 
@ay and year first above mentioned. g 


Signed and sealed CLARENCE RANCK. 
in presence of | CHARLES VANBERSALL, 
John Rutter. 


Contract for Sale of Land. 


This agreement, made this first day of June, A. D. 1901, betweem 
John Brown, of the City of Dunkirk, in the State of New York, party 
of the first part, and Norman C. Stull, of the City of Buffalo, of the 
game State, party of the second part, Witnesseth, That if the said party 
of the second part shall make the payments and perform the covenants 
hereinafter mentioned on his part the said party of the first part here- 
by agrees to convey and assure to the said party of the second part in 
fee simple, clear of all incumbrances whatsoever, by a good and suffi- 
ecient warranty deed the following described premises te wit: [Here 
describe property to be conveyed], and the said party of the second 
part covenants and agrees to pay to the said party of tke first part the 
gum of two thousand ($2,000.) dollars as follows: j ) 

Five hundred ($500) dollars cash in hand paid, the receipt whereof 
fs hereby acknowledged, balance on March 1, 1902, with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable annually after the date hereof, 
and all taxes and assessments legally levied or imposed upon said land 
subsegyent to the year 1899. A complete abstract of title brought down 
to date to be furnisked by said party of the first part om or before 
thirty days from the date kereof. In case title, on emamimation. should 
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rv be defective, then the said party of the first part agrees te 
Dee ane same within a reasonable time, and in case of rays 80 
to do, or in case said title cannot be perfected, the cash paid pay 
shall be refunded and this contract shall become null and yold ei 
to be delivered March 1, 1901, deferred payments to be secured ne 
and first mortgage by the party of the second part on the premises. oe. 
by sold. This contract shall extend to, and be obligatory upon, C) 
heirs, administrators, executors, and assigns of the respective parties. 

In testimony whereof the parties have hereunto set their hands and 
geals the day and year first above written. 


(Signed) JOHN BROWN, (Seal.) 


NORMAN C. STULL. (Seal.) 
Witness: Richard Peck. 


i 
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An Agreement to Build a House. 


This agreement, made this 16th day of July, 1901, between John Reid, 
of Lisle, Illinois, party of the first part, and C. Cooper, of Naperville, 
Illinois, party of the second part, Witnesseth: That the said party of 
the second part for and in consideration of the sum of fifteen hundred 
($1,500) dollars, to be paid as hereinafter stated, covenants and agrees 
with the party of the first part that he will within the space of six 
raonths from the date hereof in a good substantiai and workmanlike 
manner erect, build, and finish on Lot Two (2) in Block Three (8) of 
Park Addition to Naperville, Illinois, a dwelling house in accordance 
apis nue plans and specifications hereunto annexed and made a part 

ereof. 

It is further agreed that the party of the first part shall at all 
times furnish to the said party of the second part all such stone, brick, 
lime, cement, lumber, and such other materials as may be required 
by him for the construction of said house, and such lumber and ma- 
terials to be delivered upon said lot from time to time as required by 
said party of the second part. Said party of the first part agrees to pay 
the said party of the second part the sum of five hundred ($500) dollars 
when the building is enclosed and the roof is on. Five hundred ($500) 
dollars when the house is plastered and the chimneys erected, and the 
Tremainder upon the completion of the contract. 

In witness whereof the parties have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written. 


(Signed) JOHN REID. (Seal.) 
C. COOPER. (Seal.) 
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A Contract for Hiring a Farm Hand. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 
That Fred J. Dolan agrees to work faithfully for E. E. Hull, as @ 


general laborer on his farm, and to do any work that he may be called 
upon to do in connection therewith, in the township of Freedom, County 
of La Salle, and State of Illinois, for the period of one year, beginning 
the ret day of March next, 1901, for the sum of Twenty Dollars per 
month. 

In consideration of the services to be performed, the said BE. E, Hull 
agrees to pay Fred J. Dolan, Twenty Dollars per month. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said parties have hereunto set their 
hands this first day of January, 1901. FRED J. DOLAN, 
BE. E. HULL, 


Agreement for the Hiring of a Clerk. 


HIS AGREEMENT, made this twenty-eighth day of June, one thousand 
wine hundred and one, between John Smith, of the Town of Naperville, in. 
¢he County of Du Page, and State of Dlinois, of the first part, and Richard 
Brown, of the City of Chicago, in the C-sunty of Cook, State of Llinois, of the 
second part, Witnesseth: i 

That the said John Smith has agreed to enter the service of the 
said Ricbard Brown as clerk, and covenants and agrees to and with the 
gaid Richard Brown, that he will faithfully, honestly, and diligently 
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apply himself and perform the duties of a clerk in the store of the said 
Richard Brown, and faithfully obey all the reasonable wishes and com- 
mands of the said Richard Brown, for and during the space of one year 
from the thirtieth day of May next for the compensation of Six Hundred 
Dollars ($600) per annum, payable monthly. 

And the said Richard Brown covenants with the said John Smith 
that he will receive him as his clerk for the term of one year aforesaid 
and will pay him for his services as such clerk the sum of Six Hundred 
Dollars ($600) annually, in monthly payments. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, this 
twenty-eighth day of June, A. D. 1901. 

JOHN SMITH. (Seal.) 


RICHARD BROWN. (Seal.) 
JOHN H. WAGNER, 
A Contract for Laying Tile or Building Fence. 

This agreement, made this first day of July, 1901, between W. J. 
Shaw, of the first part, and A. N. Jenkins, of the second part, Witness- 
eth: That the said party of the first part agrees to lay upon the farm 
of the said party of the second part, of Naperville Township, Du Page 
County, Illinois, 120 rods of six-inch tile at such places on said farm 
as the said party of the first part may designate for the sum of forty 
cents per rod, said tile to be so laid that there shall be sufficient fall 
to properly drain the land through which the same is laid. And all 
ditches to be properly filled by the party of the first part; and the 
said party of the second part agrees to pay said party of the first part 
one-half the consideration above expressed when he has laid 60 rodg 
of said tiling and the remainder on completion of the contract. 

Witness the hands of the parties hereto the day and year above 
written. (Signed) W. J. SHAW, 

A. N. JENKINS. 
A Contract for the Sale of Horses, Cattle, or other Personal Property. 

This agreement, between A. B, Johnson and C. D. Coddington, made 
this nineteenth day of October, 1901, witnesseth: é 

That said A. B. Johnson, for the consideration hereinafter men- 
tioned, shall sell and deliver on the first day of November next to said 
C. D. Coddington at his residence, One Double Wagon, Two Four-Year- 
Old Colts and Six Yearling Heifers. 

That said C. D. Coddington, in consideration thereof, shall pay said 
A B. Johnson Three HW indred Dollars, upon the delivery of said prop- 
erty. 

In witness whereof we have this day set our hands and seal. 

A. B. JOHNSON, 
Cc. D. CODDINGTON. 
Estray Notice. 

Take Notice!—On the 8rd day of June, 1901, there strayed onto my 
inclosed land in the town of Van Wert, County of Du Page: One two- 
year-old colt, a dark bay, with small star in the forehead, and left hind 
foot white; and one dark-brown calf, with black spots on each side. 
Any one cla'ming the above-described animals can obtain possession 
of same by furnishing sufficien’: proof of ownership, and paying all ex- 
pense and cost. R. ZACHMAN. 


1. The above notice may be printed in the local paper, or 
written out, and tacked up in three or four prominent places in 
the vicinity where the stray animal was taken up. 

2. No one can claim a stray without advertising the same, 
and giving the proper notice, such as the statutes of the State 
require. 

3. Ifthe stray is not redeemed by the owner, it may be sold 
at public auction to pay cost and expense. 
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PROPERTY, REAL AND PERSONAL. 
Property is either Real Estate or Personal Property. 
Real Estate is fixed property, such as houses and lands, 
Personal Property consists of all movable material, such 

as horses, cattle, furniture, merchandise, notes, cash, mort- 
gages, etc. The capital stock of corporations is personal prop- 
erty. 

Personal property may become real estate by being 
attached to the ground, and real estate can be made personal 
property; as coal taken from a mine or trees that have been 
cut down. 


THE LAW GOVERNING THE SALE AND TRANSFER 
OF PROPERTY. 


1. A Sale is the exchange of property for money, which is 
either paid at once or is to be paid in the future. An agreement 
to sell at a future date is not a sale. 

2. There are many complicated things pertaining to the sale 
of property which every thoughtful man should understand. 

3. The thing sold must either exist at the time of the sale 
or there must be a well-founded reason that it will be in exist- 
ence and in possession of the seller. For example: If a man 
sold a horse for $100 and it transpires that the horse died before 
the actual time of the sale the transaction would net be a sale, 
otherwise it would. 

4. Grain or other produce not yet sowed or planted can be 
sold because the seller may reasonably expect a crop. Ma- 
chinery or other manufactured goods may be sold before they 
are made and the seller can be held to perform his part of the 
contract the same as though the articles actually existed at the 
time of the sale. 

5. The thing sold must be specified and set apart as the 
property of the buyer. For example: The sale of ten bushels 
of wheat from a certain bin would not be a sale unless the 
grain was measured and set apart. 

6. The price must be fixed by mutual consent, or be under- 
stood by the terms of the sale. 

7, Any defects which can be seen in property or in animals 
when sold do not relieve the buyer from meeting his contract 
though he claims that he did not see the defects. The law does 
not furnish eyes for the purchaser of property. 
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8 But defects in property or animals which cannot be seefi, 
and of which the seller makes no statement, but recommends 
is as good or sound, relieves the buyer from his contract. 

9. When nothing is said as to the time of payment when the 
sale is made the law presumes that the property must be paid 
for before the purchaser can secure possession. If credit is agreed 
upon the buyer is entitled to immediate possession. 

10. The purchaser, in order to make good his bargain, 
should always advance a small amount, to bind the seller to the 
bargain. 


Form of Bill of Sale. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, Jared K. Long, 
of Aurora, Kane County, Illinois, in consideration of six hundred ($660) 
dollars to me in hand paid by F. A. Lueben, of the same place, the re- 
ceipt of which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, sell, assign, 
transfer and deliver unto the said F. A. Lueben, his heirs and assigns, 
the following goods and chattels, to wit: 


Hour vOxen Lat :$50.00;CaChi.o.).0. cies aelsistisess ene scsien sence ec OUlOO 
30 head of Sheep, at $4.00 ecach........ccccccsccccsccssese--e+ 120,00 
Five sets of Harness, at $20.00 each..............- eeetoeyeteets - 100.00 
Two. Warm (Wagons, at $25.00 each... 2c ccc) icc cc ccccccecces 20,00 
One Corn Planter, at $20.00....... weetiee eNebsnis iis aaletew See e 20.00 
SixcPlows;atistb.00cach=y 3) wasem ene cee ene ee aoe 90.00 


To have and to hold all of the said goods and chattels to 
the said F. A. Lueben, his heirs and assigns forever. And I do 
hereby covenant to and with the said F. A. Lueben that I am 
the legal owner of said goods and chattels; that they are free 
and clear from all other and prior sales and incumbrances; that [ 
have good right to sell and convey the same as aforesaid, and that in 
the peaceable possession of the said F. A. Lueben I will forever war- 
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gant and defend the same against the lawful claims and “demands of all 
persons whomsoever. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 29th 
day of June, A. D. 1901. (Signed) J. K, LONG. [Seal.] 
in the presence of 
Jacob Damm, 


Bill of Sale. Special Form for the West. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THES™ PRESENTS, That I, James C. Smith, 
of Great Falls, County of Cascade, and State Montana, in consideration 
of eighty dollars to me in hand paid by D. C. Robert of the same place, 
the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, sel}, 
transfer and deliver unto the said D. C. Robert, his heirs and assigns, 
the following chattels, to wit: 


One Black Mare, warranted only four years 
old, sound and gentle, branded (X).....ccccescecece os + -$60200 
One Red Heifer, branded (L)...... aislejsinie eievelcieelasieninstaciotineiae tc0 00 


And I hereby guarantee these chattels to be in every way as above 
described; that they are my lawful property, free from all incum- 
brances, and that I have a good right to sell and convey the same 
as aforesaid; and further, that I will defend the same against all claims 


whatsoever. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my ..and and seal this 19th 
day of June, A. D. 1900. (Signed) JAMES C. SMITH. [Seal.] 


In the presence of 
Welter J. Miller. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


1. A Bankruptcy Act was passed by Congress and went 
imto force July 1, 1898, which virtually supersedes and does away 
with all state insolvency laws and proceedings. While this act 
is in force, all such acts are suspended. 

2. Courts.—The courts having jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
cases are the District Courts of the United States, in the several 
States and Territories, and the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

3. Acts of Bankruptcy.—(a) Acts of bankruptcy by a per- 
son consist of fraudulently conveying, transferring, concealing, or 
removing property with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud cred- 
itors. (6) Making transfers of property when a person is insole 
vent. (c) Suffering a creditor to obtain a preference when the 
debtor is insolvent. (d@) General assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. (e) Admitting in writing inability to pay debts. . 

4. Bankrupts.—Bankrupts are of two kinds, voluntary and 
involuntary. Involuntary bankrupts are those declared bank- 
rupts by the proper courts on petition of creditors who have com- 
mitted one or more of the acts of bankruptcy hereinbefore speci- 
fied. Voluntary bankrupts are those who are declared to be 
bankrupts on their own motion or petition. Any person who 
owes debts, except a corporation, may become a voluntary bank- 
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rupt. Any person, except a wage-earner, farmer, any wnincor 
porated company and any corporation engaged in manufactur- 
ing, trading, printing, publishing or mercantile proceedings, 
owing debts to the amount of One Thousand Dollars or over ~ 
and private bankers, may be declared involuntary bankrupts. 

5. Exemptions.—Bankrupts are allowed the same exemp- 
tions as against executions or attachments. 

6. Discharges in Bankruptcy, which protect persons from 
all debts except those hereinafter mentioned, may be secured on 
petition to the proper court after the expiration of one month 
and within twelve months after being adjudged a bankrupt. 
Such discharge releases a bankrupt from all of his debts, except 
taxes, judgments for fraud, debts not scheduled, debts created 
bv embezzlement, misappropriation or defalcation. 

7. Officers in Bankruptcy.—The principal officers in bank 
suptcy proceedings are the referee and trustee. The referees 
are appointed by the District Judge, held their terms for two 
years, and are practically assistant judges to the court, and have 
general charge of bankruptcy proceedings. ‘Their number is 
determined by the amount of business, and is largely discretion- 
ary with the United States District Judge. Their fee is Ten 
Dollars, which must be paid when the proceedings are com- 
menced. The trustee is appointed by the creditors at their first 
meeting after the person has been declared a bankrupt, and their 
duties are largely the same as those of receivers or assignees in 
insolvency proceedings. Both reterees and trustees are required 
*o give bond. 

8. Meetings of Creditors.—After the party has been 
adjudged a bankrupt, a meeting of all creditors must be called 
not less than ten days nor more than thirty days after such 
adjudication, at the county seat of the county where the bank- 
rupt has his principal place of business or resides. At the first 
meeting of the creditors, the referee presides, allows or disale 
lows claims of creditors, and may publicly examine the bankrupt. 
At this meeting the trustee is appointed. All claims must be 
presented under oath in writing, setting forth his claim to the 
referee. 

9. Notices.—Ten days’ notice by mail of all the principal 
proceedings in bankruptcy are given to creditors by the referee. 

10. How Commenced.—-Proceedings in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy are commenced by filing a petition with the Clerk of the 
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District Court, setting forth the name and residence of the bank- 
rupt, an accurate list of all his property, and a schedule of all his 
debts, giving the name and address of all his creditors. The 
time is then fixed by the court for a hearing upon said petition, 
due notice thereof being given. On such hearing, the question 
of whether the person is entitled to the benefits of the act is 
decided, and the judgment of the court declares the person a 
bankrupt or not, as the case requires, and then the proceedings 
take the usual course under rules which have been adopted by 
the Suprt me Court of the United States. These rules are too 
mumerots and extensive to be recited here. 


COAL LANDS. 


3. Application for Entry.—Every person above the age of twenty~ 
one years, who is a citizen of the United States or who has declared hig 
intention to become such, or any association of persons severally qualified 
88 above, shall. upon application to the Register of the proper Land Office, 
gave the right to enter by legal subdivisions any quantity of vacant coat 
lanc of the United States, not otherwise appropriated or reserved by 
2ompetent authority, not exceeding one hundred sixty acres to each indi- 
viduai or person, or three hundred twenty acres to such association, upon 
»™.yment to the receiver of not less than Ten Dollars ($10.00) per acre for 
such land where the same shall be situated moré than fifteen miles from 
“ny completed railroad, and not less than Twenty Dollars ($20.00) per acre 
for suc.. land as sh Il be within fifteen miles of such road. 

2. Settlers Preferred.—Any person or association of persons, sev- 
erally qualified as above provided, who have opened and improved,or shall 
hereafter open and improve, any coal mine or mines upon public lands, and 
sha:i be in actual possession of the same, shall be entitled to a preference» 
sight of entry, under the preceding section, of mines so opened and im- 
proved; provided, that when any association of no less than four persons 
sev-rally qualified as above provided, shall have expended not less than 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000.00) in working or improving any such ming 
or mines, such association may enter not exceeding six hundred forty 
aweres, including such mining improvements. 
~~ 3. Land Office Proceedings.—All claims under the preceding sec. 
tions must be presented to the Register of the proper land district within 
gixty days after the date of actual possession, and the commencement of 
improvements on the land by the filing of a declaratory statement there» 
for: but when the township plat is not on file at the date of such improve- 
ment, filing must be made within six’ dys from the receipt of such plat 
trom the Land Office. 

4 Entry Limited.—The three preceding sections shall be held to 
authorize only one entry by the same person or association of persons, and 
mo association of persons, any member of which shail have taken the ben» 
efit of such sections, ervcher as an individual or asa member of any other 
association, shall enter or hold any other lands under the provision thereof, 
and no member of any association, which shall have taken the benefit of 
such sections, shail enter or hold any other lands under their provisions, 
and all persons claiming under Section 1 shall be required to prove their 
respective rights and pay for the lands filed upon, within one year from the 
time prescribed for filing their respective claims, and upon failure to file 
the proper notice or to pay for the land within the required period, the 
same shali be subject to entry by any other qualified applicant. 

5. Conflicting Claims.—In case of conflicting claims upon coal lands 
where improvements shall be commenced, priority of possession and 
improvements, followed by proper filing and continued good faith, shall 
determine the preference-right to purchase. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office is authorized to issue all needful rules and regulations 
for carrying into effect the provisions of this and the four preceding sec- 
tions. E 
NOTE.—The proceedings to enter coal lands under the above sections 
re regulated by a ciscular of the General Land Office of July 31, 1882. 
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NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Proposal to Erect a Public Building. 


To the Directors of School District No. 7, Township of Milton, Du 
Page County, Illinois: 

We propose to erect, complete and finish, on the lots owned by you 
in your district, a schoolhouse according to plans, specifications and de- 
tails this day furnished to us, and from which these estimates are pre- 
pared, and upon which they are based. 

We propose to furnish all materials of every kind and character re- 
quired to be used in the construction and the completion of said build- 
ing, and we agree that the work, when completed, and all materials, 
shall fully and strictly comply with the plans and specifications herein- 
before mentioned, and that said building shall be completed and ready 
for occupancy on or before six months from the date hereof. 

We propose to construct said building and complete it in accordance 
with the foregoing proposition for the sum of ten thousand ($10,000) 
dgollars, payable as follows: $5,000.00 when the walls are up and roof 
is on; $2,000.00 when the plastering is completed, and the remainder on 
completion of the building. ‘ 

We hope this proposition may be accepted by your honorable board. 


Dated this 13th day of May, 1901. JAMES HARRIS & CO. 


HOW TO SECURE A LIEN ON PROPERTY. 


3. A «wien is a legal claim. It includes every case in 
which cith r real or personal property is charged with any debt 
or duty. ‘un other words, it is the right to hold possession 
of property until some claim against it has been satisfied. 

2. Possession is always necessary to create a lien ex. 
cept in case of mortgages. The lien simply extends to the right 


y 
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of holding the property until the debt is satisfied. The prop- 
erty cannot be sold without the consent of the owner, except 
by order of the court. 

3. Law.—The existence of a lien nies not prevent the party 
entitled to it from collecting the debt or claim by taking it into 
court. 

4. Parties Entitled to Liens.—Warehouse men, carpen- 
ters, tailors, dyers, millers, printers, etc., or any persons who 
perform labor or advance money on property or goods of 
another have a lien on same until all charges are paid. 

5. Hotel Keepers have a lien upon the baggage of their 
guests, whom they have accommodated. 

6. Common Carriers have a lien on goods carried for 
transportation charges. 

7- Agents have a lien on goods of their principals for 
money advanced. 

8. How to Hold the Lien.—Never give up possession 
of the property until the debt is paid. 

9. Real Property.—If the debt is on a house, barn or 
other real property, file a lien on the whole property, and 
have it recorded in the County Recorder’s office. The claim 
then partakes of the nature of a mortgage. 

10. Mechanic’s Lien.—Nearly all the States have en- 
acted special laws to protect mechanics and material men, who 
may furnish material and labor for the erection, construction, 
repair and improvement of buildings situated thereon. The 
method of securing these liens and enforcing them in the dif- 
ferent States varies so widely that it is almost impossible to 
give such a statement as will cover all States. The courts 
have construed such laws very strictly and in order to entitle 
a person to such lien the provisions of the law granting the 
same must be strictly complied with. Mechanics and material 
men desiring to avail themselves of these statutes would better 
consult some good lawyer and have him prepare the neces- 
sary papers. The following form is the one commonly in use 


in the State of Illinois: 
Form of Mechanic’s Lien. 
af iter yey erp ‘ ss. In the Circuit Court, Da Page County. 
‘ULIUS WARREN, 


vs. 
MakqTin SMITH. 


{tain for Lien. 


1w4 NOT WHAT COMES INTO A MAN’S HAND, BUT WHAT 


Julius Warren, being first duly sworn, on oath, says that ne is the 
claimant above named, and that the attached ‘“‘Exhibit A,” is a just and 
true statement of the account due him from said Martin Smith for labor 
end materials furnished said Martin Smith at the times in said statement 
mentioned, which various amounts are due and payable to him from and 
after the respective dates thereof; and affiant says that the labor and 
materials in said statement mentioned were used in the construction and 
improvement of a two-story frame building situate upon the following 
described premises in the County of Du Page and State of Illinois, to wit: 
Lot two (2), in Block three (3), of the original town of Hinsdale. 

And affiant says that there is now due and owing to said Julius Warren 
from said Martin Smith, at whose request said material and labor was 
furnished as aforesaid, after allowing to him all just credits, deductions, 
and set-offs, the sum of $500, for which amount said Julius Warren claims 
a lien upon the above described premises. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of »} 


February, A. D. 1901. iene TOLIDSUW AEN 
Notary Public. 


N. B.—The foregoing statement should be signed and sworn to before 
some officer authorized to administer oaths, and filed with the Clerk of 
the Circuit Court of the County where the real estate is situated, and a 
suit to enforce the same must be begun within two years from the date of 
the completion of the contract. 


LAW ON GUARANTEES. 


1. A guarantee (also spelled guaranty) is a written promise 
that a person will perform some duty or answer for the pay- 
ment of some debt, in case of the failure of another person. 

2. The person who guarantees the faithfulness of another is 
called the guarantor. 

3. The guarantee is the person to whom the pledge is made. 

4. All guarantees must be in writing. 

5. A guarantee, to be binding, must be for a consideration. 
The consideration should be named or expressed as “for value 
received.” 

6. A mere accommodation or overture is not sufficient to 
hold a guarantor. 

7. A guarantee must be accepted to make it a contract, 
and the guarantor must have notice of its acceptance within a 
reasonable time. 

8. A guarantor, after paying the debt, has the right to sub- 
stitute himself in place of the creditor. 

g. Guarantees of commission merchants binding them to 
warrant the solvency of the purchaser of goods they sell on 
credit, need not be in writing. - 

10. The terms of the contract of guarantee are to be strictly 
construed. 
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tr. In the sale of a horse the purchaser can only hold the 
guarantor for defects of the horse when sold. 

12. In case of a cough the horse must have been heard to 
cough previous to the purchase. If lame, the lameness must 
be proved to arise from a cause that could not have occurred 
after the purchase. A guarantee after the sale of the horse is 
of no effect. 


FORMS OF GUARANTEES. 


A Guarantee for the Purchase of a Horse. 
Osage, Kansas, June 30, 1901, 


In consideration of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, for a bay mare, 
- f{ hereby guarantee her to be only six years old, sound, free from vice 
and quiet to ride or drive. RALPH GOOD. 


N. B.—This guarantee embraces every cause of unsoundness that can 
be detected, and the seller will be held for all the defects in the animal 
at the time of sale. This is the only safe and satisfactory way for a man 
to purchase a horse who is not an experienced judge of horses. 


Guarantee on Back of a Note. 


For value received, I hereby guarantee the payment of the within 


not JAMES GLOVER. 


fe. 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Oct. 12, 1901. 


Guarantee for Payment of a Bill. 
W. Reinke, Esq. Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 30, 1902. 
Dear Sir:—I hereby guarantee the payment of any bill or bills of mer- 
chandise Mr. John A. Dahlem may purchase from you, the amount of 
this guarantee not to exceed five hundred dollars ($500), and to expire at . 
the end of three months from date. Respectfully yours, 
CHAS. ADAMS. 


Guarantee of a Debt Already Incurred. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 10, 1901, 
Messrs. H. E. Bechtel & Co., West Salem. 

Gentlemen:—In consideration of one dollar paid me by yourselves, 
the receipt of which I hereby acknowledge, I guarantee that the debt of 
four hundred dollars now owing to you by Ira J. Ferry shall be paid at 
maturity. Very respectfully yours, 

W. A. PIPER, 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


1. Definition.—This is a term used to denote the rela- 
tion which exists by virtue of a contract expressed or implied 
between two or more persons for the possession or occupation 
of lands or tenements either for a definite period of life or at 
will. 

The LANDLORD is the person who lets the prem ses. The 
TENANT is the one who occupies the land or premis :s in sub- 
ordination to the Landlord only. The contract be ween the 
two is called a LEASE. The party granting the possession 
and profit is called the LESSOR, and the party to whom the 
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grant is made is called the LESSEE. The most common forms 
of tenancy are for life or for a definite term. Either so many 
years, so many months, or so many weeks. 

2. Leases.—Leases which are to run for more than a 
year or which are not to be performed within a year must be 
in writing, or they are absolutely void. Leases for a year or 
‘Jess and which can be performed within a year are valid if not 
in writing. To avoid misunderstandings, disputes, and possible 
litigation it is always best that the Lease’ be in writing and 
signed by both parties. 

3. Leases for life are those which are terminated either 
by death of the Lessee or of some other person living at the date 
of the Lease. Unless such Leases contain covenants to the 
contrary the life Tenant or the Lessee is required to pay all taxes 
on the premises and keep the same in repair. 

4. Leases for Years.—The Lessor, unless it is otherwise 
expressly provided in the Lease, is under obligations to put 
the Tenant in possession and see that his possession is not 
disturbed by any title paramount to his Landlord’s. He is not 
required to make repairs unless he so stipulates in the Lease, 
nor is there an implied contract on his part that the premises 


are fit for the purpose for which they are let. He must pay all } 


taxes regularly levied and assessed against said premises and 
keep the buildings on said premises insured at his own expense 
if he desires to carry insurance. 

5. Implied Agreement by Tenant.—Where* there is no 
agreement to the contrary, the Tenant is bound to take 
possession of the premises, take ordinary care of the same, 
keep them in a tenantable condition, and make repairs made 
necessary by his negligence, except ‘injuries resulting from wear 
and tear and inevitable accident. 

If the premises leased be a farm, he is also required to culti- 
vate the same in the manner required of good husbandry. He 
must not commit waste, alter buildings or fences, and must sur- 
render up the premises at the end of his term in as good con- 
dition as when entered upon originally, wear and tear excepted. 
He is not required to pay taxes or keep buildings insured, and 
must pay the stipulated rent at the time it becomes due by the 
terms of his Lease. If10 time is specified in his Lease, then the 


date 
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rent is due at the end of the term. He may underlet the prem- 
ises or assign the Lease unless his Lease contains covenants to 
the contrary. 

If he places permanent improvements upon the premises 
which are so attached to the buildings or land that they can- 
not be removed without injury, he has no right to remove the 
same unless his Lease so provides. He may remove trade fix- 
tures if the same are removed from the premises before the ex- 
piration of his Lease. 

’ 6. Special Covenants.—The usual covenants contained in 
‘the ordinary Lease provide for the yielding up of the pos- 
session of the premises at the end of the term without notice, 
in as good condition as when the same were entered upon by 
the Lessee, loss by fire, inevitable accident and ordinary wear 
excepted. Theré is also usually a covenant providing against 
underletting or assigning the Lease, and a covenant that in case 
of non-payment of rent, or failure to perform any of the cov- 
-enants of the Lease the Lessor shall have the right to deter- 
mine said Lease and recover possession of the premises. 

Farm leases usually provide, in addition to the covenant 
above mentioned, that the Tenant shall keep the fruit and orna- 
mental trees, vines and shrubbery, free from injury of stock 
and from plowing or otherwise; that the Lessee will draw out 
the manure and spread it on the premises; that no straw shall 
be sold and removed from the premises during the term or at 
its termination; that the Tenant will keep the buildings and 
fences in repairs, the Landlord to furnish necessary material; 
that the Landlord may do fall plowing on the stubble ground 
after ¢: grain has been removed therefrom, and that he may 
enter for the purpose of making repairs, viewing the premises 
and sowing timothy seed. 

Sometimes the Landlord covenants to make all new fences, 
to furnish water and many other provisions which may be in- 
serted as the occasion may require. | 


A Lease for Renting a House. 
KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 

That I have, this sixth day of September, 1901, let and rented unto 
Andrew Jay my house and premises, number 142 on Archer Street, in the 
town of Livermore, and State of Iowa, with the sole and uninterrupted 
wse and occupation thereof for one year, to commence the first day 0 
May next, at the monthly rent of twenty dollars, payable in advance. 


ss my hand and seal 
Witne Mf ? J. W. GLASGOW. * (Seal. 


POSSESSION IS NINE POINTS OF THE LAW, 


Short Form of Lease. 


John Parks leases to J. B. Moulton [description of premises] fox 
term of..........upon the payment of..........Dollars. 


Dated this Ist day of August, 1901. J. K. MILLER. 


The following is a form of Lease in common use for bot? 
sity and country property: 


THIS INDENTURE, Made this 15th day of July, A. D. 1901, betwee . 
John Doe of Decatur, Ill., party of the first part, and Richard Roe of thy 
game place, party of the second part, Witnesseth, That the party of 
the first part, in consideration of the covenants of the party of the second 
part, hereinafter set forth, does by these Presents, lease to the party of 
the second part the following described property, to wit: Lot one (1) in 
Block Ten in the original Town of Decatur in the City of Decatur and 
State of Illinois, TO HAVE AND TO HOLD THE SAME, To the party 
of the second part, from the 15th day of July, 1901, to the 15th day of 
January, 1902. And the party of the second part, in consideration of tha 
leasing the premises as above set forth, covenants and agrees with the 
party of the first part to pay the party of the first part, at First National 
Bank, Decatur, as rent for the same, the sum of Sixty Dollars, payable as 
follows, to wit: $10 on the 15th day of each and every month during the 
t°em commencing on the date hereof. 


AND THE PARTY OF THE SECOND PART covenants with the party 
of the first part, that at the expiration of the term of this lease 
--,-he....will yield up the premises to the party of the first part, without 
further notice, in as good condition as when the same were entered 
upon by the party of the second part, loss by fire or inevitable accident 
and ordinary wear excepted. 


IT IS FURTHER AGREED by the party of the second part, that 
nejther........he........n0r his legal representatives will underlet said 
premises or any part thereof, or assign this lease without the written 
assent of the party of the first part first had thereto. . 


AND IT IS FURTHER EXPRESSLY AGREED between the parties 
hereto, that if default shall be made in the payment of the rent above 
reserved, or any part thereof, or any of the covenants or agreements 
herein contained to be kept by the party of the second part, it shall be 
lawful for the party of the first part or his legal representatives, into 
and upon said premises or any part thereof, either with or without 
process of law, to re-enter and re-possess the same at the election of the 
party of the first part, and to distrain for any rent that may be due 
thereon upon any property belonging to the party of the second part. 
And in order to enforce a forfeiture for non-payment of rent it shall not 
be necessary to make a demand on the same day the rent shall become 
due, but a failure to pay the same at the place aforesaid or a demand 
and a refusal to pay on the same day, or at any time on any subsequent 
day, shall be sufficient; and after such default shall be made, the party 
of the second part and all persons in possession under him shall be 
deemed guilty of a forcible detainer of said premises under the statute. 


AND IT IS FURTHER COVENANTED AND AGREED between the 
PAaYties aforesaid, sos ik. ec cscceessces sieia/saistemens ells ayshais aie: Seta ee eto tenie erates tietetere 


Tho covenants herein shall extend to and be binding upon the heirs, 
executors and administrators of the parties to this Lease. 


WITNESS THE HANDS AND SEALS of the parties aforesaid, the day 
amd year first above written. 
JOHN DOE. (Seal.) 
RICHARD ROH. (Seal.) 
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Farm Lease, Money Rent. 


‘The following form for farm lease, money rent, is a good one 
and contains the usual special covenants required under ordinary 
circumstances: 


THIS INDENTURE, Made this second day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, between Henry 
Williams of the Town of Milton, in the County of Du Page and State of 
Illinois, party of the first part, and John Carter of the same place, party 
of the second part, WITNESSETH, That the said party of the first part 
for and in consideration of the covenants and agreements hereinafter 
mentioned, to be kept and performed by the said party of the second part, 
his executors, administrators and assigns, has demised and leased to the 
gaid party of the second part all those premises situate, lying and being 
in the Town of Milton, County of Du Page, State of Illinois, known and 
described as follows, to wit: The North West quarter of Section ten (10) 
in Township 39, north range 10, east of the 3d principal meridian. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said above described premises, with the 
appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, his executors, 
administrators and assigns, from the 2d day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, for and during and 
until the 2d day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
ered, yielding possession and paying rent therefor as hereinafter 
stated. 

And the said party of the second part, in consideration of the leasing 
wf the premises aforesaid by the said party of the first part to the said 
party of the second part, does covenant and agree with the said party 
of the first part, his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, to 
pay the said party of the first part, as rent for the said demised 
premises the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, as follows: $200 on the 
1st day of October, 1897, $300 Jan. 1, 1898, $200 Oct. 1, 1898, $300 Jan. 
1, 1899, $200 Oct. 1, 1899, $300 Jan. 1, 1900, payable at the First National 
Bank, Naperville, Ill. 

And the said party of the second part agrees to preserve and keep 
tne fruit and ornamental trees, vines and shrubbery, that now are or 
shall be planted on the premises, from injury by plowing, o7 from 
cattle, horses, sheep or otherwise. 

To scatter and expend upon said premises all the manure and 
compost, suitable to be used; such manure as is unfit for use to leave 
upon said premises: for future use thereon; and not to burn any stalks 
or straw or stubble om said premises. No straw to be sold or removed 
from said premises or at its termination. 

To keep said premises, including the hedges and fences, in proper 
and necessary repair, provided that, if necessary, the landlord.. shall 
furnish such materials as shall be needful to repair the fences within a 
reasonable time of being notified of its want. 

And the said party of the second part further covenants with the 
said party of the first part that, at the expiration of the time in this 
lease mentioned, he will yield up the said demised premises to the 
said party of the first part in as good condition as when the same were 
entered upon by the said party of the second part, loss by fire or 
inevitable accident and ordinary wear excepted. 

It is further agreed by the said party of the second part, that 
neither he nor his legal representatives will underlet said premises, 
or any part thereof, or assign this lease without the written assent of 
said party of the first part had and obtained thereto. 

The said party of the first part reserves the privilege of plowing the 
stubble ground when the said party of the second part may have secured 
the grain grown thereon. The said party of the second part agrees to 
keep said premises free from burs, and to keep all necessary ditches 
and drains plowed out during this lease. Also agrees that the said party 
of the first part may enter said premises for the purpose of viewing 
and sowing timothy seed and making repairs. 
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IT 18 EXPRESSLY UNDERSTOOD AND AGREED by and between 
the parties aforesaid, that if the rent above reserved, or any part thereof, 
shall be behind or unpaid on the day and at the place of payment 
whereon the same ought to be paid, as aforesaid, or if default shall be 
made in any of the covenants herein contained, to be kept by the said 
party of the second part, his executors, administrators or assigns, t 
shall and may be lawful for the said party of the first part, his heirs, 
executors, administrators, agent, attorney or assigns, at his election, to 
declare said term ended, and the said demised premises, or any part 
thereof, either with or without process of law, to re-enter, and the said 
party of the second part, or any other person or persons occupying, in 
or upon the same, to expel, remove and put out, using such force ag 
may be necessary in so doing, and the said premises again to re-possess 
and enjoy, as in his first and former estate; and it shall be the duty of 
the said party of the second part, his executors, administrators or as- 
signs, to be and appear at the said place above specified for the payment 
of said rent, and tnen and there tender and pay the same as the same 
shall fall due from time to time, as above, to the said party of the first 
part, his agent or assigns; or in his absence, if he shall offer to pay the 
game then and there, such offer shall prevent said forfeiture. 

And it is expressly understood that it shall not be necessary, in any 
event, for the party of the first part, or his assigns, to go on or near the 
said demised premises to demand said rent, or elsewhere than at the place 
aforesaid. And in the event of any rent being due and unpaid, whether 
before or after such forfeiture declared, to distrain for any rent that may 
be due thereon, upon any property belonging to the said party of the second 
part. And if at any time said term shall be ended at such election of 
said party of the first part, his heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, 
as aforesaid or in any other way, the said party of the second part, his 
executors, administrators or assigns, do hereby covenant, promise and 
agree to surrender up and deliver said above described premises and 
property peaceably to the said party of the first part, his heirs, executors, 
administrators or assigns, immediately upon the determination of said 
term as aforesaid; and if he shall remain in the possession of the same 
five days after notice of such default, or after the termination of this 
lease, in any of the ways above named, he shall be deemed guilty 
of a forcible detainer of said demised premises, under the statute, and 
shall be subject to all the conditions and provisions above named, and 
to eviction and removal, forcibly or otherwise, with or without process 
of law, as above stated. 

And it is further covenanted and agreed by and between the parties, 
that the party of the second part shall pay and discharge all costs and 
attorney’s fees and expenses that shall arise from enforcing the covenants 
of this indenture by the party of the first part. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, The said parties have hereunto set handg 
and seals the day and year first above written in duplicate. 


In presence of HENRY WILLIAMS. (Seal.) 
Centius Seldon. JOHN CARTER. (Seal.) 


7. Termination of Lease.—Under the strict rules of the 
common Jaw the Landlord might terminate the lease for 
non-payment of rent, but in order to do so it was necessary for 
him to go upon the premises and make a demand for the exact 
amount of rent due upon the very day that the rent came due, 
and a failure to do this waived the right to declare forfeiture. 
This strict rule of the common law has been modified in nearly 
all the States so that it is no longer necessary to make a de- 
mand for the rent on the day the rent comes due. Instead of 
this most of the States provide that before the Landlord shall 
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declare a forfeiture a demand in writing, for the amount of 
rent due, shall be served upon the Tenant, and he be notified 
that in case he fails to pay the same within a fixed time, general- 
ly five or ten days, the Landlord will elect to terminate his 
lease; in such cases the Tenant has until the end of the last day 
fixed in the notice to pay the rent and save the forfeiture. 

The statutes of the various States also provide that in case 
of breaches of other covenants contained in the lease, no- 
tice of such breach and intention of the Landlord to declare for- 
feiture of the same shall be served upon the Tenant to quit and 

‘deliver up possession of said premises within a time, generally 


not less than ten days. 
The following are the forms of notices above referred to in 


common use: 


Landlord’s Five Day Notice. 
To John Doe: 

YOU ARE HEREBY NOTIFIED that there is now due me the sum of 
One Hundred Dollars and.................... Cents, being rent for the 
premises situated in the City of Chicago, in Cook County, in the State 
of Illinois, and known and described as follows, viz: Lot one (1) in 
Block two (2) of the Original Town of Chicago. 

And you are further notified that payment of said sum, so due, has 
been demanded of you, and that unless payment thereof is made on or 
before the 21st day of July, A. D. 1900, your lease of said premises will be 
terminated. Richard Roe is hereby authorized to receive said rent sc 
due, for me. 


Dated this 15th day of July, 1900. JAMES SMITH, 
Landlord. 


Ten Days’ Notice to Quit. 


To John Doe:—You are hereby notified that in consequenee of your 
default in payment of rent and also to keep the buildings and fences on 
the premises hereinafter described in proper repair, being Lot One in 
Block Ten of the original town of Aurora, Kane County, Illinois, I have 
elected to terminate your lease, and you are hereby notified to quit and 
deliver up possession of the said premises to me within ten days of this 


date. 
Dated this 2lst day of July, 1900. i 
(Signed RICHARD ROE, 


Landlord. 


8. Termination of Tenancy from Year to Year and 
Month to Month.—Where a Tenant has a Lease for a year 
of premises with annual rent, and at the end of his term 
holds over without a new agreement, the law construes this 
to be a leasing from year to year, and such tenancy at 
ccmmon, law could only be terminated by either party giving 
the other six months notice prior to the end of any year. 
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his notice has been changed by a statute in Illinois to sixty 
days prior to the end of any year, and a shorter time has alse 
been fixed in many other States. 

A Tenant who has a Lease of property for one or more 
months with monthly rent, who holds over after the termination 
of his Lease, it termed a Tenant from month to month, and such 
relation can only be terminated by either party giving the other 
thirty days’ notice of his intention to terminate the tenancy. 
Such notice to be given thirty days prior to the end of any 
month. 

9. Demand.—It is a general rule, subject to few excep- 
tions, that in order to get possession of property where the 
inception of the Tenant was lawful, either a notice to quit or a 
demand for possession is necessary on the part of the owner 
before commencing proceedings to get possession. 

10. Securing Possession.—When a Lease has been ter 
” minated either by its term or by notice, and the Landlord is 
entitled to possession, the most common method of recovering 
possession is to commence an action of forcible entry and de- 
tainer against the Tenant for the possession of the premises. 
This may be done before a Justice of the Peace by filing a com- 
plaint and having a summons issued. If the possession of the 
Tenant was lawful in its inception the Landlord has no right to 
forcibly dispossess him, and if he does so it is at his peril. Tak- 
ing possession by force subjects the Landlord to an action for 
heavy damages. 

Leases sometimes contain clauses that where a forfeiture has 
taken place the Landlord shall have the right to take possession 
of the premises leased by force if necessary. Such covenants, 
however, cannot be enforced and do not justify the Landlord in 
using force, and the only course to pursue is to begin an action 
and recover a judgment for possession and have the constable or 
sheriff Jegally put the Landlord in possession. 


DISTRESS FOR RENT. 


I. ‘rhe usual and most effective method of colleciing rent 
is by distress warrant. This is a warrant issued by the Landlord 
to some third person, authorizing and empowering such third 
person to levy said warrant upon any property of the ‘Tenant 
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for the satisfaction of the rent. This remedy is the most com- 
mon and effective, as it enables the Landlord to get a lien upon 
the property of the Tenant without delay, and the process is of 
very ancient origin. 

The statutes of most of the States provide for this remedy 
and the mode of procedure after the levy of the warrant is 
generally prescribed by the statute. In general it is the duty 
of the officer, as soon as the levy is made, to file an inventory 
of the property levied upon with some court together with a 
copy of his warrant, and usually a summons from said court 
is issued against the Tenant in favor of the Landlord and the 
suit then proceeds much after the manner of suits in attach- 
ment. 

2. Time of Levy.—Under the Common Law the Tenant 
had all of the day on which the rent came due within which to 
pay the same and a distress could not be levied until the day 
after the rent came aue. In Illinois, however, in case the Tenant 
sells or attempts to dispose of the crop grown upon the prem- 
ises so as to endanger the Landlord’s lien for his rent, a distress 
warrant may be levied before the rent comes due. Many 
of the statutes of the other States contain provisions of a similar 
character. The person making the levy should be careful not to 
levy on more property than is necessary in order to satisfy the 
rent due, otherwise he will be liable to the Tenant for making 
an excessive levy. 


LANDLORD’S LIEN. 


Under the Common Law the Landlord had no lien upon the 
property of the tenant until a distress warrant was actually levied 
upon the property of the Tenant. Most of the States, however. 
now provide that the Landlord shall have a lien upon all the 
crops grown upon the leaseu premises until the rent of the year in 
which said crop was grown has been paid, and this lien is ahead 
of all other liens; even though an execution may have been 
levied upon such crops, the Landlord’s lien is paramount until 
his rent is satisfied. The usual method of enforcing the lien of 
the Landlord is by distress warrant levied in the mzuner here- 
‘mbefore described. 
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DEEDS, HOW WRITTEN, AND LAWS GOVERNING THEM. 


1. Deeds must be written or printed on paper or parchment. 

2. The names of the parties and places of residence are writ- 
ten first. 

3. The property must be fully described. The description 
should be by bounds, or by divisions of United States surveys, 
or by subdivisions into blocks and lots, as shown on the records. 

4. The deed must express a consideration, also a covenant 
to “warrant and defend,” and be signed and sealed by the 
grantor or grantors. A deed without consideration is void. 

5. Deeds must be completely written before delivery. 

6. Numbers should always be written in words followed by 
figures in parentheses. 

7, If the grantor is married both he and his wife should 
join in the grant and in the execution of the deed, signing and 
acknowledging. 

8. Where forms are prescribed by the statutes of a State, 
they must be followed. 

6 The acknowledgment of a deed can be made only before 
certain persons authorized to take the same, such as justices of 
the peace, notaries, masters in chancery, judges and clerks of 
the courts, commissioners of deeds, etc. 

to. Any person of legal age, competent to transact business 
and owning real estate, may convey it by deed. 

11. The deed takes effect upon its delivery to the person 
authorized to receive it, and should be recorded at once. 

1z. After the acknowledgment of a deed the parties have na 
tight to make the slightest alteration. 

13. The person making the deed is called the grantor, the 
person to whom the deed is delivered is called grantee. 

14. A Warranty Deed.—The grantor warrants the title to be 
good, and agrees to defend the same against all persons. 

15. A Quitclaim Deed releases only what interest the grantor 
has in the property. 

16. Never purchase real estate without a careful examina 
tion of the title, either by yourself or a trusty attorney. 

17. Always procure an abstract of title before advancing 
money or signing contract for purchase of land or lots. 
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18. The deed of a corporation must be signed by an agent 
or attorney and should be carefully executed. The seal is prop- 
erly a piece of paper wafered on, or sealing wax pressed on. 
In the Eastern States nothing else satisfies the legal requirement 
of the seal. In other States the word “seal” inclosed in a 
square or any line drawn around it is regarded in law as a seal. 

19. The cxecution of a deed is generally attested by witness- 
es. In many States two witnesses are required. In New York 
one is sufficient. In some States a witness is not required by 
law but it is always safer to have witnesses. 

20. To have full effect a deed should be acknowledged and 
recorded. It is considered recorded as soon as it reaches the 
recording officer, who generally notes upon it the day, hour, 
and minute when it was received. 

21. Ii the land is a gift and no price is paid for it, it is cus- 
tomary to insert “in consideration of one dollar paid me, the 
receipt of which I acknowledge.” 

22. Deeds are of a great variety. The forms vary greatly in 
the different States. 

23. Forms of acknowledgments also differ greatly. The 
fuller forms are generally safer. For Forms of Acknowledg- 
ment see page 106. : 

Warranty Deed.—Long Form. 


This Indenture, made this second day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and one, between Andrew Samson and 
Polly Ann Samson, his wife, of the Village of Naperville, in the County 
of Du Page and State of Illinois, party of the first part, and Ebenezer 
Pb. Stought, of the oe of pues in the County of Cook and State of 

jlinoi ty of the s Cs 

Witneeseth, That ane meal party of the first part, for and in _con- 
sideration of the sum of ten thousand eight hundred and ninety 
($10,890) dollars, in hand paid by the said party of the second part, 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and the said party of 
the second part forever released and discharged therefrom, have granted, 
bargained, sold,. remised, released, conveyed, aliened and confirmed, and 
by these presents do grant, bargain, sell, remise, release, convey, alien, 
and confirm unto the said party of the second part, and to his heirs 
and assigns, forever, all the following described lots, pieces, or parcel 
of land, situated in the County of ear Page, and State of Illinois, and 

nd described as follows, to-wit: 
roar northwest quarter of Section thirty-six (36) in Township thirty- 
eight (88), North of Range eleven (11), Hast of the Third Principal 
Meridian, containing one hundred and sixty acres by Government sur- 
vey. Also, an equal undivided one-half interest in lot number one @ 
in block number three (3) of Smith’s subdivision »f Schuyler’s adAitic= to 
the Village of Naperville, in the County and State aforesaid. oVins 

Together with all and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, or in any wise appertaining, and the reversion and 
~eversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues, and profits thereof; 
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and all of the estate, right, title, interest, claim, or demand whatsoever, 
of the said party of the first part, either in law or in equity, of, in, 
and to the above bargained premises, with the hereditaments and ap- 
purtenances: To have and to hold the said premises above bargained 
and described, with the appurtenances, unto the said party of the 
second part, his heirs and assigns forever. 

And the said Andrew Samson and Polly Ann Samson, his wife, party 
of the first part, for themselves and their heirs, executors and admin- 
istrators, do covenant, grant, bargain, and agree to and with the said 
party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, that at the time of the 
ensealing and delivery of these presents, they are well seized of the 
premises above conveyed, as of a good, sure, perfect, absolute and in- 
defeasible estate of inheritance in law, in fee simple, and have good 
right, full power, and lawful authority to grant, bargain, sell and con- 
vey the same in manner and form aforesaid, and that the same are 
free and clear from all former and other grants, bargains, sales, liens, 
taxes, assessments, and encumbrances, of what kind or nature s0- 
ever; and the above bargained premises, in the quiet and peaceable 
possession of the said party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, 
against all and every other person or persons lawfully claiming or to 
claim the whole or any part thereof, the said party of the first part shall 
and will Warrant and Defend. 

And the said party of the first part hereby expressly waive and release 
any and all right, benefit, privilege, advantage and exemption, under 
or by virtue of any and all Statutes of the State of Illinois, providing 
for the exemption of homesteads from sale on execution or otherwise. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered ANDREW SAMSON. Seal. 
in the Presence of Ponty Ann Samson. [Seal. 
BALAMANDER S. STONE. 


Qu cclaim Deed. 

This Indenture, made the 18th day of August, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and one, between Bay Scott and his wife, 
Lizzie E. Scott, of the City of San Francisco, in the State of California, 
party of the first part, and Timothy H. Barnard, of the Town of Chico, 
County of Butte, in the State of California, the party ef the second part, 
Witnesseth : That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of 
the sum of nine thousand ($9,000) dollars, currency of the United States 
of America, to us in hand paid by the said party of the second part, 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do by these presents remise 
release, and forever Quitclaim unto the said party of the secon 
part, and to his heirs and assigns foreyer, all the certain lots, pieces 
or parcels of land, situated in the said Town of Chico, County of 
Butte and State of California, and bounded and particularly described 
as follows, to-wit: 

Lot number three (3), in block number six (6), in the Town of Chico, 
and County of Butte, State of California. Also the northwest quarter of 
Section thirty-seven (87), in the Town of Chico, County of Butte and 
State of California, containing one hundred and sixty acres, more or less, 
according to United States surveys. 

Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, or in anywise .ppertaining, and 
the reversion and reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues 
and profits thereof. 

To have and to hold, all and singular, the said premises, together 
with the appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, and to 
his heirs and assigns forever. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part have hereunte 
wet their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered in the 


Presence of Bay Scorr. Seal. 
Katrs Burka, Lizzim O. Soort. feook: 
R. O. Hay. 


N. B. For certificate of acknowledgment see Form 3, page 196. 
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AUTOMOBILE ROAD LAWS. 


While there are no National laws as yet governing the driv- 
ing of automobiles on the public highways, most States have 
placed them in their Statutes, and the following are quite uni- 
formly in effect in alt States: 

1. Eyery owner of an automobile must apply to the Secre- 
tary of State for a certificate of registration and receive a 
proper distinctive number. Such number must be conspicuously 
displayed, both on front and back of the car. 

2. Each car must have at least two headlights, visible 200 
feet ahead and one rear red light visibly 150 feet—lamps to be 
lit from sunset to one hour before suittise. It must also be 
provided with good and sufficient brakes, and a suitable horn or 
other signalling device. 

3. No motor car must be left on road without attendant 
while any part of the machinery is running. 

4. Racing or speeding on the public highway is strictly pro- 
hibited. No person shall drive faster than reasonable, having 
regard to traffic, life, limb or property. It will be an offense 
and considered unreasonable to exceed the following speed: 
In closely built up business portions of towns or cities, ten 
miles an hour—through residence sections, 15 miles an hour— 
outside of closely built up business or residence portions of city, 
town or village, twenty miles an hour—outside of incorporated 
towns or cities, twenty-five miles an hour—around corners or 
curves six miles an hour. 

5. Whenever the driver of a motor car overtakes any per- 
son riding or driving he must pass to the left side, and the per- 
son to be passed must turn to the right of the center of the 
beaten track, so as to permit the free passage of the automobile 
on the left. 

6. The driver of an automobile upon approaching any per- 
son walking, riding or driving must give reasonable warning 
and use every precaution—and if necessary stop his car—to 
avoid injury to such person, or frightening or injuring animals. 
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A MORTGAGE SALE. 


They mortgaged their farm to start their son in business, 
“Now over the hill to the poor-house.” 
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MORTGAGES AND LAWS GOVERNING THEM. 


t. Mortgages are conditioned conveyances of estates of 
property by way of pledge to secure a debt. 

2. All mortgages must be in writing, and be signed and 
sealed. They must be acknowledged and recorded. 

3. There are two kinds of mortgages; a real estate mort- 
gage, and a chattel mortgage. The former is a mortgage on 
real estate, the latter a mortgage on personal property. 

4. A mortgagor is one who gives a mortgage and a mort- 
gagee one to whom it is given. 

5. A mortgagee may sell or trarsfer his mortgage to another 
party. 


\ 
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6. Mortgages given with the intent to defraud creditors are 
void, as to all persons knowing of the fraudulent intent. 

7. When the debt is paid for which the mortgage was given, 
the mortgage is void. 

8. A foreclosure is the legal proceeding to sell the mort- 
gaged property to satisfy the debt. 

9. In writing mortgages always insert the same description 
of land and lots as given in the deeds of same property. 

10. Mortgages should be recorded with promptness after 
their execution. The first mortgage on record is the first lien 
on the property, notwithstanding another mortgage was given 
first, as to all persons not aware of that fact. 

11. Formerly, a mortgagor could redeem his land only be- 
fore or when the debt became due, but further time is now given. 
This right to redeem is called a right in equity to redeem or an 
equity of redemption. This time to redeem varies in different 
States but is usually three years. 

12. This right to redeem is considered of so much impor- 
tance that no party is permitted to lose it even by his own agree- | 
ment. Even though the mortgagor agrees in the most positive 
terms to forfeit his equity of redemption, the law sets aside such 
agreement and gives the debtor full time to redeem his property. 

13. The only way to set aside this time to redeem is to give 
the mortgagee permission or authority to sell the property and 
thus to secure himself. 

14. Ifa mortgagor erects buildings on mortgaged land and 
the mortgage is foreclosed, the mortgagee in taking possession 
gets all these additions. 

15. If the mortgagee erects buildings and the mortgagor 
thereafter redeems his land, he gets the buildings without pay- 
ing for them. 

16. Notes secured by mortgage must in some States show 
upon their face that they are so secured. 

17. The mortgage, or mortgage deed as it is usually called, 
gives the mortgagee the right to take immediate possession of 
the property, unless the mortgage deed contains a clause to the 
effect that the mortgagor may retain possession as long as he 
meets his payments. 
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THE MAN WHO PAYS HIS MORTGAGE AT THE DAY OF MATURITY. 


Mortgage to Secure a Debt, with Power of Sale—Short Form. 


This Indenture, made the...... day of.............in the year one thou 
sand eight hundred and ...... , between (name, residence and occupation 
of mortgagor) party of the first part, and (name, residence and occupation 
of mortgagee) party of the second part, witnesseth, that the said party 
of the first part, in consideration of the sum of (the amount of the 
debt) to him duly paid before the delivery thereof, has bargained and 
sold, and by these presents does grant and convey to the said party of the 
second part, and his heirs and assigns forever, all (here describe the 
premises) with the appurtenances, and all the estate, right, title, and in- 
terest of the said party of the first part therein. 

This grant is intended as a security for the payment of (here 
describe the debt), which payments, if duly made, will render this 
conveyance void. And if default shall be made in the payment of 
the principal or interest above mentioned, then the said party of the sec- 
ond part, or his executors, administrators, or assigns, are hereby author- 
ized to sell the premises above granted, or so much thereof as will be 
necessary to satisfy the amount then due, with the cost and expenses 
allowed by law. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part has hereunto set 
his hand and seal the day and year first above written. 

Sealed and Delivered in 
the Presence of 


Mortgage on Real Estate—Long Form, with Insurance Clause. 


PIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, That the mortgagor, F. A. Reik, 
and tranny E. Reik, his wife, of the Town of Naperville, in the County 
of Du Page and State of Illinois, mortgage and warrant to C. E. 
“Meyers, of the City of LaCrosse, County of LaCrosse and State 
of Wisconsin, to secure the payment of a ¢@ertain promissory 
note executed by F. A. Reik, bearing even date herewith, payable to 
the order of said C. E. Meyers, for the sum of eight hundred dollars. 
payable four years from the date thereof, with interest at the rate of 

‘en (7) per cent. per annum, payable annually, the following de- 
ibed real estate, to-wit: The southeast quarter (S. E. %4) of section 
number twenty-five (25), in township number forty (40), north of range 
number fifteen (15), east of fourth principal meridian. Also: Lots 
numbers one (1) and two (2), in block number nineteen (19), Jf Park ad- 
dition to the town of Naperville, situated in the County of Du Page, 
im the State of Illinois, hereby releasing and waiving all rights under 
aod by virtue of the homestead exemption laws of the State of Illinois, 
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and all rights to retain possession of said premises, after any default in 
payment or breach of any of the covenants or agreements herein 
contained. 

BUT IT 14 EXPRESSLY PROVIDED AND AGREED, That if uefauli 
be made in the payment of the said Promissory Note, or any part thereof, 
or ti.> fimterest thereon, or any part thereof, at the time and in the 
manner above specified for the payment thereof, or in case of waste 
or non-payment of taxes or assessments on said premises, or of # 
breach of any of the covenants or agreements herein contained, then 
and in such case the whole of said principal sum and interest, se- 
cured by the said Promissory Note in this Mortgage mentioned, shall 
thereupon, at the option of the said Mortgagee or his heirs, executors, 
administrators, attorneys or assigns, become immediately due and pay- 
able; and this Mortgage may be immediately foreclosed to pay the 
same by said Mortgagee, or his heirs, executors, administrators, ate 
torneys or assigns; and it shall be lawful for the said Mortgagee, or 
his heirs, executors, administrators, attorneys or assigns, to enter into 
and upon the premises hereby granted, or any part thereof, and to re- 
ceive and collect all rents, issues and profits thereof. 

UPON THE FILING OF ANY BILL to foreclose this Mortgage in any 
eourt having jurisdiction thereof, such court may appoint any attorney 
or any proper person Receiver, with power to collect the rents, issues 
and profits arising out of said premises during the pendency of such 
foreclosure suit and until the time to redeem the same from any sale 
that may be made under any decree foreclosing this Mortgage shali 
expire; and such rents, issues and profits when collected may be ap-~ 
plied toward the payment of the indebtedness and costs herein men- 
tioned and described. And upon the foreclosure and sale of said 
premises, there shall be first paid out of the proceeds of such sale, 
all expenses of advertisement, selling and conveying said premises, and 
Afty dollars attorney’s or solicitor’s fees, to be included in the de- 
eree, and ail moneys advanced for taxes, assessments and other liens; 
then there shall be paid the principal of said Note, whether due and 
payable by the terms thereof or not, and the interest thereon. 

THE SAID MORTGAGOR covenants and agrees that he will keep 
all buildings that may at any time be upon said premises insured in 
such companies as the holder of said Note shall direct, for their full 
insurable value, and make the loss, if any, payable to, and deposit the 
Policies of Insurance with, the party of the second part, or his as- 
signs, as further security sae ie beet ater | na 

ED this Third day o arch, A. D. . 
eee 2 F. A. REIK. (Seal.) 
FANNY E. REIK. (Seal) 


for forms of @ertificate of Acknowledgment see page 196. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


1. A chattel mortgage is a mortgage on personal property, 
such as live stock, machinery, farm implements, etc. 

2. Chattel mortgages are unknown in the State of Louisiana. 

3. Chattel mortgages may in most States not run longer 

than one year; in Montana they may run one year and sixty 
days; in South Dakota, three years. 

4. A chattel mortgage is a conditional sale of property, if 
the debt for which it was given is not paid. 

5. The property must be taken possession of by the mort- 
gagee on the maturity of the mortgage, or it can be taken by 
other creditors. : 

6. To sell property covered by a chattel mortgage is a crimi- 
nal offense. 

7. A chattel mortgage must be acknowledged before a jus- 
tice of the peace, or before the county judge, in which the mort- 
gagor resides; in South Dakota they are not acknowledged, but 
require two witnesses. 

8 A chattel mortgage given on personal property which is 
left in possession of mortgagor is prima facie void as to cred- 
itors of mortgagor. To render it valid it must contain permis- 
sion by mortgagee that mortgagor may retain possession of the 
chattels, and that mortgagee may take possession of them when- 
ever he feels himself insecure for any reason. 

9. Chattel mortgages are usually given to secure notes of 
the mortgagor in the same way in which real estate mortgages 
are given to secure notes of the mortgagors. Greater strictness, 
however, is required in the acknowledgment, docketing, and 
recording of chattel mortgages than in the case of real estate 
mortgages. 

1o. A recent statute of the State of Illinois provides that 
notes secured by chattel mortgages must show on their face 
that they are secured by chattel mortgages, or they are abso- 
lutely void. Any defense which the maker of the note secured 
by chattel mortgage could make against the original payee is 
good against the note in the hands of an indorsee, even though 
indorsed before maturity. Chattel mortgages on household 
goods must be signed by the wife of mortgagor, and can only 
be foreclosed by a court proceeding. 
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Mortgage on Personal Property. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That E. L. Gattshall, of 
the Town of Ottawa, in the County of La Salle, and State of Illinois, 
in consideration of seven hundred dollars, to him paid by George 
Henry Raynor, of the County of La Salle, and State of Illinois, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, does hereby grant, bargain, 
and sell unto the said Geo. H. Raynor, and to his heirs and assigns 
forever, the following goods and chattels, to-wit: 


One Pitts’ Thrashing Machine; One Romeo Sieam Engine; Two Bay 
Mares, six years oid; Four Pair of Double Harnesses; Five White 
Chester Hogs (black and white); One Bay Gelding, seven years old; 
One Black and White Cow, four years old. 


To have and to hold all and singular the goods and chattels unto 
the said Mortgagee herein, and his heirs and assigns, to their sole use 
and behoof forever. And the Mortgagor herein, for Kim and for his 
heirs and executors and administrators, does hereby covenant to and 
with the said Mortgagee and his heirs and assigns, that the said Mort- 
gagor is being lawfully possessed of the said goods and chattels as of his 
own property; that the same are free from all incumbrances, and that 
he will warrant and defend the same to him the said Mortgagee, and 
his heirs and assigns, against the lawful claims and demands of all 
persons. 

Provided, nevertheless, that if the said Mortgagor shall pay a certain 
promissory note of seven hundred dollars, bearing even date with the 
above, given for one year, at eight per cent. interest, then this mort- 
gege to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 


And provided further, that until default be made by the said Mort- 
gagor in one performance of the condition aforesaid, it shall and may 
be lawful for him to retain the possession of said goods and chattels, 
and to use and enjoy the same; but if the same, or any part thereof, 
shall be attached or claimed by any other person or persons, at any time 
before payment, or the said Mortgagor, or any person or persons what- 
ever, upon any pretense, shall attempt to carry off, conceal, make way 
with, sell or in any manner dispose of the same, or any part thereof, 
without the authority and permission of the said Mortgagee, or his 
heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, in writing expressed, then 
it shall and may be lawful for the said Mortgagee, with or without 
assistance, or his agent or attorney or heirs, executors or adminis- 
trators, to take possession of said goods and chattels, by entering 
upon any premises.wherever the same may be, whether in this County 
or State or elsewhere, to and for the use of said Mortgagee, his heirs 
end assigns. And if the moneys hereby secured, or the matters to be 
done or performed at the time and according to the conditions above set 
forth, then the said Mortgagee, or his attorney or agent, or his heirs, 
executors, administrators or assigns, may, by virtue thereof, and with- 
out any suit or process, immediately enter and take possession of said 
goods and chattels, and sell and dispose of the same at public or private 
gale, and after satisfying the amount due, and all expenses, the sur- 
plus, if any remain, shall be paid over to said Mortgagor, or his heirs 
and assigns. The exhibition of this Mortgage shall be sufficient proot 
that any person claiming to act for the Mortgagee is duly made, con- 
atituted and appointed agent and attorney to do whatever is above 
guthorized. 

In witness whereof, the said Mortgagor has hereunto set his hand 
and seal, this eighteenth day of January, in the year of our Lord one 


thousand nine hundred. 


igned, Sealed and Delivered 
Blane in Presence 0 E. L. GATTSHALL. 


Henry Brooks. 


¥or form of acknowledgment see page 196. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF MORTGAGE. 


The indorsement and transfer of a note secured by a mort- 
gage transfers the security also, but in order to prevent the 
mortgagee from releasing to the prejudice of the assignee of the 
note it is always safest to have a written assignment of the mort- 
gage made and recorded. In some States the assignment can 
be made upon the back of the mortgage and recorded. For 
such States the following assignment is the usual form. See 
Form 1. 

In other States, such as Illinois, the assignment should be by 
formal separate instrument, duly executed and acknowledged 
in the same manner as mortgages and the same filed for record, 
Form 2 is the usual form for such assignments. 


Form 1. 


' KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That 2, Henry Betzold, 
the within named Mortgagee for a consideration of eight hundred dol- 
lars ($800), hereby assign, transfer, and set over unto E. B. Neeman, 
his heirs and assigns, the within named instrument of mortgage, and all 
the real estate, with appurtenances therein mentioned and described, 
“o have and to hold the same forever. Subject nevertheless to the 
equity and right of redemption of the within named A. Meyer, his heirs 
and assigns therein. 

In witness whereof the party of the first part has hereunto set his hand 
Bee seal this third day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and one. 

Sealed and Delivered in 
the Presence of Heney BaeTzoup. [Seal.] 

E. E. HAWTHORN. 


Form 2. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, James Y. Scam- 
mon, of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois, party of the first part, in con- 
sideration of fifteen hundred ($1,500) dollars, lawful money of the United 
States, to me in hand paid by Henry Jones, of the same place, party of 
the second part, do hereby sell, assign, and transfer unto the said 
party of the second part, his heirs, executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, a certain indenture of mortgage bearing date the first day of 
January, 1897, made by Samuel P. Smith, and Sarah E. Smith, his wife, 
and all my right, title and interest in and to the premises therein de- 
scribed as follows, to-wit: The southwest quarter of Section 21, Town- 
ship No. 38, north, Range 11 east, of the 3d Principal Meridian; also lots 
Nos. 1, 3 and 5, in Block No. 19, in Scofield’s Addition to the Village of 
Naperville, situated in the County of Du Page, and State of Illinois, 
which said mortgage is recorded in the Recorder’s office of Du Page 
County, Illinois, in book 25 of mortgages, on page 100, together with 
notes therein described, and the money to come due thereon with al? 
interest thereon. ' 

To have and to hold the same unto the party of the second part, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns forever, subject only to the proviso 
in said indenture mortgage contained. And I do for myself, and my 
heirs, executors, and administrators, covenant with the party of the 
second part that there is now actually due and owing on said note and 
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mortgage on principal and interest the sum of sixteen hundred ($1.0) 
dollars, and that I have a good right to assign the same, and I do 
hereby constitute and appoint the said party of the second part my true 
and lawful attorney irrevocably in my name or otherwise, but at his 
own proper costs and charges to have, use, and take all lawful ways 
and means for the recovery of said money and interest, and in case 
of payment to discharge the same as fully as I might or could do if these 
presents were not made. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 13th 
@ay of May, A. D. 1901. James Y. SOAMMON. [Seal,] 


RELEASE. 


A mortgage on real estate is released by deed of a lease under 
seal, and acknowledged, or receipt of satisfaction of the debt 
entered upon the margin of the record of mortgage by mort- 
gagee. , 

Whenever a mortgage is paid a proper release thereof should 
be made, signed and acknowledged by the mortgagee and the 
same recorded. In some States the indorsement of satisfaction 
and cancellation on the face of the mortgage authorizes the 
recorder or register of deeds to enter satisfaction thereof upon 
the records; in others a formal release must be executed and 
acknowledged by the mortgagee and recorded, or a release may 
be entered upon the margin of the record of the mortgage in the 
recorder’s office. The important thing, however, is to see that 
the record in the proper office shows the satisfaction of the 
mortgage. The methods of so doing differ in the ‘various 
States, but the general rule is as above stated. 

The following form of a release of mortgage is the one com- 
monly in use in Illinois, and is a form which will effectually re- 
lease a mortgage in any State, although more formal than those 
required by some of the States: 


Form of Release. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, James Y. Scam- 
mon, of the County of Cook, and State of Illinois, for and in considera- 
tion of one dollar, to me in hand paid, and for other good and valu- 
able considerations, the receipt whereof is hereby confessed, do hereby 
grant, bargain, remise, convey, release and quitclaim unto Samuel P,. 
Smith and Sarah E. Smith, of the County of Du Page and State of Illi- 
nois, all the right, title, interest, claim or demand whatsoever I may 
have acquired in, through or by a certain indenture or mortgage deed, 
bearing date the first day of January, A. D. 1901, and recorded in tha 
Recorder’s office of Du Page County, Illinois, in book 25 of mortgages, 
page 100, to the premises therein described, and which said deed was 
made to secure two certain promissory notes, bearing even date with 
gaid deed, for the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Witness my hand and seal this 28th day of February, A. L. 1901, 

Jamus Y. SCAMMON. [BSeal.) 
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FORECLOSURE OF MORTGAGE. 


In case the mortgagor fails to meet the conditions of the 
mortgage, the mortgagee to secure his interests may foreclose 
the mortgage; that is, cut off the mortgagee from redeeming the 
mortgaged property by a judgment of court. 

Methods of foreclosure vary in different States, but the gen- 
eral features are: Application to court of chancery for author- 
ity to foreclose; notifying of the mortgagor; hearing the par- 
ties; reference to a master in chancery; advertising the property; 
selling it to the highest bidder at the specified time; deeding it 
to the purchaser, and paying over any surplus funds to the 
mortgagor. 


CERTIFICATE OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


For Beeds, Mortgages, Assignments of Mortgages and 
Releases. 


Deeds, mortgages, assignments of mortgages, and releases 
must all be acknowledged before a proper officer. The certifi- 
cate must be made by both man and wife when married. 


Form 1, for Chattel Mortgages. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, } 
KANE COUNTY. 559 


i, John Richard, a Justice of the Peace in the Town of Dundee, in 
and for the said County, do hereby certify that this mortgage was duly 
acknowledged before me by the above named —————,, the grantor 
therein named, and entered by me this 17th day of July, 1901. 

Witness my hand and geal. 

(Seal,) JOHN RICHARD, 
Justice of the Peace, 
Form 2, for Assignments and Releases. 
BTATE OF ILLINOIS, } 
COUNTY OF DU PAGE. ‘ set 


I, John Smith, a Notary Public in and for said County, and in the 
tate aforesaid, do hereby certify that James Y. Scammon, who is per- 
sonally known to me to be the same person whose name is subscribed 
to the fcregoing instrument, appeared before me this day in person 
and acknowledged that he signed, sealed and delivered the said instru- 
ment = his free and voluntary act for the uses and purposes thereia 
set forth. 

Given under my hand and Notarial Seal this 13th day of May, 1901, 

(Notarial Seal.) JOHN SMITH, 

Notary Public, 
¥orm 3, for Mortgages and Deeds. 

STATE OF ILLINGIS, t 
COUNTY OF DU PAGE. 2 


_ 1, John Smith, a Notary Public in and for said County in thé 
“‘ate aforesaid, do hereby certify that Samuel P. Smith and Sarah B. 


* 
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Smith, his wife, who are personally known to me to be tha same 
persons whose names are subscribed to the foregoing instrument, ap- 
peared before me this day in person and acknowledged that they signeg. 
sealed, and delivered said instrument as their free and voluntary act fog ; 
the uses and purposes therein set forth, including a release and waivet 
of all rights under and by virtue of the homestead exemption laws of 
this State. 

Given under my hand and Notarial Seal this first day of January, 


A. D. 1901. JOHN SMITH, 
(Notarial Seal.) Notary Public. 
Form 4, General aud Short Form. 

BTATEH OF ——-—_-—_,, i 
COUNTY OF Ane 

On the ———— day of ———————- in the year one thousand nine hune- 
@red and ————, before me personally came (name of both parties), who 


are known to me to be the individuals described in, and who executed 
the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged that they executed the 
same. (Signature.) 


BAIL. 


1. Bail means sureties who bind themselves either to 
v4atisfy the plaintiff, his debt and costs, or to surrender the de- 
fendant into custody, provided judgment is rendered against 
him in the action. The above definition applies to civil action. 
In criminal cases bail means the sureties who bind themselves 
to have the prisoner present in court when required for trial. In 
ordinary parlance the word bail is used as synonymous with the 
word surety and practically means the same thing. We shall 
treat the subject in its relation to civil matters under the law of 
suretyship. In criminal matters the subject not being germain 
to the purpose of this book is not further discussed. 


BONDS. 


1. A bond is defined to be an obligation in writing under 
seal. It is a form of contract which is almost infinite in variety. 
The parties to the bond are the obligor and the obligee, the 
former being the one who makes the promise and the latter the 
person to whom the promise is made. 

A simple bond is an instrument for the payment of money 
at a certain time, and generally bears interest at the rate speci- 
fied in the bond. Nearly all corporate and municipal bonds are 
of this character and contain no condition except for the pay- 
ment of the amount of the bond at a certain time and place 
with a certain specified rate of interest. Frequently interest 
coupons are attached to the original bond providing for the 
payments of several installments of interest as they come due, 
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The following is the form commonly in use for such bonds: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
JEFFERSON CITY, STATE OF MISSOURI. 
RENEWAL SCHOOL BOND. 

INTEREST 5 PER CENT., PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


The Board of Education of the City of Jefferson, County of Cole, and 
State of Missouri, being legally organized under and pursuant to an 
act of the General Assembly of the State of Missouri entitled ‘‘An act 
to revise and amend the Laws in relation to Public Schools in Cities. 
Towns and Villages,’? approved April 26th, 1877, for value received 
promise to pay to the bearer ten years after the date hereof ONE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, at the St. Louis National Bank, in the City of St. 
Louis, Missouri, and interest thereon at the rate of Five per centum per 
annum from the date hereof, which interest shall be payable semi-annual- 
ly at said St. Louis National Bank in the City of St. Louis, Missouri, on 
the surrender of the proper interest coupons hereto attached. This bond 
shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the said Board of Education of 
the City of Jefferson at any time after the expiration of Five years from 
the date hereof, and is issued under and pursuant to an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Missouri, entitled ‘‘An Act to authorize 
Board of Education tc issue renewal funding School Bonds to be sold 
or exchanged for the purpose of meeting and paying matured or ma- 
turing bonded indebtedness of school districts, and for levying special 
ee the bonded indebtedness of school districts,”” approved April . 
lth, 1877. 

In Testimony Whereof: the said Board of Education has caused this 
bond to be signed by the President, countersigned by the Secretary, 
authenticated by the seal of said Board of Education and attested by 
the Clerk of the County Court of said County of Cole, with the seal 
of said Court affixed this First day of July, 1901. 

JOHN JONES, President. 
WM. SMITH, Secretary. 
GEO. SMILEY, Clerk County Court. 


2. Bomds of Public Officials conditioned for the faith- 
ful performance of certain things are almost of infinite variety 
and in common use. All State, county, town and city officers 
having in their hands moneys or funds of any character 
belonging to said corporation are required to give bonds for 
the proper performance of the duties of their office. The fol- 
lowing form of a bond of city treasurer can be used with few 
slight changes for almost any office: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, John Jones, 
Henry Smith, and Charlies Marshall of the City of Naperville, County 
of Du Page, and State of Illinois, are held and firmly bound unto the 
City of Naperville in the penal sum of Twenty Thousand ($20,000) Dol- 
lars, for the Payment of which, well and truly to be made, we bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors, and administrators jointly and firmly 
by these presents. 

Witness our hands and seals this 14th day of July, 1900. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the above 
bounden John Jones has been duly elected to the office of City Treasurer 
of the City of Naperville, Now if the said John Jones shall faithfully 
perform all the duties of said office and shall account for and pay over 
all moneys that may come into his hands as such Treasurer, according 
to law, and the ordinances of said City and the order and direction of 
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the city council of said City, then this obligation to be void, other- 
wise to remain in full force and effect. 
JOHN JONES, (Seal.) 
HENRY SMITH, (Seal.) 
CHARLES MARSHALL. (Seal.) 


3- Officers of Corporation are generally required to give 
bonds for the faithful performance of their duties. The follow- 
ing form can be used for nearly all such bonds: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, James Lord, 
John Williams, and Charles Smith, are held and firmly bound unto the 
Naperville Manufacturing Company, 2 corporation duly organized under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, in the penal sum cf Ten Thousand 
($10,000) Dollars, good and Jawful money of the United States for the 
payment of which, well and truly to be made for said corporation or 
its assigns, we bind ourselves jointly and severally by these presents. 

Witness our hands and seals this 14th day of July, 1901. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the above 
bovnden has been elected President of the Naperville Manufacturing 
Company; Now Therefore, if the said James Lord shall well and truly 
perform the duties of his said office and shall account for and pay over 
all moneys that shall come into his hands as such President, according 
to the rules of said corporation and the order and direction of the board 
of directors thereof, then this obligation shall be void, otherwise to remain 
in full force and effect. JAMES LORD, (Seal.) 

JOHN WILLIAMS, (Seal.) 
CHARLES SMITH, (Seal.) 


4. Indemnifying Bonds.—Bonds are also frequently given 
to indemnify persons who incur liability for another in nearly 


all the walks of life. The following form may be used: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That William Marsh, 
Principal, and John Henry, Surety, are held and firmly bound unto John 
Jones in the penal sum of One Hundred ($100) Dollars lawful money of 
the United States, for the payment of which, well and truly to be made, 
we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors, and administrators, jointly, sev- 
erally and firmly by these presents. 

Witness our hands and seals this 1st day of June, A. D. 1901. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the said 
John Jones has been surety for the above bounden William Marsh on his 
note for One Hundred ($100) Dollars, payable to the order of Charles 
William, due on one year from the date hereof, with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

Now, Therefore, if the said William Marsh shall well and truly pay 
the said note with all interest thereon when the same comes due and 
shall from time to time and at all times hereafter save, keep harmless 
and indemnify the said John Jones of and from all actions, suits, costa, 
charges, damages, and expenses whatsoever, including attorney’s fees 
which shall or may at any time hereafter happen or come to him for 
any reason, by reason of his becoming surety on said note, then this 
ovligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 

WILLIAM MARSH, (Seal.) 
JOHN HENRY. (Seal.) 


5. Executor’s Bond.—Executors, administrators, guardians 
and conservators are required to enter into bonds to be 
approved by the proper court before they are allowed to 
enter upon their duties as such. The forms for such bonds, 


however, vary in the different States. 
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WILLS AND LAWS OF WILLS. 


1. Awill is a legal statement of what a person determines to 
have done with his property after his death. 

2. The maker of a will is called a testator; if female, testa: 
trix. 

3. There are two kinds of wills, written and verbal or nun- 
cupative. 

4. Nuncupative wills depend upon proof of persons hearing 
the same. They are usually unsafe and even when there is def- 
inite testimony at hand may result in expensive litigation. 

5. The wishes of the testator should be fully and clearly 
expressed in a written will. 

6. No exact form of words is necessary to make a will.’ 

7. In writing wills simple language should be used. State- 
ments concerning every provision or condition of the will 
should be fully and plainly made. 

8. All persons of sound mind and memory, of lawful age, 
freely exercising their own will, may dispose of their property 
by will. In some States a married woman cannot make a will 
without consent of her husband. 

9. “Lawful age” is in most States twenty-one years, in both 
male and female; in some States a female is of lawful age when 
eighteen years old; in some States persons may dispose of per- 
sonal property by will at the age of seventeen. 

1o. A will has no force or effect until after testator’s death. 

tr. The last will annuls all former wills. 

12. A wife cannot be deprived of her dower, which is a life 
interest in one-third of her husband’s real estate, by will, but in 
some States taking any interest in her husband’s property by 
virtue of his will bars her dower. 

13. Subsequent marriage by female revokes will made 
while single in some States. 

14. Testator’s property is primarily liable for testator’s debts 
and funeral expenses, which must be paid before any part of it 
can be distributed to legatees. 

15. A will is good, though written with a lead pencil. 

16. A person who is competent to make a will can appoint 
his own executor. If the person so appointed is legally compe- 
tent to transact business, the probate court will confirm the ap- 
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pointment. The person so appointed is not obliged to serve. 

17. It is not necessary that the witnesses should know the 
contents of the will. It is generally necessary that testator ac- 
knowledge to them that it is his will, sign it in their presence, 
or acknowledge the signature already signed to be his, and 
request them to sign as witnesses; they should sign as witnesses 
in the presence of each other. 

18. Testator should write his own name in full. If unable 
to do so, his hand should be guided by another, and his name 
written, or a mark made near his name. 

The following is the usual form where testator signs by mark 

his 
John X Smith. 
mark. 

rg. An addition to an executed will is called a codicil. 

20. The same essentials apply to a codicil as to a will. 

21. Legacies to subscribing witnesses are generally declarea 
void by the statute. 

22. To convey real estate by will, it must be done in accord- 
ance with the law of the State where such land is located. 

23. Personal property may be conveyed in accordance with 
the law where the testator resides. 

24. An executor is a person named in the will of a deceased 
person to settle his or her estate; there may be one or more. 

25. An administrator is one appcinted by the court to settle 
the estate of a deceased person. 


The Form of a Will. 


I, John Smith, of the Village of Naperville, County of Du Page, and 
State of Illinois, being of sound mind and memory, do make, publish 
and declare this to be my last will and testament, to-wit: 

First—All my just debts and funeral expenses shall be first duly paid. 

Second—I give, devise and bequeath all the rest, residue and remainder 
of my estate, both real and personal, to my beloved wife, Susie E. Smith, 
to have and te hold to her, my said wife, and to her heirs and assigns 
forever. 

Third—I nominate and appoint my said wife, Susie E. Smith, to be 
the executor of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking alf 
former wills by me made. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 15th day 
of November, A. D. 1902. JOHN SMITH. (Seal.) 

Signed, sealed, published and declared as and for his last will and 
testament by the above named testator, in our presence, who have, at 
his request, and in his presence, and in the presence of each other, signe 
fur names as witnesses thereto. ie 


Most States require two witnesses. ) (1" 7 
Some States require three. ‘a 
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INFORMATION FOR EXECUTORS AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS. 

An.executor is named in a will to execute that will and settle 
the estate. If the will does not name an executor, or if named, 
he will or can not act, the Probate Court (some states Surrogate, 
others Orphans’ Court) appoints an ‘‘administrator with the will 
annexed.” If a person dies without leaving a will the court 
appoints an administrator, whose duty is the same as that of 
an executor, except that he, having no will of the deceased, dis- 
tributes the property as the law directs. 

The duties of an executor are: /ivst, To see that the 
deceased is suitably buried, avoiding unreasonable expense if 
the estate is insolvent. Second. To offer the will for probate, 
or proving; to conform to the laws of his state and rules of the 
gourt, the clerk of which will give fullinstructions. Third. To 
make and return to the court within required time an inven- 
tory of the property. ‘‘Real estate lying in another state need 
‘not be inventoried, for that must be administered upon in the 
state where it lies; but personal property situated in another 
state should be inventoried.” If the real estate is encumbered, 
it should be described. Fourth. To collect the property, pay 
the debts and dispose of the remainder as the law and will, or 
either, directs. Generally the debts should be paid as follows: 
1, Funeral expenses. 2. Expenses of last sickness, 3. Debts 
due the United States. 4. Debts due the state. 5, Claims of 
ereditors. Fifth. To render the accounts as directed by the 
sourt. 

Commissioners are generally appointed to hear the claims of 
all within a limited time. An appeal from their action may be 
taken to the court. If no appeal, the executor pays the legacies, 
etc., makes final accounts which are submitted to a hearing, and 
if no objection, the estate is closed. If the executor dies before 
the estate is closed, his executor has no authority over the first 
estate. Another is appointed to complete the execution. 

The law provides that the widow of the intestate shall be 
first entitled to act as administrator; next, the nearest cf kin 
who are competent; next, any creditor who will accept the trusts 
and lastly, any other suitable person. 

\Executors and adminisirators are required to take an official 
cath; also to give a bond, which is usually for double the 
amount of the estate. 
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EXECUTOR’S OR ADMINISTRATOR’S BOND. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, Charles D. Mann of 
Tra in the County of Rutland and State of Vermont, as principal, and Benj. E. 
Merrill of Poultney and N. Wright Emerson of Wells in the County of Rut- 
land aforesaid, as sureties, are holden and firmly bound unto the Probate 
Court for the District of Rutland (in some states, unto the People of the 
State of ———_—_ ), in the sum of Eight Thousand Dollars, to be paid unto 
the said Probate Court, to the which payment well and truly to be made, we 
bind ourselves, and each of our heirs, executors and administrators, jointly 
and severally, firmly be these presents, signed with our hands and sealed 
with our seals. r 

Dated at Rutland, in said District, this fifteenth day of September, A. D., 
1906. 

The condition of the above obligation is such, Thatif the above bounden 
Charles D. Mann, Executor of the last Will and Testament of John I. Merritt 
late of Fair Haven in the County of Rutland and State of Vermont, deceased, 
shall make and return to the Probate Court within three months a true and 
periect inventory of all the goods, chattels, rights, credits, and estate of said 
deceased, which shall come to his possession or knowledge, or to the posses- 
sion of any other person for him; and also ail other goods, chattels, rights, 
eredits and estate of said deceased, which shall any time after come to his 
possession, or the possession of any other person for him; and shall well and 
truly administer the same and pay and discharge all debts, legacies and 
charges chargeable thereon, or such dividends thereon as shall be ordered 
and decreed by said Probate Court; render a true and just account of his 
administration to said Court, within one year, and at any other time when 
required by said Court, and perform all orders and decrees of said Probate 
Court by Executor to be performed in the premises—then the above obliga- 
tion is void, otherwise in force. 

Signed, scaled and delivered } CHARLES D.MANN. (LS 
in presence of BENJ. E. MERRILL. (L. 8 
H. Max WEBBER, N. WRIGHT EMERSON.(L. 8 


Clerk of County Court. 


-) 
) 
8.) 


Some States require acknowledgment as below. 


RUTLAND COUNTY, ss. 

At the session of Probate Court in and for said County, holden at Rutland, 
on the eighteenth day of September, A. D., 1906, I have examined and do 
approve of the foregoing bond, and order the same to be filed and recorded im 
the Probate Office of said County, 

M.T. GUTELIUS., 
Judge of Probate, 
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NATURALIZATION. 


8. Definition.—Naturalization is the act by which an alien ig 
made a citizen of the United States. 

2. How Secured.—An alien to become a citizen of the 
United States must have resided therein five years before making 
his final application. At least two years before his admission he 
must declare on oath before the clerk of some court of record 
in the State in which he resides his bona fide intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States and renounce forever all 
allegiance and fidelity to any foreign Prince, Potentate, State, or 
Sovereignty, and particularly by name to Prince, Potentate, 
State, and Sovereignty of which the alien may be at the time a 
citizen and subject. 

3. Final Papers.—At the time of securing his final papers 
he must declare on oath before some court of record having com- 
mon law jurisdiction that he will support the Constitution of the 
United States; that he absolutely and entirely renounces and ab- 
jures all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign Prince, Potentate, 
State, and Sovereignty of which he was a citizen and a subject. 

‘4 Residence.—Jt must also be made to appear to the 
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satisfaction of said court that he has resided within the United 
States five years at least, and within the State where such court 
is at the time of application one year at least, and that during 
all that time he has behaved himself as a man of good moral 
character in accordance with the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same. This last proof is usually made by the 
affidavit of two witnesses who have known the applicant for 
at least five years prior to the time of such application. 

§. Hereditary Title.—In case the applicant has borne any 
hereditary title or been of any of the orders of nobility in the 
kingdom or state from which he came, he must, in connection 
with the above requirements, make an express renunciation of his 
title or order of nobility in the court in which his application is 
made. Y 

6. Signed Petition Required.—Before an applicant can 
secure his final papers he must make and file in duplicate a 
petition in writing stened by himself and duly verified in which 
‘he shall state his full name, place of residence, occupation, etc. 
Such petition must be filed not less than two nor more than seven 
years after the declaration of intention. 

7. Must be Able to Speak the English Language.—An alien 
to be admitted as a citizen of the U. S. must be able to speak 
the English language. This requirement does not apply to 
those who are physically unable to comply therewith, nor to such 
who declare their intention to become citizens and who make 
homestead entries upon the public lands of the U. S. and com- 
ply with the laws governing same. 

8. Enemies of Government.—Anarchists, polygamists, and 
all other enemies of organized government can not be naturalized 
or become citizens of the U. S. 

9. Declaration of Intention under Old Law.—Aliens who 
made declaration of intention prior to Sept. 27, 1906, but were 
not naturalized before that date under the old law must comply 
with the requirements of the new law in regard to the filing of 
petition for naturalization and furnishing proof except that they 
will not be required to speak the English language or to sign 
petition ia their own handwriting. he al 

10, ees.—For receiving and filing a declaration of intention 
and issuing a duplicate, $1.00. For making, filing and docketing 
the petition for admission as a citizen, $2.00. For entering the 
long Order and issuing certificate of citizenship, $2.00. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUFFRAGE, VOTING, ETC. 
Requirements for Citizenship and for Voting. 


STATEs. 


Alabama....... (a) Citizen or declared intent. 


Arkansas ...... (c) 
Califor’a(h) (4) (a) 
Colorado ...... (b) 
Connecticut ... (a) 


Delaware ...... (a) 
Hlorida’ ses os (b) 
Georgia Bea) 
Tdaho.....(+) (a) 
MNinois yf. a2- (a 

Indiana,...... (e) 
TOWaleeswasene (d) 
Karisas oc... Ses (d) 
Kentucky...... (d) 


Louisiana .. (0) (a) 
Maine 


ys si ei'y- eisfate ACL 
Maryland...... (b) 
Massachusetts. (a) 
Michigan ...... (a) 
Minnesota..... 


ota, (a) 
Mississippi. (ll) (b) 
Missouri.... ..(b) 


Montana,...... (a) 
Nebraska ...... 3 
Nevada ........ (b 


N. Hampshire. (e) 
New Jersey.... (a) 
New York..... (d) 
N. Carolina(o) (b) 


North Dakota .(d) 
Ohiors tv. .(d) 
Oklahoma < (23 
Oregon e 


Pennsylvania... (b) 
Rhode Island... (a) 
South Carolina(b) 
South Dakota. (a) 


Tennessee. ....(d) 
EREXAS .one Noses fc 
Utah .. geeeiCD 

Vermont,......(a) 
Virginia .. 2)... 


a 
ashington,.. . 
West Virginia . (c) 


Wisconsin..... (d) 
Wyoming......(a) 
Arizona .......(4#) 


Requirements as to 
Citizenship. 


Citizen or declared intent, 
Actual citizens ........... 
Citizen or declared intent. 
Actual citizens,........... 
Actual county taxpayers.. 
CitiZein. ee eck ene 
Actual citizens... 

Actual citizens... 
Actual citizens... 62s cok. 
Citizen or declared intent. 


Citizen or declared intent. 
CHIZENS A cee orca ceteletaleieles 
Citizen or declared intent. 
Citizen or declared intent. 
Actual citizens 
Actual citizens 
Actual citizens 3). .ceene se 
Actual citizens. .......... 
Citizen or declared intent. 
Actual citizens, .5..0-96 sc. 
ACttial’ \C1EIZENG ees eles 
Citizen or declared intent, 
Actual citizens 
Actual citizens 
Actial citizens puedes 
Citizen or declared intent. 
Actualieitizens j..5 00s. noes 
Citizen or declared intent. 
Citizen 


Citizen 
Citizen or declared intent. 


RESIDENCE IN 


State. 


Ome. 2 


County. 


Precinct. 


yr. : 
30 days 10 days 
Sark ep Beast te sacbo ene 
6: 2G ee 6mo.... 
AVION ace 60 days.. 
3) MO’s sae 3:20). ns 
iy tye ee 30 days.. 
90 days 30 days.: 
60 days 10 days.. 
10 days....|10 days.. 
60 days....|10 days.. 
10 days.... 


pe days.. 


(a) Registration required by law. (6) Required by constitution. (c) Pro- 


hibited by constitution. 


required. 


(d) Required in large cities. 
(2) Mayor and city council have power to re 
(o) Educational qualification (read the constitution inthe 


(e) 


No registration 
quite registration. 
nglish language), 


or own property assessed for not less than $300, or voter on Jan. 1, 1867, or de- 


scendant of such voter, or a foreigner naturalized prior to Jan. 1, 1898, 
Citizen 90 days before election. 

China disqualified. 
te read and understan 


constitution. 


no. (+) Bigamists disqualified. 
(i) Educational qualification by which voter is required 
(r) Women may vote atschool elections. 


h 
(i) eae eh 


In California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington and Wyoming women are 


entitled to full suffrage, having the same righis to vote as men. 


Lllinois has 


limited suffrage, women being allowed to vote for all except constitutional 


offices. 


‘ 
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PASSPORTS. 


Passports are permissions granted by the Government 
to its citizens, commending them to the protection of foreign 
countries which they may visit. They are issued only by the 
Secretary of State. 

To Whom Granted.— They are issued only to citizens 
ef the United States on written application. Blank forms of 
application can be secured by applying to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

-Wife, Minor Children, and Servants of an American citizen 

_may all be included in the citizen’s passport. Any other person 
requires a separate passport. 

Applications.— A citizen of the United States desiring 
to procure a passport must make a written application in the 
form of an affidavit to the Secretary of State. 

Naturalized Citizems.—A naturalized citizen must transmit 
his certificate of naturalization, or a duly certified copy of 
the court record thereof, with his application. He must state 
in his affidavit when and from what port he emigrated, what 
ship he sailed in, and where he has lived since his arrival in the 
United States. ) 

Professional Titles are not allowed in passports. 

‘Expiration.—A passport expires two years from the date of 
its issuance. A new one can be obtained upon a new application. 

Fee.—A fee of $1 is required to be collected for every citi- 
zen’s passport, and must be paid in currency or postal money 
order. Drafts or checks will not be received. 

Biank Forms will be furnished on application if it is 
stated whether they are for native or for naturalized citizens. 

Address all communications to “ Department of State, 
Passport Division, Washington, D. C.” A passport should al- 
ways be carried upon the person—never in a trunk or valise. 


PATENTS. 


1. Definitiom.—As here used the word Patent is defined to 
mean the granting by the United States to inventors for a 
limited time the use of their own inventions. The instrument by 
which this privilege is confirmed to the inventor is called the 
“Letters Patent” and is issued in the name of the United States 
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of America under the seal of the Patent office and is signed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and countersigned by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

2. For What Granted.—Patents are granted for any new 
and useful machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, 
or any new and useful improvement thereon not known and 
used by others in this country and not patented or described in 
any printed publication in this or any foreign country before its 
invention and discovery here, and not in public use or on sale 
for more than two years prior to the application for a patent. 
Every civilized country in the world has taken out patents in the 
United States. ' 

3. Foreign Patent Not a Bar.—A person is not debarred 
from receiving a patent for his inventions or discoveries by 
reason of its first having been patented in a foreign country unless 
the same has been introduced into public use in the United 
States for more than two years prior to the application therein. 

4. Duration of Patemt.—A patent is good for seventeen 
years, but now cannot be extended except by act of Con- 
gress. Inventions previously patented in a foreign country 
must expire at the same time that the foreign patent expires, 
but in no case shall they be extended more than seventeen years. 

5. How Secured.—The method of securing patents is 
by petition, which must be in writing addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and must state the name and residence 
of the petitioner requesting the granting of a patent, designating 
by title the invention sought to be patented, and contain a refer- 
ence to the specifications for a full disclosure of such invention 
and must be signed by the applicant and attested by two wit- 
nesses. An alien may obtain a patent on the same terms as 2 
citizen. 

6. Specifications.—The specifications above referred to 
are a written description of the invention or dliscovery, and 
the manner of making, constructing, composing, and using the 
same, and they are required to be in such full, clear, concise and 
exact terms as to enable any person skilled in the art or science 
to which the invention or discovery appertains to make, con- 
struct, compose and use the same. 


The specifications and claims should be absolutely written 
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on but one side of the paper. All interlineations and erasures 
should be avoided. 

7- The Qath.—The applicant for a patent must make 
oath or affirmation that he verily believes himself to be the 
first and original discoverer of the art, machine, manufacture, 
composition, or improvement for which he solicits a patent: 
that he does not know and does not believe that the same was 
ever before known and used and shall state of what country 
ne is a citizen and where he resides. 

The oath should be sworn to before a notary public or some 
other officer authorized to administer oaths having an official 
seal, 

8. Drawings.—The applicant for patent is required also 
to furnish drawings for his invention whenever the nature of 
the case admits. The drawing must be signed by the inventor 
and must be attested by two witnesses; it must show every 
feature of the invention covered by the claims. When the in- 
yention is an improvement on some old machine the drawing 
must exhibit in one or more views the invention itself dis- 
connected from the old structure and also in another view sa 
much of the old structure as will suffice to show the connection 
of the invention therewith. ~~ 

9. Material.—Drawings must be made upon pure white. 
calendered, smooth, bristol board paper, of three sheet thick- 
mess. India ink alone must be used, sheets must be exactly ten 
by fifteen inches ‘in size. Drawings must be made with pen 
only, and must be absolutely black. Drawings must be made 
with the fewest lines possible consistent with clearness. 

The scale to which a drawing is made must be large enough 
to show the mechanism without crowding. 

10. Sigmature of the inventor should be placed at the 
Jower right hand corner of each sheet of drawing and two at- 
testing witnesses should sign at the lower left hand corner. 
Drawings should be rolled for transmission to the patent office. 

ir. Model.—A model must be furnished when required 
by the commissioner. 

12. Specimens must be furnished when required by the 
commissioner. 

13. Attorneys.—The practice of the patent office allows 


~~ 
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the applicant to retain an attorney and when the petition 
is prosecuted by an attorney a power of attorney should be in- 
cluded in the petition. In ordinary cases it is always best te 
retain some experienced patent attorney to prosecute the appli- 
gation. , 

14. Caveats.—A caveat, under the patent law, is a notice 
given to the Patent Office of the caveator’s claim as inventor, 
in order to prevent the grant of a patent to another person for 
the same alleged invention upon an application filed during the 
life of the caveat without notice to the caveator. 

15. Object.—A caveat sets forth the object and the dis: 
tinguishing characteristics of the invention, and prays protec: 
tion of the inventor’s right until he shall have matured his in- 
vention. Such caveats are filed in the confidential archives of 
the office and preserved in secrecy, and are operative for the 
term of one year from the filing thereof. 

16. To Whom Granted.—A caveat is granted to any 
citizen of the United States or any alien, if he has resided in the 
United States one year next preceding the filing of his caveat, 
and has made oath of his intention to become a citizen. 

17. Renewal.—The caveat may be renewed, on request 
in writing, by the payment of a second caveat fee of $10, and it 
will continue in force for one year from the date of the payment 
of such second fee. Subsequent renewals may be made with like 
effect. 

18. Fees.—The schedule of fees and prices of publications 
can be had on application to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. The fee for filing applications ranges from 
$10 to $30; for filing each caveat $i0. For any other informa- 
tion concerning patents address the commissioner as above. 

19. Preliminary Examinations.—Applicant for patent can 
save considerable expense oftentimes by having a preliminary 
examination of the patents allowed by the patent office made 
to determine whether or not the invention has been patented 
by somebody else. This examination cannot be made by 
the commissioner or any one of his office, but patent attor 
neys will make the examination for a small fee. 

20. Assignments.— Patents may be assigned in whole 
or # part, and the right to manufacture, sell and use the patent 
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in any county, State, township or other district may be granted 
by the holder of the patent. All such assignments or transfers 
should be in writing, and are void unless recorded in the 
Patent Office within three months from their date. 


PENSIONS. 


1. Pension Office.—The Commissioner of Pensions has 
charge of this office. Pension agents are required to give 
bonds. They receive a commission of 2 per cent. on all money paid 
out by them to pensioners, and a fee of thirty cents on every 
voucher prepared and paid by them. In paying pensions the 
agent is authorized to deduct the attorney’s fees for aiding the 
pensioner. Pension surgeons receive $1,800 a year; the medical] 
referee $2,500. 

2. Applications.—The first step to be taken by an applicant 
for pensions is to file a declaration before any officer having 
authority to administer oath, setting forth the ground upon 
which he claims a pension. 

3- Biank Forms can be obtained by applying to the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, Washington, D. C. Proof of declaration 
by at least two competent witnesses is required. 


PENSIONS OF THE SEVERAL WARS AND OF THE 
PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The amounts that have been paid for pensions to soldiers, 
sailors and marines, their widows, minor children and dependent 
relatives, on account of military and naval service since the foun- 
dation of the government to June 30, 1911, are as follows: 


War of the Revolution (estimate)............... $  70,000,000.00 
Wear of 1812 (service pension)......15...22....- 45,9853,024.19 . 
InidianuVVarsi (SERVICE PENSION) Mi spideiacere dora 11,192,205.52 
War with Mexico (service pension)............. 45,279,080.83 
(Comte NAV Eee one wi toe eRe Res Maui sale eae ears aie cata 3,9085,719,830.93 
War with Spain and insurrection in Philippine 

Wea earths wh pare ty pees tat teary tree a em Past a coh 3A 34,142,970.37 
Reotlate estaplishmenty nr.itealy-ersisveletcio cloaks! ese ore + 21,705,852.33 
TUBA BUSES Veta ht PSte tenis eae ai Metra SCENES ce cel ene ete Re Epe 16,488, 147.99 


Total disbursements for pensions ........... $4,230,381,730.16 
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WAR WITH SPAIN—GENERAL LAWS, 


IAtintyaivalidSets sic. ss. Bigemiegs PRE ALIN eRe Meyda A ia ae Store 822 
Army widows....... Cad deth ae DEERE R RS eNOS OEE RSE TOL S 
INEnale eK Bonatonnococedcocdaaacict Sie iesbie § aavaelate eieelatclotelens 60 
INAV WACOW.S tare sie cre7 stolels oie auctensl lero ie pnasvecetat ene te tete teste tet aer eter ate 28 


6. Highest and Lowest Pensions Paid.— Highest pension 
paid (to widows of Presidents), $5,000 per annum. Lowest pension 
paid, $6 per annum. 

7. Total Annual Pensions.—The amount disbursed solely 
for army and navy pensions for each of four successive years has 
been as follows: 

LOOVe scenic ces $141,464,522.90 TOOO Nae Rae oe eee $164,826,287.50 


TOOS a sete esi ole: sieset 155,804,049.63 TOTO ae ae 162,631,729.904 
Cost of Pension Bureau Service.— For the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1910, the following sums have been appropriated for the 
Pension Bureau service: 


Salaries of, Pension Bureatiya.<.-oss css SIG: $2,657,673.86 
MERSHOTNSUEZEOMS hoa.e siavels ciaitcote Asia chet ee eee 747,497.80 
AE OATES a eietste sieielt Slate sedehe tons tictaocctster SONS Be act $3,405,171.66 


It is safe to say that all of these amounts will be practically 
exhausted. 
LICENSE. 


Definition.—License is a right or permission given by compe- 
tent authority which without such authority would be illegal. 

Licenses are of almost infinite variety and are issued by the 
National Government to distillers, brewers, liquor dealers of all 
kind, cigar manufacturers and dealers in many other articles. 
They are also issued by States, by counties, and also by cities, 
towns and villages to peddlers, hawkers, hackmen, draymen, 
bus drivers, cabmen, porters, expressmen, and itinerant mer- 
chants. They are also issued to saloons and druggists. 

License from the National Government to a saloon keeper 
does not, however, authorize him to sell liquors in violation of 
any city or State statute, and constitutes no protection for so 
doing. 

Licenses of the character hereinbefore named are issued usu- 
ally under what is called the police power of the State, and are 
governed by rules peculiar to that power. 
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Licenses to liquor dealers and cigar manufacturers are issued 
by the Government upon application to the local internal reve- 
nue collector. 

The following is a form of license commonly in use in cities, 
towns and villages for peddlers, hackmen, cab drivers, and other 
individuals requiring license from such authorities: 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
Permission is hereby given to John Henry to keep for use or hire two 
Hacks or Carriages in the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, from July 1, 
1901, to June 380, 1902, under the ordinances in such case made and pro- 
vided, subject, nevertheless, to revocation or suspension by the mayor 
-or City Council. 

Witness the hand of ——,, Mayor of said City, and the 
Corporate Seal thereof, this 1st day of ‘July, 1901. 
(Corporate Seal.) areca diceisiistale see awOrs 


ATTEST: 
...City Clerk. 


& LIST OF FOURTEEN GF OUR LARGEST TRUSTS. 
Capital Stock, 


Menicann Gane CO... Newel y Of kc. atrccies neta $ 88,000,000.00 
American Lobacco: Co:,- Jersey, Citv 4. 6: sss..s016sl 180,000,000.00 
Amalgamated Copper Co., New York............ 155,000,000.00 
ATHETICAN INV OOlEenn Co., “BOSTON: sic essed seco Sere 60,006,000.00 
American Sugar Refining Co., Jersey City........ 90,000,000.00 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New York.... 115,000,000.00 
CGormeicodiuct Con, News YOLrke..kwccc case eee cene 80,000,000.00 
Gentraleeatiher Gor. New) VOtk. cp.< «eis esses cele 80,000,000.00 
International: Harvester~Co., Chicago............. 140,000,000.00 
Naiman mseadaGon New § MOLK s:lc 4.0 sniee koma rele 50,000,000.00 
Standarde@ils Cove News Y OLk isis cc.cs rere elereuels olseels 100,000,000.00 
We Sem ber GommiNieWwa NOnks 5s jor cle sevlelsl emusic 65,000,000.00 
Wess Steel Corporation, New Yorks in. cise seis 950,600,000.00 


U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., Bosce . 15,060,000.00 


Total Capital Stock Common and Preferred. .$2,228,000,000.00 


The capitalization of these trusts has been increased from 
year to year so that the combined capital stock of these four- 
teen trusts has been more than doubled in ten years. It is true 
that according to a decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 1911 
the Standard Oil Co., the American Tobacco Co. and the U. S. 
Steel Co., the three greatest and most dangerous trusts, were 
dissolved, but without any apparent effect on their power. They 
have raised prices and watered stock since this decision just as 


they did before. 
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Insurance. 


. Defimition—A contract whereby, for an agreed pre: 
wium, one party undertakes to indemnify the other against loss 
on a specified subject by specified perils. The party agreeing to 
make the indemnity is called the insurer, or underwriter, the 
other the insured or assured. The agreed consideration is called 
the premium. The written contract is called the policy. ‘The 
subject, right or interest to be protected is called the insurable 
imterest. 

2. Forms.—The most usual forms of insurance are Fire, 
Life, Marine and Accident insurance. 

3. Insurable Interest.—The insurer must always have an 
iasurable interest in the subject matter of the insurance 
Such an interest has been defined to be any interest in property 
or relation thereto or liability in respect thereof of such a nature 
¢hat a contemplated peril might directly damnify the insured. 

4. Corporations.—All kinds of insurance are carried on 
»y large corporations.. These corporations in this country 
are usually organized under general laws and are conducted 
under the supervision and control of the State authorities. 
There are, however, scattered through the country a large num- 
ber of mutual companies. These companies also are organized 
wader special statutes governing the same and the stockholders 
are also in general the insured. In most of the States an insur- 
ance department has been established and the management and 
supervision of insurance both life and fire is under the control 
of this department, which is generally managed by an officer 
called either a superintendent or commissioner of insurance. 

5- Foreign Insurance Companies are generally required 
ta deposit a certain amount of funds in this department in 
sach State as a security for the payment of losses on ali in- 
surances carried by them in said State. Companies doing busi- 
mess in any State are required to make annual reports to the in- 
surance department of their business and of the character and 
quality of their assets. 
ity to cxnsuine Ho the HERE) or a ee 
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af weakness require that any losses and failure of assets pe 
made good, and in case of insolvency they have authority to take 
possession of this company and wind up the business. 

7- Suits.—All foreign insurance companies are also re- 
quired to designate some individual living within the State upon 
whom legal process can be served. Suits against insurance 
companies by statute in most of the States can be commenced 
in any county where the party having claims against such com- 
pany resides and service of summons can be had on the proper 
agent in any county of the State. 

. §. Fire Insurance is Furnishing Indemnity Against Loss 
by Fire.—It is now generally conducted by large private cor: 
porations or by mutual companies. 

9. Mutual Companies.—These mutual companies are gen 
erally established by statute and provide for the payment of! 
losses by a pro rata assessment upon the policy holders, who 
constitute the stockholders and who manage the affairs of the 
company. Some of these mutual companies require a small pre- 
mium paid in advance. Others simply require a small fee to 
pay for the expense of making the survey and issuing the pol- 
icy. All of them, however, in case of a loss make an assessment 
pro rata upon the policy holders to pay the same. Such com- 
panies are not very common in cities, but are quite general 
throughout the rural districts. 

10. Old Line Companies.—The insurance business of pri- 
vate corporations generally called Line Companies is carried 
on through the country by means of agents established 
in nearly every town and city of any size throughout the coun- 
try. Many of the States have adopted a standard form of fire 
policy and nearly all reputable companies have adopted forms — 
which are similar in their terms and conditions. 

ur. Kind of Risks.—The fire insurance policies an usu- 
ally divided into commercial, dwelling house and farm risks. 
The time for which commercial risks are usually written is for 
a year, although on the very best class of buildings a three-year 
tisk is permitted. Risks on stocks of goods and machinery are 
always limited to one year. The rate for the three-year term 
is two and one-half times the annual rate. 

Dwelling house and farm risks are usually written for one, 
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three and five years, the three-year term being twice the annual 
rate and the five-year term three times the annual rate. 

12. Boards.—The old line insurance companies of the 
country are nearly all united into a National Underwriters’ 
Association which has general charge of the fire insurance busi- 
ness of the country. Under this national board the old line 
companies doing business in each State have an underwriters’ 
association which has charge of the insurance business in the 
State. In nearly every town or city of any size the agents of 
the respective companies are also organized into local boards. 
The agencies of the different companies are all required by an 
iron-bound contract to maintain the rates of insurance fixed by 
the State board of underwriters, and violations of the provi- 
sions of this contract are punished by heavy fines. By these 
agreements agents of the different companies are prohibited 
from cutting rates or offering inducements to secure insurances 
and they are limited to a fixed rate of the premium as their com- 
mission. Nearly every town of any size in the respective States 
is rated, that is the rates of insurance upon all the commercial 
buildings and the stocks contained therein are fixed and a rate 
sheet issued to the agents of all companies doing business in the 
town. This rating is not done by the local agents of the com- 
pany living in the town or city, but is done by agents appointed 
by the State board of underwriters and sent there for the purpose. 

13. Assignment of Policy.—The policy of insurance cannot 
oe assigned except with the consent of the insurance company. 
Notice of all change in the title to property covered by insurance, 
whether personal or real, should immediately be given to the loca! 
agent of the company carrying the insurance and the consent of 
such agent to the assignment secured. 

14. Mortgage Clause.—In case of mortgage on real prop- 
erty the loss should be made payable to the mortgagee as his 
interest may appear by mortgage clause, which is usually printed 
on a separate sheet of paper and attached to the policy. 

15+ Loss.—In case of loss under an insurance policy notice 
should be immediately given to the company or its agent and a 
request made for a form of proof of loss. These forms are 
usually furnished by the company gratis, and the provisions of 


the policy in regard to making proof of loss should be strictly 
followed, 
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#6. Ligittning Clauses.—An ordinary policy of insurance 
does not usually insure against lightning, but lightning clauses 
without extra expense will be attached to nearly all policies if 
requested at the time of issue. : 

17. Life Insurance.—Life insurance is now usually carried 
on by large corporations and benevolent orders having insurance 
departments connected therewith. The forms of policies are 
almost infinite. They differ from fire insurance in that they ex- 
tend fer life or for a definite period of years. The premium is 
required to be paid either annually or semi-annually. 

18. Applications.— Nearly all life insurance companies re- 
quire applications therefor to be in writing and they are usu- 
ally accompanied by a medical examination made by the Local 
Medical Examiner of the company. These applications are for- 
warded to the home office, and if the same pass the head Medical 
Examiner the policy is issued to the insured and the application 
is made a part of the policy Any false statement contained 
therein will vitiate the policy and applicants for insurance should 
be careful to see that all questions are fully and truthfully an- 
swered, Most life insurance policies provide that the insurance 
shall not be in force until the first premium is paid, and most 
policies are now incontestable after the payment of two or three 
premiums. By the laws of some of the States in case default is 
made in the payment of premium after three full premiums have 
been paid, the policy holder may have the option of securing 
a paid up policy for a certain portion of the original risk, and 
nearly all good companies now insert an option of this char- 
acter into their policies. Sometimes the policies provide that 
after the payments cease the applicants shall be entitled to three 
or four years’ paid-up insurance. ts 

The usual. clauses contained in life insurance policies are 
these: That the insurance ceases unless the premiums are 
promptly paid; that the company shall be exempt if the insured 
commits suicide whether sane or insane, or if death shall come 
by the hands of justice for a violation of law; that agents are 
not authorized to alter or discharge any part of the contract; 
that assignments of the policy shall not take effect until notice 
thereof shall be given to the company at its home office; that 
after two years the policy will be incontestable except for iraud 
o1 non-payment of premium. 
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x9. Marine Insurance.— Marine insurance is governec 
largely by the same rules that control fire insurances. The risks 
insured against, however, are losses at sea, and are usually under: 
taken for the voyage which the vessel is supposed to make. 
The voyage should be described in such a manner that a man 
conversant with the usages of the trade shall clearly understand 
what voyage was intended and the voyage must be rigidly 
adhered to. 

Subject matter of insurance is usually the body of the ship, 
tackle, apparel and furniture thereof, or upon all kinds of goods, 
merchandise laden or ‘to be laden on board the ship, or upon 
the freight upon all kinds of goods, merchandise laden or to be 
laden on board the ship. 

20. Beginning of the Risk.—The risk begins from and 
immediately following the loading upon the ship, 

21. Termination of the Risk.—The risk does not terminate 
until the ship has moored anchor twenty-four hours in good 
safety, or until] the goods and merchandise have been safely 
landed, 

The insurance may also be against the perils of the sea, 
This includes all casualties resulting from the unusual or violent 
actions of the elements. Against foundering at sea; against 
grounding, collision, distress of weather, fire, perils of war, rests 
and restraints, jettison, and all other perils and losses xnd mis- 
fortunes of the sea. 

22. Accident Insurance is not yet fitty years old, but at present 
there are a great many companies which insure against all kinds 
of accidents. Policies good for one day, insuring for $3,000, can 
be had at <Imost any railroad station upon the payment of 
twenty-five cents. Upon the payment of larger sums policies 
can be had good for any time from one day to ten years. 

23. Other Kinds of Insurance.—Almost every kind of risk 
imaginable may now be covered by insurance. There are com- 
panies that insure merchants against loss by bad debts, con- 
tractors against accident to employes, and employers against 
fraud or insolvency of their servants. 

NOTE—The great Chicago fire of 1871, causing a loss of more than 
two hundred millions, involved loss to the insurance companies amount- 
ing to ninety-six millions, all of which, except six millions, was in the 


United Statescompanies. Fifty-seven companies were compelled to sus- 
pend. The loss by the Boston fire of 1872 was fifty million dollars. 
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ASSOCIATIONS FOR TRANSACTING BUSINESS. 


——$__—.: 


PARTNERSHIPS, HOW FORMED AND LAWS 
GOVERNING THEM. 


1. Partnership is a voluntary contract between two or more 
persons, to place their property, labor or credit, or some or all 
of them, in some lawful business, to share the gains and losses 
in certain proportions. 

2. Where no time is specified, any partner may dissolve e 
' partnership at will. 

3. The death of any partner dissolves the whole firm, 

4. Each partner has full authority to act for the firm. 

5. A silent partner is one who is actually a partner by par- 
¢icipation of profit, but is not known to be such, 

6. A nominal partner is one who holds himself out to the 
world as such, but is not so in fact. He becomes liable to 
creditors of the firm because he justifies them in trusting the 
firm on his credit. 

7. Partners may agree to share the profits in whatever pro- 
portion they choose. They may aiso agree as to any way of 
dividing the losses. Such agreement is valid between themselves, 
but it will not protect those partners who were to sustain no 
Joss from responsibility to third parties. 

8. Not only the common property, but also all ae private 
property of each partner may be taken, to satisfy the debts of 
the firm. 

g. Upon the dissolution the old partners are responsible to 
third persoris for even new debts, unless such persons have had 
notice of the dissolution. 

10. One partner may discharge himself from liability by giv- 
ing exprcss notice to any customer or other person not ‘o trust 
one or more of his co-partners. 

11. A partner cannot make the firm responsible for his sepa- 
rate or private debt, nor bind the firm by entering into engage- 
ments unconnected with, or foreign to, the partnership. 

12, The authority of a partner extends to the making of 
indorsing negotiable paper, and to all transactions fairly com 
mected with that business. 

15 
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13. A person who after due care lends money to one 
of a partnership firm for the firm, can hold the firm liable, 
although the money is fraudulently appropriated by the partner: 
to his own use. 

14. Ifa partner borrows money to increase the capital of the 
firm, the firm cannot be held liable for the payment of such sum. 

15. The contract of co-partnership may be made verbally or 
in writing. It is a serious engagement and easier to get into 
than to get out of. Every person should use great care in 
involving his property and business interests in a co-partner- 
ship, and where those interests are extensive, articles of co- 
partnership drawn by the best qualified lawyer available are 
the safest expedient, and will in all cases be a good investment: 


Articles of Co-partnership. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, made December 3d, 1901, between John 
ff. Wagner and Gregory Ross: 

The said parties hereby agree to become co-partners, under the firm 
mame of Wagner & Ross, and as such partners to carry on together the 
business of buying and selling all sorts of dry goods, at No. 547 Fulton 
e@treet, in the city of Brooklyn. 

The said John H. Wagner agrees to contribute two thousand dollars 
($2,000) to the capital of said firm; and the said Gregory Ross agrees to 
contribute one thousand dollars ($1,000) to the same; the sum of $2,500 of 
said capital to be expended in the purchase of a stock in trade. 

=: Tne said Wagner shall have exclusive charge of all the buying for 
the firm. 

All the net profits arising out of the business shall be divided in the 
following proportions, two-thirds to the said Wagner and one-third to the 
gaid Ross. : 

Each partner shall devote all his time, attention, and efforts to the 
said business. 

Neither partner shall, without the consent of the other, sign any bond, 
bill or note as surety, or otherwise become obligated as security for any 
other person. 

Witness the hands and seals of the parties hereto, this Ist day of 
January, A. D. 1902. 
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Agreement to Dissolve Partnership. 


We, the undersigned, do mutually agree that the within mentioned 
partnership be, and the same is, hereby dissolved, except for the 
purpose of final liquidation and settlement of the business thereof, and 
wpon such settlement wholly to cease and determine. 

Witness our hands and seals, this twenty-ninth day of May, nineteen 
hundred and one. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in Presence of JOHN H. WAGNER. (SEAL.) 
Harvey C. Chester. BEUBEN H. HOWARD. (sHau.) 


Porter L. Fields, 
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CORPORATIONS AND STOCK INVESTMENTS. 


3s. An Incorporated Company is an association authorize 
by law to transact business. It is a fictitious person that can sug 
or be sued. 

2. Stocks are divided into parts called shares, and the 
owners of the shares are called stockholders. 

3. Certificates of Stock are written statements specifying 
the number and value of the shares to which their holders are 
entitled. They are often called scrip, 

4. Par Value of the stock is the sum named on the 
- tace of the certificate, and is thence called its nominal value; the 
market value is the sum for which it sells. When shares sell for 
their nominal value, they are at par; when they sell for more 
they are above par, or at a premium; when they sell for less, 
they are below par, or at a discount. 

5- Gross Earnings of a company are its entire receipts; the 
net earnings are the sums left after deducting all expenses. 

6. iknstailments are portions of the capital paid by the stock- 
holders from time to time. Dividends are portions of the earn- 
ings distributed among the stockholders. They are usually paid 
at stated periods; as annually, etc. 

7. inds.—Corporations may be divided into corpora- 
tions for pecuniary profit, as banks, insurance companies, loan 
associations and railroad companies; corporations not for pe- 
cuniary profit, as religious organizations. 

8. Public Corporations are those formed for the public in- 
terest, as towns counties, cities, etc. A municipal corporation, 
for example, makes laws for the government of the city and for 
improvements in general. 

9. Private Corporations are generally formed for the bene- 
fit and pecuniary profit of the members; as banks, railroad com- 
panies, mining companies, electric lighting, trolley companies, 
etc. 

10. Close Corporations are those whose members fill by 
appointment all vacancies occurring in their membership. 

st. Open Corporations are those in which vacancies are 
filled by other individuals or bodies; for example, a college whose 
trustees are elected by the different legislative bodies of a church, 

12, State Laws.—In most of the States general acts of 
imcorporation have been passed under which companies may or- 
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ganize, without the necessity of special legislation in each case. 
Since the adoption of the present constitution in 1870, all cor- 
porations in Illinois have been organized under general statutes. 

13. Limited Companies.—In some States, notably in New 
York and Pennsylvania “Limited” companies may be formed. 
Where this law prevails, “Limited” signifies that each share- 
holder is individually liable for the stock that he holds. In case 
of suit action can be taken against him only to the ex- 
tent of shares held. Limited companies are also formed in Can- 
ada, but in many states the law makes no provision for such 
companies. 

14. How Laws Differ.—Private corporations organized undex 
she laws of one State are usually permitted to do business ir 
another. This suggests the reason why many of the large 
stock companies of New York and Philadelphia are organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New Jersey, where laws 
are more favorable to the companies. It is said that a large 
majority of the merchants and large business enterprises of Bos- 
fon are organized into stock companies under the laws of Maine, 
because Massachusetts requires a large part of the capital to be 
paid up when the company is organized, while Maine permits 
the organization of a company for $100,000, not a single stock- 
holder being a resident of the State, and requiring a paid up 
capital of only twenty-five dollars. t 

15. Methods of Organization.—The methods of organiza- 
tion vary in the different States as to details, but in general 
are the same. In Illinois any number of persons not less 
than three, nor more than seven, may form a corporation 
by filing with the Secretary of State a statement giving name 
of corporation, object, amount of capital stock, number of 
shares, location of office, and duration of corporation. This 
statement must be signed and acknowledged as deeds are ac- 
knowledged. A license is then issued to open subscription 
books. As soon as the stock is subscribed for, a meeting is 
held and directors, not less than three or more than eleven, 
are elected. ; 

16. Elections.—Each stockholder is entitled to as many 
votes as he has shares of stock, multiplied by the number of 
directors to be elected. This is in accordance with the cumu- 
lative system in vogue in general elections in Illinois. 
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17. Charter.—Upon receipt of information giving names of 
directors, etc., the Secretary of State issues the Charter, which 
must be recorded in the county office. 

18. HFees.—lIn Illinois the fees charged are as follows, and 
must be paid when the first papers are filed with the Secre- 
tary of State: For a capital of $2,500, $30; over $2,500, and 
not over $5,000, $50; and one dollar per thousand for every 
thousand above $5,000. 

19. Corporations and Partnerships.—A corporation differs 
from a partnership in two particulars: First, it cannot exist 

_ except by authority of State and National Legislature. Second, 
the private property of the stockholders cannot be taken for the 
debts of the corporation, unless the statutes of the State so 
declared when the charter was granted. 

20. Advantages.—The advantages of corporations over part: 
merships have made a great change in all lines of business. 
Every business of any magnitude is at once formed into a stock 
company. There are very few partnerships existing today, be- 
cause the laws are more favorable to corporations. Some of 
these advantages are: (1) Security of the private property of 
stockholders; (2) facilities for borrowing money are in- 
creased; (3) a retiring stockholder is no longer responsible for 
debts of the company; (4) change of stockholders exceedingly 
more simple than change of partners; (5) limited power of 
stockholders—a partner may do what a stockholder has no 
power to do. . 

21. A Question.—For large enterprises corporation laws have 
been a great:benefit, but when the stock company finds adoption 
by all kinds of enterprises, with capital ranging from $1,c00 
upward, we may properly inquire into the motives of such 
organization. It is hardly just to plead an advantage to busi- 
ness for a small mercantile enterprise with $2,000 capital. There 
are in such cases usually some personal reasons. 

22. Preferred Stock.—This kind of stock takes preter- 
ence of the ordinary stock of a corporation, and the holders 
are entitied to a stated per cent. annually out of the net 
earning before a dividend can be declared on the common stock. 
Preferred stocks are generally the result of reorganization, al- 
though sometimes issued in payment of floating or unsecured / 
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HOLDING AND WATERING STOCK. 


23. How Stock is Watered.—Sometimes the charter of 
a corporation forbids the declaring of a dividend exceeding 
a certain per cent. of the par value of its stock. In this case the 
directors may find it desirable to “water” the stock—that is, 
issue additional shares. This increase in the number of shares 
ef course reduces the percentage of dividend, although the same 
profit in the aggregate is secured to the stockholders. 

24. Guarded Action.—Great care and good judgment should 
be used in the purchase of shares of stock, for bad man- 
agement, dishonesty and contention have ruined many prosper- 
ous corporations and stock companies. 

25. Imyestments.—With the remarkable increase in the 
wealth of our nation there is a corresponding increase of 
persons who desire to make secure investments. There never 
was a time in the history of the world when it was so easy to 
invest money and to lose it. A good investment today does not 
mean a good investment next year. The possibilities of new 
discoveries have greatly reduced the profits of some stock com- 
panies. The electrical company has taken away the large profits 
of the gas company; the telephone competes with the telegraph, 
the trolley with the railroad. Great care should be taken in 
making an investment. Corporations may be burdened with 
sonds and mortgages. The first and main thing in making 
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investments is safety. Many persons have believed their inves 
ments absolutely safe and have waked up to see the earnings 
of a lifetime vanish like distant clouds. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


BOARDS OF TRADE AND STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Boards of Trade and Stock Exchanges were originally 
organized to facilitate trade in the various commercial interests 
of the country; they are great factors in financial circles. There 
is no reason why these institutions should not prove very bene- 
ficial to the financial interests of our nation. 

Gambiing.—Unfortunately, however, the business of nearly 
all stock exchanges is not confined to the legitimate; instead 
of blessing and benefiting mankind they have become gigantic 
engines of robbery and oppression. The confidence of the 
public has been shaken, and they are generally looked upon 
as gambling institutions. 

Members are elected by ballot, the admission fee varying 
greatly in different organizations. In New York, where the 
membership is about 1,100, a vacant seat brings from $20,000 te 
$50,000. In London the membership is not limited. 

Number.—There are many exchange institutions in the 
country. Besides those in large cities, in other trade centers 
are found produce exchanges, cotton exchanges, mining ex- 
changes, etc. 

Dealing in Futures.—This is simply a “high-toned” form 
of gambling, or, in other words, a system of “market guess- 
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ing” in which the best guesser wins. The game, like all 
other popular gambling games, is exceedingly simple. You 
simply bet on the market; if it goes up or down, you win or 
lose just as you have staked your money. 

Margins are sums of money put up as a forfeit to secure 
the winner. When the margin is exhausted so that further loss 
is not guaranteed, it is the custom to close the trade and the 
winner “rakes in the pot,” using the gambler’s way of putting it. 

Option Trading.—“Seller’'s option” gives the person sell- 
ing the privilege of making delivery at any time before the 
expiration of the contract by giving one day’s notice. “Buyer’s 
option” gives the purchaser a claim for delivery at any time be- 
fore the maturity of the contract. 

Corners.—Thousands of bushels of grains are bought and 
sold for every bushel brought to the elevators. Chicago 
Board of Trade sells every day as much wheat as the State of 
Illinois harvests in a year. It can then be easily seen how 
“commerce” can be forced. Jn a Board of Trade each buyer 
buys upon the supposition that each seller is selling what he has 
not got, and the buyer is buying what he does not want. Now 
it is easy for a set of men with an unlimited amount of money 
to combine and “corner” any article in the market. It simply 
consists of buying more than can be delivered, and then making 
the sellers deliver or forfeit their margins. 

Bull and Bear.—A “bull” is one who operates to raise 
the market—so called from the nature of the bull to toss with 
his horns. A “bear” is one who tries to lower the market, so 
called from the nature of the bear to tear down with his claws. 

Lame Duck.—In stock-broker’s slang, a “lame duck” is 
a member unable to fill his contracts, and he is therefore ex- 
pelled. 

Bucket Shops.—These are Boards of Trade and Stock 
Ey changes for the boys and poor clerks, generally kept by’a 
brolkzen down broker who lost all his self-respect with his fortune. 
Here the poorest can try his luck in betting upon the markets. 
These shops are not reliable; they doctor the markets with false 
figures and deceive and take in whoever falls into their power. 
They are demoralizing gambling dens and in no way can they be 
safely trusted. ‘here are thousands of these counterfeit concerns 
throughout the country. 
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A Syndicate is a party of capitalists who unite their re- 
sources to make successful some financial enterprise where 
large capital is required. 


TRUSTS. 


i. Trusts are combinations formed for the purpose of re- 
stricting competition and controlling trade. 

2. Object.—The object is to secure to a limited number 
of persons engaged in the manufacture or handling of a certain 
article absolute control of the market for that article, so that the 
organization is able to name prices and profits as well. 

3- Supply Too Great.—lIf the supply is too large, certaia 
of the mills or factories or refineries in the association are 
closed, and the owners can make no objections, because they 
are partners in the scheme, and are sure of their dividends on 
two or three times the capital they had invested in their former 
business. Reducing the production only makes their dividends 
more certain. f 

4. Result.—The results are that the consumer pays the 
increased profits of the bogus capital of the corporation, and the 
producer has to accept for his products just what the managers 
of the “trust” choose to pay. 

5. Robbery.—It is organized robbery, and nothing else, 
and should be treated by our courts the same way as any other 
stealing. 

6. Laws Enacted.—Laws have been enacted by Congress 
and by some of the States against trusts, and stringent pun- 
ishment has been decreed against combinations to control 
prices. Strange as it may seem, these laws are ineffective and in 
no way check the accumulation of wealth by existing combines, 
or the formation of new organizations of the kind. 

7- Court Decisions.—The courts have also declared the 
sxistence of trust combinations to be unlawful, but in the face of 
these decisions they continue to exist and multiply in numbers. 

8. New Jersey.—Many of these combinations have been 
formed under the laws of the State of New Jersey, though little 
or none of the business is done in that State. New Jersey laws 
are peculiarly lax with regard to corporations, granting them 
unlimited license in conspiring against the public welfare. 
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COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 

1. The Credit System.—One of the greatest hindrances to 
successful business interests is the credit system. From the 
small country grocery to the largest wholesale house, one of 
the most perplexing questions is whom to trust. Merchants 
would gladly sell goods on credit if there were always a certainty 
that the goods would be paid for. Many large business houses 
have been compelled to go into bankruptcy because they ex- 
tended credit to unworthy men. 

2. Early Efforts.—As early as 1837 a mercantile agency 
.was organized in New York, whereby the mercantile interests of 
the nation might be protected from great losses brought about 
through the credit system. 

3. First Agemcy.—The efforts of this first agency were 
bent on collecting information concerning the financial standing 
of business men in New York and vicinity, that the largest 
merchants might have at least an estimate of the character ané 
responsibility of those with whom they dealt. 

4- Increasing Trade.—With the rapid increase of trade there 
was a corresponding increase in applications for credit. Laws 
for the collection of debts were then, as now, on the statute 
books, but were of little benefit to creditors. 

5. First Reference Book.—The first reference book, giving 
information concerning the financial standing of merchants, was 
published about 1840, and although small was reliable. 

6. Competition.—The success of the first agency soon 
brought competing agencies into the field, and while the in- 
formation extended over a much greater territory, it lacked in 
reliability. 

7. Present Status.—The two noted agencies today that aim 
to give information covering our whole nation are Dun & Co, and 
Bradstreet, both of New York. 

8. Object.—The object of the commercial agency as it 
exists today is to give reliable information concerning business 
men throughout the country. 

g. Methods.—This information is obtained from local cor- 
respondents and is published four times a year. Although 
subscribers to these reports pay a good, round sum for them, 
they are, nevertheless, good investments, for through them 
merchants generally know at once whom to trust 
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10. Aim.—The reports from these agencies aim to give the 
mature of the Business, Locality, Capital, Assets and Liabilities, 
Character, Experience, Economy, Honesty, Ability, Industry, 
Punctuality, Amount of Business, etc., of each merchant. 

11. Difficulties.—Some of the difficulties with which these 
agencies must contend in obtaining reliable reports are, incom- 
petency of correspondents, carelessness and indifference, per- 
sonal favoritism or prejudice. As local reporters get little or no 
pay the time is not given to it that it should have. 

12. Effficiency.—There are over 1,000,000 business firms 
in the United States, and these agencies give information con- 
cerning them all. 

13. Value.—While commercial agencies are the outgrowth of 
the credit system, they have been the means of greatly extending 
credit, se that at present credit is given very liberally in our 
country. The commercial agency alone has made this possible. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


These associations are formed by a number of persons join- 
ing together in the investment and loaning of money, for their 
mutual benefit. In these associations are found the Investor 
and the Borrower. The Investor simply invests his money 
in installments, and receives it back with the profits when the 
stock matures. The Borrower is also a member of the associ- 
ation, and must subscribe for stock at least equal to the amount 
of his loan. He pays for his stock and repays his loan in monthly 
installments. Thus a man owning a lot can obtain the money 
to build a house, and repay it in installments costing him a 
trifle more than ordinary rent. When his stock matures his 
house is paid for and belongs to him. 

These associations are a blessing to many who have by 
economy secured homes of their own. 

Although the State laws are stringent, yet many of these 
assoctations through bad management have failed. 

The best associations are those that do a local business. The 
so-called “nationals” are frequently fraudulent schemes. 

Any member can withdraw at any time, but the stock that 
matures makes the greatest percentage of profit. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


With the development and increase of trade and the settle- 
ment of the vast areas of our western plains there has been a 
corresponding increase in facilities for transporting mail, 
money, and merchandise, as well as the conveying ef passen- 
gers from one point to another. The slow ox-cart, the tow- 
boat on the canal, and even the more speedy horse and wagon 
have yielded to the modern, rapid and convenient powers of 
steam and electricity. Although the speed of transportation 
has been greatly increased, the expense has been reduced. 

1. Improved Methods.—With improved methods of trans- 
portation, distance is no longer an impediment to the exchange 
and transportation of fruits, vegetables and other perishable 
goods. The fruit and vegetable grower of Michigan can now 
successfully compete with the gardener residing just outside of 
the largest city, because of rapid yet cheap transportation. 

2. Government Control.—The question of government conc 
trol of transportation agencies is one of great importance since 
the growth of our cities tends to increase the gains of larger deal- 
ers at the expense of the smaller, and the control of the market 
by the larger dealers tends to the amassing of wealth by the few. 
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s. Common Carriers are all those that carry goods for hire 
indiscriminately for all persons. These include all stage coach 
proprietors, railroad companies, truckmen, wagoners, team- 
sters, carmen, porters and express companies who hold them- 
selves out to carry goods from one portion of the country to 
another, from one town to another, and from one place in the 
same town to another for all persons who desire to employ them. 

2. Responsibility.—Common Carriers are responsible for all 
loss and damage caused by transportation from whatever 
cause, except the act of God and public enemy, and they are 
bound to carry all goods which are offered them, and if they re- 
fuse without just excuse they are liable to an action. 

3. Act of God is held to extend only to such inevitable 
accidents as occur without the intervention of man’s agency. The 
carrier is not responsible for losses occurring from natural 
causes, stich as frosts, fermentation or natural decay of perish- 
able articles, or the necessary and natural wear in the course of 
transportation, provided he exercises all reasonable care to have 
the loss or deterioration as little as practical. 

4. Less by Fire.—The carrier is liable for any and all 
loss occasioned by accidental fire. 

5. Perishable Goods.—Carriers are not responsible for 
loss to fruits that decay in their possession or goods shipped 
in defective boxes, such as glassware not properly packed and 
other articles that are easily broken. Goods must be properly 
packed in order to make the carrier responsible. 

6. Bill of Lading.—Bill of lading is the receipt given by 
the Common Carrier to the owner of the goods desiring to 
have the same shipped and should contain a description of the 
quantity, the marks on the merchandise, the name of the ship- 
per, or the person sending the goods, and the consignee, the 
name of the person to whom the goods are shipped, place of 
departure and place of discharge of the goods and the price 
of freight, and also weight of the separate packages and the 
number of the car in which the same were shipped. 

7. Equal Liability.—Railroad companies and other carriers 
who allow express companies to carry parcels and packages 
gm thelr cars or other vehicles are liable as the Common 
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Carriers for all damages which occur, without regard te the con: 
tract between them and such express company. 

8. Baggage.—In the transportation of the baggage of pas- 
sengers the liability of the carrier for loss to the same is the 
same as in case of transportation’of goods for hire, and in case 
of loss the carrier must make it good. 

9. When Liability Begins and Ends.—The responsibility 
of the Common Carrier begins upon the delivery of the 
goods for immediate transportation. A delivery at the usual 
place of receiving freight or to the employes of the company 
_in the usual course of business is sufficient. The responsi- 
bility of the carrier terminates after the arrival of the goods at 
their destination and sufficient time has elapsed thereafter for 
the owner to have received them during business hours. After 
the expiration of such time the responsibility of the carrier is 
simply that of a warehouse man and he is only required <o 
keep the goods with ordinary care. \ 

10, .“different Lines.—Where goods are shipped to points 
beyond the line of the carrier to whom they are first de- 
livered, such catrier is not responsible beyond his own portion 
of the route unless he gives bills of lading for the entire route 
and the contract contemplates the transportation and delivery of 
the goods at their destination. 

‘41. Demurrage is the penalty exacted by transportation 
companies for not unloading goods from their cars within the 
time fixed by the rules of the companies. The rules ofa large 
number of railroad companies require that the car be unloaded 
within twenty-four hours after its arrival at the destination and 
_a fixed rate of demurrage for each twenty-four hours of delay 
after the expiration of the usual time for unloading is imposed 
on the persons to whom goods are shipped. In practice com- 
panies are not very strict in enforcing this penalty, unless they 
are unable to meet the demand for cars. 

12. =xpress Companies.—These are private corporations 
that transport the more valuable and smaller articles. Although 
the charges are higher than by freight, yet the better, safer 
and more rapid transit of goods makes these companies de- 
sirable and gives them a very large patronage. The principal 
companies are Adams Express, American Express, Wells-Fargo 
Express, United States Express, Pacific Express, and Southern 
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Express. Express companies carry much of the money from 
one point to another. The special care of valuable parcels makes 
this method as safe as it can be. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 


Common Carriers.—Those engaged in the transportation 
of goods and passengers in ships are Common Carriers. 
The same rules and principles apply to Common Carriers. 
by water as apply to those on land, with one or two exceptions 
Common Carriers of goods are practically insurers of the safe 
delivery of goods at their destination. 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR UNREASONABLE DELAY 
IN FORWARDING BAGGAGE. 


The measure of damages recoverable for a Common Car- 
riers unreasonable delay in forwarding a passenger's baggage 
is the value of the use of the property to owner during the 
delay in delivering it. As to what that value is, the opinion of 
persons familiar with the facts, together with the facts and con- 
ditions, will be considered. It would be difficult in such cases 
to determine the value of use by a mere statement of the facts, 
And the opinion of persons having a knowledge of the facts. 
though some evidence, is not an absolute guide, but an assist- 
ance, which is available in the absence of more reliable proof. 
Gulf C. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Vancil; C. Civil Appeals, 21 S. W. 
Rep. 303. 


LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS FOR LOSS OR 
INJURY TO FREIGHT. 


A Common Carrier must pay the market value, at the point 
of destination, of all property intrusted to it for transporta- 
tion, which, through its fault, is lost or destroyed, and is not 
delivered, The law, also, is that if a carrier receives property 
for transportation, and delivers it at the end of its route, but 
through its fault it is damaged, and it fails to deliver it in the 
same condition as when received, it must pay the difference 
between the value of the property in its damaged condition, at 
the point of destination, and what the value of the property 
would have been at that place if delivered in the same condi- 
tion as when it was received ter transportation. New York, 
L. E. & W. R. Co. v. Estill; 13 Sup. Ct. Rep. 444. 


re 
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HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


Bank Drafts.—A draft on some reliable bank is by far the 
best and most business-like way to send large amounts of money, 
It is safe, convenient, and cheap. 

Better, however, have the draft issued in your favor (to your 
own order), and then indorse it, and make it payable to the 
party to whom you intend to send it. 

Post Office Orders.—By Post Office Order is also a safe and 
reliable way to send money. It costs a little more than to remit 
by draft, but is equally as secure, and many times more con- 
venient, because the Post Office is accessible at all hours of the 
day. 

Registered Letters.—Registered Letters are reasonably safe 
since the Government exercises special care in their transmission 
and in case of loss indemnifies the owner up to Twenty-five 
Dollars. Formerly the Post Office Department could not be held 
responsible for the loss of a registered letter, but in the second 
session of the Fifty-fourth Congress a bill was passed making 
the department responsible to an amount not greater than Ten 
Dollars. This law, was later amended and the extent of liability 
increased to Fifty Dollars, and that law is now in force. 

Express Orders.—The Express Order, as to security, has all 
the advantage of the Bank Draft or Post Office Order. Unlike 
the Post Office Orders, they are paid through the Clearing Houses 
of the principal cities, being current as exchange thereon; more- 
over, they are good, practically, everywhere, payment not being 
confined to any one place, but, on identification, are available 
everywhere. A receipt is always given the remitter, and loss of 
money is practically impossible. 

Personal Checks.—Never send money by your personal 
heck, unless you are rated in commercial agencies. It may 
cause much delay in having it certified. There is also generally 
expense connected with the cashing of the check. This may be 
charged to your account. To avoid these annoyances, pay only 
your local bills with personal checks. : 

Telegraph.—It is sometimes necessary to send money by 
telegraph. Although this is more expensive it is sometimes 
convenient. The rate is one per cent. of the amount of the 
order, plus double the tolls on a single message of fifteen words 


between the transfer places. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL. 


Post Office.—The name Post Office originated in the posts 
placed at intervals along the roads of the Roman Empire where 
enuriers were kept ready to bear dispatches and intelligence. 

Early Times.—The first letter post was established in the 
i3th century. In early times both public and private letters 
were sent by messengers. Before 1639 postal facilities in the 
colonies were simply those afforded by personal accommodation 

Monthly Mail.—In 1672, the government of New York estab 
lished a monthly mail to Boston; later this, as well as mails to 
other points, were carried weekly. 

First Post Master General.—Benjamin Franklin was ap- 
pointed First American Postmaster General, July 26th, 1775. 

Cost.—The entire cost of the Post Office Department from 
4783 to 1833 was $34,700,000; revenue $36,400,000; up to 185% 
the department was self-sustaining; since then there has beer 
an annual deficit, except one year during the Civil war and in 
IgitI there was a surplus of $219,118.12. Annual expenditure now 
exceeds $237,000,000. 

Postal Uniom.—Under the regulation ia the universal Postal. 
Union a letter may now be carried to almost any place in 
the civilized world for five cents. Every five years representatives 
of the different nations meet in the ‘Universal Postal Congress,” 
and discuss and agree upon improvements in the system. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PASSENGERS. 


It is stated that in 1797, when the first extra session of 
Congress was called, one member from the west did not arrive 
in Philadelphia—then the Nation’s capital—until after Con 
gress had adjourned. Comparing the modes of travel of colonia 
days with the great speed of the elegantly furnished palace car 
of today, there can be no denial that we are a fast people. 

Rates.—The usual local passenger rates are 2 and 3 cents 
a mile. Through tickets to principal terminal points are 
lower Mileage books good for 1,000 miles are sold for two cente 
a mile. These can legally be used only by the purchaser, but 
deception is often practiced whereby different persons use the 
same ticket. In most of our large cities ticket scalpers are found 
who buy and sell tickets at reduced rates. Some states have 
laws prohibiting these scalpers from doing business. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S DIGEST OF LAWS. 


PRESUMPTIONS OF LAW PERTAINING TO BUSINESS 
PAPERS. 


1. Law Takes Things for Granted.—The law takes certain 
things for granted in connection with negotiable paper, and these 
things are accepted as true, unless proper evidence proves them 
to be false. 

2. A Valuable Consideration.—Paper is always considered 
as having been given for a valuable consideration, unless the 
contrary can be shown. 

3- The Holder of the Paper is Considered the Owner. 
The holder of paper is regarded as the owner so long as noe 
suspicious facts are shown in connection with his ownership. 

4. Received Before Maturity.—It is presumed that the 
holder received the paper before maturity until it is proven to 
have been transferred after it was due. 

5. Possession in the Course of Business.—The nolder is 
regarded as having come into possession of the paper in the 
course of his business, and for value, unless good evidence dis- 
proves these presumptions. 

6. Indorsements Before Maturity.—Indorsements are sup- 
posed to have been made before maturity, unless it clearly 
appears otherwise. . 

7. Maker and Indorser’s Liability.—The maker of a note is 
considered as the first debtor, and the indorsers are looked upon 
as con¢itionally liable. 

8. Acceptor of a Draft the First Debtor.—The acceptor of 
a draft is presumed to be the first debtor, and the drawer and in- 
dorsers to be only liable in the event of his failure to meet the 
obligation. 

9. Negotiable Paper Means Just What It Says.—The law 
presumes that negotiable paper means just what it says, and evi- 
dence is not permitted to prove that it does not. 

10. Mistake in the Amount.—If a mistake is made in 
stating the amount, evidence is allowed to correct it. 

11. Time.—The time of negotiable paper, however, cannet 


be ehanged by outside evidence. 
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THE LAW GOVERNING FORGED PAPER. 


i. Forgery,—Any material alteration made on commercial 
paper with intent to defraud is forgery. 

2. AForged Instrument.—A forged instrument is not com- 
mercial paper, for it represents neither a contract nor property, 
and no rights whatever are gained by its possession or transfer, 
The paper is worthless except as evidence against the forger, 

3. No Responsibility.—The person whose name is forged 
cannot be made responsible. The act is not his, and one cer- 
tainly should not be held responsible for another’s acts which are 
entirely unauthorized and without notice. 

4» The Purchaser of Forged Paper.—It makes no differ- 
ence how careful or honest one is who takes forged paper; no 
matter what the consideration may be, the paper itself is worth- 
tess, and one who sells it to another in reality sells nothing. The 
one who buys forged paper, however, may recover what he paid 
for it from the one from whom he bought it, because it was 
money paid under mistake. The person who took the paper from 
the forger must always bear the loss, unless he can recover the 
money from the person who committed the forgery. 

5. Raising the Amount.—Paper is sometimes forged by 
erasing the amount named in the genuine paper and putting 
in a larger amount. The paper is then perfectly good for the 
original sum, but wholly worthless as to the amount raised. 
Example: If a check is drawn for $5 and it is raised to $50, 
the signer of the check will only be held for $5, and whoever 
takes the check for $50 will lose the $45, unless he can secure it 
from the forger. 

6. Caution.—Never buy a paper from a stranger, unless 
he can show evidence of legitimate business transaction with the 
person or persons whose papers he desires to transfer. 


LAW ON OPENING LETTERS. 


A person who opens letters belonging to another which have 
been in the possession of the post-office authorities, before they 
reach the possession of the person to whom directed, the letters 
being opened for the purpose of abstracting their contents, or of 
obtaining information concerning the affairs of another, is lia- 
ble to a fine of $500 and imprisonment for one year. !+ makes 
mo difference as to relationship. 


KNOW SOMETHING OF EVERYTHING. 


“THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 3S HARD.” 
TERMS AND FACTS OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

1. The Rule, “Every man’s house is his castle” applies 
only to civil cases. Any locked door of the house may be 
forced open to arrest a criminal. 

2. Every Man is compelled by law to obey the call of 
a sheriff for assistance in making an arrest. 

3. Embezzlement is a fraudulent appropriation to one’s 
own use of what is intrusted to one’s care, and can only be 
charged against a clerk, servant, or agent. 

4. The Offense cf Stealing cannot be lawfully settled by 


receiving back stolen property. 
5. Bigamy cannot be proved in law if one party to the 


‘marriage has been absent and not been heard from in five years. 


6. Petit Larceny is where the value of the property stolen 


‘is less than $15, Grand larceny is when the value of the prop- 
erty stolen exceeds $20. 
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g. Arson is the burning of an inhabited building by nigh. 

8. Drunkenness is not a legal excuse for crime. 

9. Assault and Battery is where a person has inflicted 
physical injury; an assault, however, is only an offer or attempt 
to inflict physical injury. 

10. Mayhem applies to any injury done to a limb. It for- 
merly applied to the injury of the face, lip, tongue, eye, or ear. 

11. Felony is a crime punishable by imprisonment in @ 
State prison. 

12. Am Accident is not acrime unless criminal carelessness 
can be proved. 

13. Burglary is the entering of a house at night or at twilight 
or in darkness where it is difficult to distinguish a man’s face. 

14. Perjury is false swearing willfully done. A witnese 
should always qualify his statements as “to the best of my be= 
lief” or “as I am informed.” 

15. Murder in the first degree must be premeditated and 
malicious, or committed while the murderer is engaged in some 
felonious act. 

16. Duels.—Killing a man in a duel is murder, and any per« 
son giving or accepting a challenge is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

17. A Police Officer cannot arrest a person without a war 
rant, unless he has personal knowledge of the offense. 


LAW ON LOST PROPERTY. 


In poiat of law, the finder of lost property is entitled to keep 
it until the owner is found. To attempt to keep it when the 
owner is known, or where there are means of discovering him, 
fs construed as larceny. 

While walking along the road, A finds by the roadside a 
pocketbook containing a sum of money. He picks it up, ex- 
amines its contents and puts it into his pocket, but it happens 
that there is a hole in the pocket, and it falls out. He does 
mot discover the disappearance till he reaches home. He then 
retraces his steps, and near where he found the pocketbook 
he sees a young man who has it in his hands. The young man 
had picked it up when it fell from the pocket of the first finder. 
Which, has the best right to the pocketbook and its contents? 
The young man has a right to it as against the other, A not 
uacommon maxim is, “The last finder is the best owner.” 
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EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 


&. Service.—Where one individual renders personal serv- 
ice to another by request, compensation, if not agreed upon, is ~ 
implied. 

2. Duties of Employer.—It is the duty of the employer 
to furnish proper tools and machinery. He must never expose 
the employe to danger without informing him of the danger. 
Neglect of the employer in this respect makes him liable for 
damages in case of injury. 

3- Liability of Employer.—The employer is liable for 
the wrongful acis of his employe producing injury to others, 
provided the acts are done in the course of the ordinary em- 
ployment. Thus a railroad company is liable to passengers 
for negligence of conductors and engineers while running trains 
on the road. 

4- Duties of Employe.—The employe should faithfully 
perform the services for which he contracted for the entire 
term or period of service. If he leaves before expiration of time, 
he can claim no pay for the work done. This is the general rule 
and law, but some able judges have decided that even in this 
ease the employe is entitled to pay for work done, jess what the 
employer lost by necessity of paying higher wages, or what he 
lost by the employe’s failing to periorm his contract. 

5. Wages.—If no agreement has been made before, the 
employe can claim the price usually paid for such service. If the 
employe leaves because of insufficient food, ill-treatment or 
disabling sickness, he is entitled to pay for the time he worked. 

6. Discharge.—If the employe is discharged for dishon- 
esty, incapacity, or misconduct, some courts hold that the 
employer is under no obligation to pay him, but in all such cases 
a mutual agreement and settlement are far better in every way 
than resorting to law. 

7. Law of Kindmess.—A kind and pleasant treatment on 
the part of the employer, even an expression of appreciation 
of work well done, goes far, very far, in making the employe 
worthy and competent. Harsh means and manners have often 
discouraged those who would by kind treatment have become 
efficient and competent in their work. 
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ARGUING THE CASE OF A LOST NOTE, 


THE LAW GCVERNING LOST NOTES OR BILLS. 


1. The Old Law.—Formerly no action could be brought 
on a negotiable note or bill which was lost, if at the time it 
was lost it was transferable by delivery only, or had been en- 
dorsed and transferred before or after maturity. 

2. Bond.—If a party should refuse to pay a note or bil! 
which has been lost, he may be sued and compelled to pay it, 
but the party collecting it may be required to give a bond, so 
that the note in question may never appear for payment. 

3- Proved.—Of course it is necessary to establish by suffi- 
cient proof that the note for a certain amount by a certain party 
or parties had been given and up to date not paid. The maker 
of the note can compel the holder of the note to give evidence 
of the unsatisfied debt covered by the lost note. 

4. Payable to Bearer.—If payment of a lost note or biti 
is made without notice of loss to the finder, the paper hin 
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\ 
due and payable to the bearer, the payment is good. And 
if it comes into the hands of an innocent purchaser, before due, 
ne may collect the full amount of note, and the loser of the note 
cannot recover it. 

5- A Part of a Bill or Note.—Where part of the bill or 
note has been torn off and lost by accident, that fact can 
be shown by presenting the remaining part as evidence of the 
debt and showing loss or destruction of the balance. 

6. Caution.—If a note or due-bill has been lost, it is best 
to take disinterested parties and interview the maker and secure 
his open acknowledgment of the amount of said note or bill be- 
fore letting him know the bill or note has been lost or burned, 
for it may often be difficult to secure a sufficient amount of 
evidence to establish the debt. 


LEGAL GIFTS. 


zr. Who Can Make Gifts?—Any person legally compe- 
tent to transact business may give whatever he or she owns 
to any other person. A gift by a minor, a marrie? woman, an 
insane person, or a person under guardianship, or under 
duress, would be void, or voidable, according to the circum- 
stances. 

2. -Delivery of Gift Necessary.—A gift must be consum- 
mated—that is, the thing given must be delivered before any 
legal right rests in the grantee. A promise to give is not 
binding, as it is supported by no consideration. Delivery may 
be actual or constructive. 

3. Cannot be Revoked by Donor.—A gift made perfect 
by delivery cannot be revoked by the donor; but if it prej- 
udices the rights of existing creditors, it is void as to them. 
It is not, however, void as to future creditors, unless made under 
actual or expective insolvency, or with a fraudulent purpose. 

4. Gifts Because of Expected Death Revocable.—Gifts be- 
cause of expected death are revocable by the donor if life is 
continued; even after delivery and acceptance. Such gifts are 
held to have been made because death was supposed to be at 
band; and if it does not ensue, the gift is defeated, as the death, 

ch was the cause of the gift, has not taken place 
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THE LAW OF TRADING—OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE. 


1. Jesting.—An offer made in a jest, though accepted is 
not binding. The law presumes that an offer must be made 
with good intention. 

2. Am Unconditional Acceptance.—If an offer has been 
made, the acceptance must be without any conditions attached, 
Any acceptance upon terms varying in the slightest degree 
from those proposed is not binding until all the conditions are 
accepted. 

3. A Good Acceptance.—An acceptance, to be good, must 
be such as to conclude a contract between the parties; and 
to do this it must, in every respect, meet and correspond 
with the offer, neither falling within nor going beyond the terms 
proposed, but exactly meeting them at all points and closing 
them just as they stand. 

4. Am Offer.—An offer may be withdrawn any time before 
itis accepted, but if no time is specified, then by the expira- 
tion of a reasonable length of time for acceptance the offer 
thereafter cannot be legally accepted. A limitation of time for 
which an offer is to run is an equivalent to the withdrawal of 
the offer at the end of the time named. Where parties are so 
situated that it is necessary to communicate by letter or tele- 
gram, the contract is complete the moment the acceptance is 
dispatched or the letter put into the post-office, provided this is 
done within a reasonable length of time, or before notice of with- 
drawal of the offer is received. Anyone receiving an offer by 
mail or telegraph is entitled to a reasonable time in which to 
accept or reject it. 

5. A Notice of Reward for Information.—The offer by 
way of advertisement of a reward for information leading 
to the restoration of property or the conviction of a criminal, 
addressed to the public at large, becomes obligatory, if not 
previously reckoned, as soon as an individual, with a view 
to the reward, renders the specified service, but not before. To 
entitle one to the reward, he must have had notice of the offer 
at the time he rendered the service; for no one tan assent to 
that which he has not heard of. 
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WHEN TO SIGN YOUR NAME IN FULL. 


When you sign deeds, mortgages, wills, contracts involving 
land or other instruments of a permanent character, always write 
your name in full. Never use your ordinary business initials 
for signatures of this kind. In affixing your signature to a 
note or receipt, it is always better to write your first name 
out in full. There are sometimes several individuals in a com- 
munity with the same initials and name, but when the first 
name is written out in full the names are different and con- 
sequently in mail matters, as well as in other things, much 
confusion is avoided. Therefore, in order to avoid possible 
errors in public records and confusion of titles, it is always 
better to sign your name in full. For instance, instead of writ- 
ing H. A. Smith, write Henry A. Smith. 


HOW A MARRIED WOMAN SHOULD SIGN HER NAME. 


A married woman doing business for herself and handling 
her own individual money, would better use her own name in- 
stead of her husband’s. For example, Mrs. Clark should sign 
Lucy A. Clark and not Mrs. Henry Clark. 
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A married woman is always at a disadvantage if she signs at 
one time her own name and then at another her husband’s 
name, and it always results in more or less confusion. If she 
prefers to use her own name, she should always write it that 
way and not write L. A. Clark, Lucy Clark, or Mrs. Henry 
Clark, but always write it Lucy A. Clark. 

A married woman in writing a letter to a stranger should 
always prefix “Mrs.” to her name. 


HOW TO SECURE THE SIGNATURE OF A PERSON 
WHO CANNOT WRITE. 


1. The signature of a person who cannot write should 
always be witnessed. Have the person who witnesses the signa- 
ture sign his name at the left. 

2. Use the following form: 

his 
Frederick x Miller. 
mark 


Witness, Clarence Ranck. 
This signature will apply to all forms of business papers, 
such as notes, receipts, deeds, leases, etc.: 


In these days the uneducated man or woman 1s laboring under 
a great disadvantage. Parents, you owe your children an edu- 
cation. Do not miss an opportunity to buy a good book. An 
educated man lives longer and takes in more in a month than 
the same man uneducated wouldina year. But education should 
be mixed with labor and common sense. 
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: 
‘Whom Shall I Marry?’’ 
MARRIAGE LAWS AND CONTRACTS. 

1. Marriage is a civil contract. Marriage licenses are re: 
quired in all the States except New Mexico, New York and New 
Jersey (licenses for non-residents are required in New Jersey). 
Marriages between whites and negroes, between whites and In-- 
dians, between whites and Chinese, are respectively forbidden 
in ~.\rious States, 1 

2. Contract to Marry in the Future.—Mutual promise by 
aman and a woman to marry at some future day constitutes @ 
valid contract. 
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3. A Marriage Contract.—A marriage is a civil contract, 
and is entered into by the mere consent of the parties. If 
the man says to a woman, “ Will you marry me?” or, words 
to that effect, and she says “Yes,” or words that imply an 
affirmative answer, it is by law an agreement or promise of 
marriage, and both parties are legally held to carry out in good 
faith the promise thus made. : 

4. Breach of Promise.—If either party refuses to carry 
out the contract, he or she is guilty of breach of promise, 
and may recover damages of the other party. It is not very 
often, however, that the man sues the woman, though he has the 
right to do so if she fails to make good her promise. 

5. Necessary Proof.—Generally in case of a lawsuit for 
breach of promise, there are no direct witnesses, as people 
generally become engaged without the presence of a third 
party, but the engagement may be implied by the conduct of 
the party sued. 

6. Implied Evidence.—The promise of marriage is implied 
from circumstances, such as constant visits, presents, or open 
declaration of the parties, the reception of parents or friends, ag 
an engaged couple, without any objections from the party ac- 
cused. There are many ways of expressing serious intentions 
without an open declaration of words. Conduct speaks louder 
than words. 

7. Excuses for Breaking the Promises.—A refusal may 
be justified on the ground of the bad character or conduct of the 
ether party; poor health of either party is sometimes a good ex» 
cuse, but not generally. If the woman were a widow or divorced, 
and concealed this fact from the man, this justifies a refusal to 
marry on his part. 

8. Time of Marriage.—When a man promises to marry 
& woman without stating any special time, the law holdg 
him guilty of breach of promise, unless he is ready to fulfill 
his engagement within a reasonable time; five years was held 
by law as being an unreasonable time. 

9. Whena Promise Is Not Binding.—If either party is under 
twenty-one years of age, he or she is not bound by promise to marry, 
and the law will excuse them any time from making good the 
promise; but, if the man is over twenty-one years of age, he cam 
be held, and must make his promise good or par the damages 


‘ 
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w. Seduction.—Seduction of a woman ef lawful age under 


promise of marriage, and subsequent refusal to marry on his part, 


while not a crime, subjects the person so doing to heavy damages 
in a civil action fora breach of promise to marry, the seduction 
being used in aggravation of the ordinary damages allowed in 
actions for breach of promise to marry. 

11, A Cowardly Act.—A young man who makes promises 
of marriage to a young lady, or gives her reason to believe that 
he is sincere in his visits and intentions, and then without excuse 
or cause devotes his attentions to another, commits a cowardly 
act. No honorable young man will do it. 

No young man has a right to demand a young lady’s ex- 
¢lusive company, without some definite understanding, and a 
young lady is very injudicious, if not foolish, if she receives 
the attentions of a young man, who claims her entire society, 
without some understanding or promise of sincerity. When 
the promise of marriage has once been made, it should be kept 
in good faith, unless both parties mutually agree to dissolve. 
fhe law always requires the promises of marriage to be met im 
good faith. 


THE RIGHT OF MARRIED WOMEN TO OWN PROPERTY. 


One of the marked evidences of the growth of true civiliza- 
tion in the United States is the legislative provisions enacted 
during the past fifty years for the benefit of married women. 
These legal enactments differ greatly in the different States, and 
there are frequent changes in some States, but all tend toward the 
releasing of woman from her former condition of absolute depend- 
ence upon her husband. By the old common law a married woman 
had few rights. She was subject to the authority of her husband, 
and he could rule over her, but the States have changed the 
common law and the rights of married women are now 
recognized by every court. _ 

1. All property owned by the wife before marriage, or re- 
eeived after marriage and held as her separate property, cam 
be sold and transferred without the consent of her husband. 

2. If a husband fails to make proper provision for the sup: 
port of his wife, the law will compel him to furnish her proper 
support if he has sufficient property. 
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3 The wife must support her husband out of her separate 
pteperty when he has no separate property and is without help 
or means of self-support. 

4. The earnings of the wife are not liable for the debts of 
the husband. 

s. The separate property of the wife is not liable for the 
debts of her husband. 

6. The property owned by the husband before marriage, or 
acquired after marriage by gift or inheritance, is his separate 
property; but his wife, however, has a dower interest in the 
real estate. 

7. The wife who deserts her husband cannot hold him for 
her support, unless she was justified in leaving, or offers ta 
return. 

8. The earnings of the wife and her minor children after 
living separate from her husband are the property of the wife. 

9. If husband or wife transfer real estate of any kind, 
both must sign the deed, mortgage or contract. 


AUTHORITY OF WIFE LIVING APART FROM HUSBANE 
TO BIND HIM. 


Whether or not the person who supplies a wife with neces- 
saries has knowledge at the time of her husband’s provision 
for her support, the presumption of a wife’s authority to pledge 
her husband’s credit is negatived by the fact of their living 
apart, and the tradesman who supplies her under such circum- 
stances upon the credit of her husband, and without his ex- 
press sanction or approval, does so at his, own peril, and in 
order to charge her husband with supplies furnished her he 
must show that they were not only of the kind usually denom- 
mated “necessaries,” because their need is common to all per- 
sons, but that in consequence of the inadequacy of the husband’s 
provision, they were actually required for the wife’s proper sup: 
port, commensurate with his means, her wonted living as his 
spouse. and her station in the community. Bloomingdale vs. 
Brinckerhoff. C. Common Pleas, N, Y. City and County. 
20 N. Y. Sup. 858 
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GETTING A DIVORCE. 


DIVORCE AND DIVORCE LAWS. 


Causes.—Martin Luther, speaking of his wife, said: ‘1 
would not exchange my poverty with her, for all the riches of 
Croesus without her. The utmost blessing that God can con- 
fer on a man is the possession of a good and pious wife with 
whom he may live in peace and tranquillity.” It is the lack of 
this spirit that brings about so many divorces. Some persons 
are disappointed in marriage because they expect too much 
from it; but many more because they do not bring into the 
copartnership their fair share of cheerfulness, kindness, for- 
bearance, and common sense. 

Danger.—The family is the nucleus of the State and the 
very foundation of all that is good. Its relations are too vital 
to the happiness of the individual and the good of the public 
generally to be lightly destroyed. Easy divorces are deplorable. 
They are threatening evils. 2 

increase.—It is safe to say that divorce has been doubled 
in proportion to marriages or population in most of the north- 
g@rn States within forty years. The number is still increasing 


% 
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as present figures indicate. President Woolsey says that there 
can be no question that in our country the ratio of divorces 
to marriages or to population exceeds that of any country in 
the Christian world. Even some heathen nations set us ex- 
amples that we might profitably follow. 

Laws of States.—South Carolina is the only ;State where 
marriage knots cannot be untied. The violation of the mar- 
riage vow is cause for absolute divorce in all other States. 
The divorce laws of the different States vary greatly. Some 
of the principal causes for divorce are impotency, willful de- 
sertion, cruel and abusive treatment, habitual drunkenness, 
imprisonment for felony, failure by husband to provide, duress, 
insanity or idiocy, ungovernable temper, grossly immoral before 
marriage, but unknown to wife, fugitive from justice. There 
are at present more than 1,000,000 divorced persons in the 
United States. This tide of evil ought to be stayed. 


THE LEGAL RELATION OF PARENT AND CHILD; 


If the marriage and family relations were what they should 
be, then the legal relation of parent and child would not be so 
prominent and important. Itis the unhappy marriages and the 
unfortunate family relations that call into question the authority 
of the parent and the rights of the child. In our country 
alone 25,000 children were deserted by their parents in 1896, 
and no less than 100,000 were homeless. Look at these fig- 
ures, and then think of the many legal questions that are in- 
volved by the action of one or the other of the parents, or of 
the child itself. Let the home be what it should be, let parents 
make home, however humble, a place of comfort and cheerful- 
ness, and legal relations will be unheard of. The conditions 
of society are, however, such that in almost every community 
it is essential that the legal relations of parents and children be 
clearly and definitely understood. 

1. Ancient Authority.—In past ages the father was by 
custom considered as absolute monarch of the home. In the 
oriental countries of to-day, the same custom still prevails; 
modern progress and modern ideas, however, have changed old 
customs, and the authority of the parent in civilized countrie¢ 
fhas been considerably limited by law. 
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2. Rights of Parents.—The parent has control of his 
minor child, and has all reasonable authority to enforce obedi- 
ence. As long as the parent treats his child properly, no 
one has a right to interfere with his authority, or take the child 
away and retain him against the wishes of the parent. ’ 

3- A Rumaway Child.—A child has no right to leave home 
without permission of the parent, and should a child run away 
be can be brought back by force. If relatives or other par- 
ties keep him and refuse to give him up, the parent by legal 
process can obtain possession of his child, unless it can be shown 
that the father is brutal, or is not capable, on account of drunk- 
enness or other causes, to take proper care of his child. 

4- Adoption.—Any child, whether its parents are living 
or not, may be adopted. In that case the parent is no longer 
entitled to the custody, but the adopting person is. The child 
cannot be adopted without the consent of its parents, if they are 
living, but the consent having once been given cannot be re- 
voked. If the child is over fourteen years of age, it must also 
consent to the adoption. Under any circumstances the court 
has the right to refuse to permit the adoption if it considers 
that the person petitioning is not a proper person to have the 
custody. 

5. Method of Adoption.—Application must be made at the 
county court,and the judge will consider the application and 
will pass upon it. 

6. Punishment. of vhildren.—A parent has a right to 
punish his minor child, providing he is not guilty of cruelty. 
Brutality is a crime, punished by severe legal penalties. The 
parent must be reasonable in his punishment, leave no bruises 
or in any way injure the health of the child. 

47. Rights to Earnings.—A parent is entitled to all the 
earnings of his minor child. If the child should refuse to turn 
over his earnings to the parent, the employer of the child may 
be notified, and be compelled to pay the parent only. 

8. Special Rights.—The parent may, however, make free 
his child from all obligations to himself and allow ‘he child 
to collect his own wages and do for himself. When a parent 
thus makes public such a declaration, he cannot thereafter collect 


the child’s wages. 
9. The Property of the Child.—A parent may contro! the 
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earnings of the child, yet he has no control of the property 
belonging to the child, either acquired by gift, legacy or any 
other way. If a parent should appropriate his child’s property, 
it would be just as criminal in the eyes of the law as stealing 
any one else’s property. = 

10. Parent’s Obligation to Support.—Parents are legally 
held for the support of their minor children. If a child has 
property, it does not relieve the parent from the support of 
his child; he, however, can apply to court and get per- 
mission to use a part, or all, of the income of the property for 
the child’s support. 

11. Iegitimate Children.—It is a parent’s duty to sup- 
port even an illegitimate child. Such a child has legally 
no father, but his putative father, as he is called, may be com- 
pelled by the overseers of the poor to furnish the child with 
reasonable support, so that it shall not become a “burden on 
the parish.”’ All children born in wedlock are legitimate, unless 
it is proved that the husband could not possibly be the father. The 
adultery of the wife cannot affect the legitimacy of the child. He 
is conclusively presumed to be the child of the husband. It 
makes no difference how soon after the marriage the child is 
born. A child born the same day as the marriage, if subsequent 
to the ceremony, is legitimate, provided there is good reason for 
believing that the husband is the father. 

12. Effect of Mlegitimacy.—The only legal effect of il- 
legitimacy of any consequence is that the child cannot inherit 
property from his father; nor from his mother, if she has any 
legitimate children. He may, of course, take a legacy given te 
him by his putative father’s will, but if there is no will he cannot 
inherit. 

13. Children’s Obligations.— Where the parents are unable to 
support themselves, the child is legally held for their support and 
care, but it must be first shown that the parent, or parents, are 
unable to support themselves. 

14- Crimes.—-The parent cannot be held for crimes com- 
mitted by his minor child. Ifa child commits a premeditated 
crime, he is personally liable. 

15. Guardian.—If a child has no parents living, a guarde 
ian may be appointed, or he may appoint his own guardian, who 
will in a legal sense exercise the prerogative of a parent. 
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THE LAWS GOVERNING OUR COMMON AND PUBLIG 
SCHOOLS. FACTS WHICH EVERY TEACHER 
AND PARENT SHOULD KNOW. 

1. Teachers.—It will be found that in all the States the 
authority to employ teachers is conferred upon officers known 
as directors, trustees, or committees. 

2. The contract made by school officers with a person to 
teach for a period extending beyond the trustees’ term of office 
is valid and binding on successors in office. 

3. A person under age possessing the requisite qualifications 
may with the consent of his parent or guardian contract to 


teach school. 
4. At common law married women were disabled from mak- 


ing such contracts, but most of the States have removed this 
disability and they can now contract the same as unmarried 
women. 

5. Certificates.—Every teacher must have a certificate of 
mental and moral qualifications properly signed by the ex- 
amining officer. 

If, however, the teacher has obtained a certificate without 
fraud, although the certificate was issued without any examina- 
tion having been made, still it is held that the certificate is 
good and that the teacher can hold the directors responsible for 


his salary. 
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6. Should a person be employed to teach school without a 
proper certificate he cannot be restrained by the superintendent, 
but any citizen or resident of the district can make a complaint 
and secure the removal of such a teacher. 


CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL CONTRACTS. 


x. It is always best to have a written contract properly 
signed between teacher and officers. 

2. A person hired to perform the duties of a teacher cannot 
substitute a proxy, no matter how competent, without the con- 
sent of the trustees or directors. 

3. The trustees of any school district have no right to dis- 
miss any teacher holding a proper certificate, without good and 
sufficient cause. If the teacher is not faithful, or incompetent, 
or cannot properly govern the school, these or any one of these 
deficiencies shall be a sufficient cause for dismissal. 

4. If a teacher is dismissed without sufficient cause, full 
compensation for the time hired can be collected. The teacher 
must present himself and show willingness to go on with the 
school in order to show sufficient evidence that he is ready to 
faithfully perform his part of the contract. 

If directors wantonly obstruct him in the discharge of his 
duties, or dispossess him of the school-house, they will be indi- 
vidually liable for damages. 

5. Sweeping the School-House.—A contract to teach 
school does not imply that the teacher is to sweep, build fires, or 
perform other janitorial work. He isnot compelled to do so un- 
less it is specified in the contract or agreement. 

6. A Calendar Month.—The word month has various mean- 
ings. There are calendar months, solar months, and several 
kinds of lunar months. 

In law the word month means either a calendar or lunar 
month. The calendar months are the months as adjusted in 
the Gregorian calendar, and known as January, February, 
March, etc. 

A lunar month is the period of one synodical revolution of 
the moon, and its length is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes and 2.87 
seconds, but in common usage four weeks are called a lunar 
month 
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In making a contract it is always best to specify the kind 
of month to be taught. If there is no mention of the term 
- month in the contract, then the teacher will be compelled to 
teach calendar months. ; 

7- Closing School.—lIf the district officers close the schoo! 
on account of the prevalence of scarlet fever, small-pox, or on 
account of any other contagious disease, and the teacher con- 
‘tinues ready to perform his contract, he is entitled to full wages 
during such a period. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


"i. Meet t be remembered by parents that children well gov- 
vine a4 home, fately, * ever. have any dificulty with teachers 
38 One school-room, The sacred duty to be performed by every 
parent is to teach his child to be respectful to his teach -r and t 
apedient to the rules of school 
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2, There would be no success in the management of a 
school if the teacher were not armed with some coercive power, 
and the law universally recognizes the fact that the school- 
teacher stands in the place of the parent, in relation to the pupils 
committed to his charge, while they are under his care. He 
therefore can enforce obedience to his commands, lawfully given 
in his capacity as a schoolmaster, and he may enforce them by 
a moderate correction. 

3. A good school means good order and the authority to 
keep it so, therefore the teacher has undoubtedly the right to 
chastise his pupils for any conduct which interferes with the 
order and discipline of the school. 

4. Ifthe teacher in punishing a child administers more than 
measonable punishment, he becomes criminally liable. 

5. A teacher must punish a child without any ill-will, vin. 
dictive feeling, hatred or malice. The punishment must b 
dene when necessary, and in the proper spirit. 5 

6. The teacher must exercise a reasonable degree of dis- . 
cretion, and must temper the punishment according to the na- 
ture of the offense, at the same time taking into consideration 
age, size, and apparent powers of endurance of the child, and the 
teacher must always remember that the iury must say whether 
the punishment is excessive and unjust. 

7. Malice on the part of the teacher may be proved or 
may be presumed from the circumstances under which the pun- 
ishment took place. 

8. A teacher in order to conduct a successful school must 
command obedience, and control stubbornness in order to 
quicken diligence and reform bad habits. In order to enable 
the teacher to exercise this salutary sway, he must be armed 
with a power to administer moderate correction when he shall 
believe it to be just and necessary. 

g. The teacher is a substitute of the parent and he is respon- 
sible for the successful management of the school for which he 
is hired to teach, and the law has therefore not undertaken to 
prescribe punishments for particular offenses, but has contented 
itself with the general grant of power of moderate correction, 
and has confided the graduation of punishments to the discretion 
and judgment of the teacher. 

“0, Any punishment, therefore, which may seriously endan- 
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ger life, limbs or health, or disfigure the child, or cause any per- 
manent injury, may be pronounced immoderate, and the teacher 
will be liable for criminal prosecution; but any correction, how- 
ever severe, which produces temporary pain only and no perma- 
nent ill, cannot be pronounced immoderate punishment. The 
law therefore is that the teacher exceeds the limits of his author. 
ity when he causes lasting mischief, though he acts within the 
limits of his authority. 

11. Many severe cases of discipline may better be referred 
to the board of school directors, but teachers are often coim- 
pelled to act promptly in order to maintain order. 

12. It is always best before expelling a pupil from school 
to consult the board and place the facts plainly before them and 
allow them to act for the teacher. An incorrigible child at 
school can work great mischief, and where parents are in sym- 
pathy with a disobedient child the best thing that can be done 
is to dismiss such a pupil from school, 

13. How many men and women are there today who ive 
made life a failure; who owe their present condition in life to 
the fact that their parents always tock their part in every mate 
ter of disobedience when they were attending school. The 
writer personally knows of several young men who have spent 
several years between the stone walls and behind iron bars of 
penitentiaries, and who owe their condition in life to the fact 
that they were not properly governed at home, and were not 
allowed to be governed properly at school. 

14. Parents, have the respect and obedience of your children 
at home, and their school life will not only be pleasant but it will 
prepare them for a tife of usefulness and success. 

15. When it is known by the child that the teacher is sup- 
ported by the parent and that the government of the school is 
upheld in the home, there is very little occasion for corporal 
punishment. Our public schools have greatly improved in 
this respect. The rod has given way to methods that tend to 
inspire confidence, respect, and an eagerness to acquire knowl- 
edge. 
' 46. {t is wise for a teacher to have a private interview with 
the disobedient student, and often results in a most pleasing and 
lasting friendship. Misunderstanding is the cause of a great 
deal of trouble. 
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EXEMPTION LAWS. 
The Amount of Property That Cannot be Taken for Debts in Different 
States. 

1, Exemption Laws are for the purpose of protecting those 
who are unable to pay their debts without causing distress te 
themselves and their families. 

2, Property covered by mortgage cannot be held. 

3. A safe estimate of the property of the person desiring 
credit should be made before the credit is given. 
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ing executed and recorded 
like a deed. 
MUGEO IS ese toteca cue eats 400 TOO! TOO." lira abaiscin asf adeteutars Votescters te nce eae eee enters 
ISaSbEYEAlo 4 Guia oocwd CQO TS WELS TES ye tee gett eraterene eek EE ore Loy oes a ea Ne eR 
OV aa UCI). org) sree ehsrel 200 |........|].....-..|40 acres in country, 14 acre in 
x city. No limit as to value. 
USA TIGAS es mks lalellsieis soe" | See eeS BOON ences 16) acres in country, 1 acre in 
city. 
WGnbueckyiCCiancewisllincccare c | eaters TO00M Ca Riko bo eae kee 
Towisianameck  femies 2,000 |........|........ | Homestead and personal prop- 
erty. Written declaration 
; must be recorded, 

Mam ex (OR eters | cR ces cee eee B00 il) catia dent eta Scene ch ioeae cee ea 
Maryland (c)...... SU NO eas bE MLOTIO 5 Gar sloce chess ise ng oo eeniad re eae 
Massachusetts (c).. LOO ener BOO “Veet Pee de cee Se Oe elena 
Michigan.......... A008 ey 1,508 |40 acres incountry, #1,500 incity. 
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———— 
Value of Value 


Personal S 
Home- 
Property. | stead. Exceptions and 
STATES. 
3 3 3 Explanations. 
tres a 
Peg ee ge iia? 
=| ea) | 
Minnesota (c).......| $ 500] $...... Steet 80 acres in country, % to 1 acre 
' rr city, varying with size of 
; city. 
Mississippi (c)...... aoemiasiee 2,000 | Or eeu if statement is record- 
ed, 
Missouri (c)......... BOC Sec cae: 160 | From $1,500 to $8,000, according 
to size of city. 
Montana (c)......... eosvseev{..-...-.| 2,000 | And not to exceed 160 acres of 
farm land or % acre in vity. 
Nebraska (f)........ BOOM Risa. PsQOOD osteet ae elewse peseilancens tees e aise ° 
Nevada (d).......... B00 eae see te 5,000 | Written declaration must be 
recorded, 
Wew Hampshire (c).|........|-.-.++-- 500 | Also $500 homestead for single 
man (e). 
New Jersey.......... 200s ors: NOOO Fe ec ocelaie arsine ttspiacelctNeatem aeanien mee 
New Mexico (c)..... BOO cases: ALOOOI) haces este viasslalsirtecistemmataes 
New York........... DRO Meenas TOO As ace cCieattes ovecaia ee eee eae 
North Carolina..... DOV aise cles UME NOM! Bannnaac crop onas odsnanoomanesoae. us 
North Dakota (c)...} 1,500 |.......- 5,000 | 160 acres in country, or 2 acres 
in city not exceeding $5,000 in 
value. 
@Ohiol(C)i-no.ssse5 ees 100 eee s oe TOOOUecenemetetes psc oaenbpanoncdnposds ies 
Mi lahouia (C)) ascot secs ties «il eerseicle aio sieearesicls 160. nce in country, 1 acre in 
city. 


Oregon (C)......00+-}e0. 
Pennsylvania........ 
Rhode Isiand (¢).... 


SonIE Dakot. 750 166° actos Ta’ souheeeey eae te 
arash aay town, Heit $5.000. 

Sons eee vs Bee orcad ft 1000s |. Yn tate hc arene emer A 

(aceon US ei eee ren Sell lLi at Cotas ae in country, $5,000 in 

city. 

Peeaiiseesalesccicses | ccise cows 2,000 | $1,000 for debtor, $500 for wife, 

Pisstoy: $250 all members of family. ; 

Vermont (c)...0..-- BOO ciseke ieee CUE ha neetercis sou encosateee oh heen bacon 

Wirginia (C)ics.2.sjc0cfec.. ccc |sosecce-| 2,000 | 0 -- voce eee ceine j poUceDAE eo oCor eae 

Washington sme... BOO) ee cercee 2,000 | Varies from $500 to $2,000 ac 

Nene cording to trade or profession. 

irginia (w).-.} 200 |........ OOO ham men ee Nocera A 

le Sea Rial #4 900 |........].......-| 40 acres in country, 4 acre im 

( city, not exceeding $5,000. » 
Wyoming notre eam DOOR oe scoot OOM Mannecoben tanatecasiueeiass cree. 


: a) Articles of specific property too numerous to mention, no 4 ulue uxed, 
4h) Exemptiozs vary in different counties. (*) In either personalty, realty 
or both. (t) In personalty or realty. (c) Articles of specific property too 
numerous to mention, varying in amount in different trades and professions 
(d) Articles of specific property, ranging in value from $100 to $500. (t) Real 
or personal. {e) A single man can claim homestead only in Idaho and New 
Hampshire. (f) If no homestead is taken, $500 in personality is exempt, 
and the exemption Jaws in New Mexico are tho same as in Nebraska. 
(w) Homestead must be so designated and recorded before debt iscontravtca, 
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*HOMESTEADS UNDER UNITED STATES LAND LAWS. 


1. Any citizen of the United States, the head of a family 
of the age of twenty-one years and over, or a person who has 
filed his declaration of intention to become such citizen, may 
secure a homestead upon the unappropriated public lands be- 
longing to the government which are subject to pre-emption; 
160 acres if such lands are subject to pre-emption at $1.25 per 
acre, and 80 acres of land which.are subject to pre-emption at 
$2.50 per acre; such lands to be of legal subdivision of the pub- 
lic lands and can be located only after they are surveyed. 

2. The person desiring to secure such homestead. must 
make an affidavit before the register of the land office in which 
the land. upon which he desires to make his entry is located, 
that he is the head of a family, and is twenty-one years or more 
of age, or has performed service in the army or navy of the 
United States; that his application is made for his own ex- 
clusive use and benefit, and that his entry is for the purpose of 
actual settlement and cultivation, and not, either directly or in- 
directly, for the use and benefit of any other person, persons or 
corporation. Upon filing such affidavit with the register om 
payment of $5 for 80 acres and $10 for 160 acres he shall be 
allowed to enter the amount of land specified. 

3. Ivo certificate or patent can be issued until the expiration 
of five years from the date of such entry, and within two years 
after the expiration of said five years the party making the ap- 
plication must prove by two disinterested witnesses before the 
register of his land office that he has actually occupied and 
cultivated and improved said land as a homestead for the space 
of five years prior to the making of such application. Upon 
making such proof to the satisfaction of the register he shall 
be entitled to his certificate and patent. 

4. The homestead right may be changed into a pre-emption 
and the land proposed to be homesteaded paid for at the reg- 
ular government rate if the homesteader so desires. 

5. In case of the death of any person who wotld be entitled 
to a homestead, as hereinbefore stated, before he is able to 
prove up the same, his wife and children, or in case he leaves no 
wife, or she remarries, then his children may prove up on the 
jand and secure the title thereto. 


*What is said under this head apphes to homesteads under United Sta’ 
statutes. It has no application to homesteads under state laws. +, 


>: 
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6. Soldiers and officers who served in the army of the 
United States during the Rebellion for 90 days and who were 
honorably discharged are entitled to have the time of such serve 
ice deducted from the time fixed by the statute upon which they 
must live upon the land. 

y. Homestead lands are not liable for debts contracted priozg 
to the issuing of the patent therefor. 

8. Only one quarter section can be entered as a homestead. 

- 9. Persons who have entered less than 160 acres are entitled 
to enter enough more to make up the full limit. 

zo. A widow, if unmarried, or minor children by their 


guardian, may enter homesteads. 


11. Persons may be absent from their homestead claims 
not exceeding one year, if such absence is occasioned by the 
faizure or destruction of crops. 

12. The commissioner of the general land office may, for 
climatic reasons, in his discretion, allow the settler twelve months 
from the date of filing his application to commence his resi- 
dence on his homestead. i 
. 13. At the end of the third year of residence thereon, if 
the homesteader shall have under cultivation for two years one 
acre of timber, the trees whereof are not more than twelve feet 
apart each way, and in good thrifty condition, for each and 
every sixteen acres of such homestead, may, upon due proof 
of such facts by two credible witnesses, receive a patent for 
such homestead. 

14. Six months’ absence from the homestead claim unex- 
plained, forfeits the claim. 

15. Persons becoming insane before securing patents to 
their homesteads can have the necessary proofs made by their 
legally appointed guardians or conservators. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS OR THE TIME IN WHICH 
DEBTS ARE OUTLAWED IN THE DIFFERENT 
STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES. 


1. ‘All of our States have statutes of limitation providize 
different periods of time, varying from one to twenty years, 
within which actions specified in the statutes must be brought. 
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‘THe MAN WHOIS IN DEBT CAB 


ESA 


> ” 
RIES A WORLD OF TROUBLE. —BUREE. 


2. In accounts it generally begins from the purchase of the 
last item, and is renewed by every partial payment. 
3. Incase the debtor makes a written acknowledgment in a 


note, or papers of that char: 


Ss oaoeoeoeoeowoeoeoeoeouaO=$- Sooo’ 


STATES 
AND 
TERRITORIES. 


ALES A, . MS teieinis se 


APIAGNA eee eeeoe ee 
California......... 
Colorado.......... 
Connecticut....... 
Delaware..... 


Florida........ 


Dist. of Columbia. 


Kentucky ......... 
Louisiana......... 


Maryland.......... 
Massachusetts .... 
Michigan...... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Montana .. ae 
Nobraska.......... 


. Dn 
a | ¢| 3|¢ 
jah z| 3 8 
n 
galee) e] 8 
sSiag| 8] © 
BA] oF op <q 
ae|On) S|) a 
on emetic 
o) 
Yrs.| Yrs.| Yra.| Yrs. 
6 10 20 3 
6 10 10 6 
5 5| 10| 8 
4 4 5 8 
4 4 5 4 
6 6 6 6 
6 | 20} 20) 8 
6 S200" 2038 
3 12 12 3 
5 20 20 4 
G | 20 ye i! 
5 5 Le ae 
10 | 16) 20) 5 
10 | 20) 20; 6 
10} 10°] 20} 5 
5 5 5 3 
15 15 15 5 
5 10 i0 8 
6 20! 20} 6 
3 12 12 3 
6}; 26} 20] 6 
6} 10] 10] 6 
6 6( 10; 6 
6 6 7\. 8 
10; 10; 10] 5 
8 8) 10| 5 
5 5 Bi 4 


aS 
Ss" ATES Zw 
0.4 
AND ge 
TERRITORIES. aE 
) 
oO 
Yrs. 
Nevada.......... 6 
New Hampshire.| 6 
New Jersey...... 6 
New Mezxico..... 6 
New York.......| 6 
North Carolina..| 3 
North Dakota...| 6 
Ohi 15 
5 
6 
6 
6 
South Carolina..| 6 
South Dakota.. 6 
Tennessee.......| 6 
OXASS Mies > 4 
Utah.. 6 
Vermont.. 6 
Virginia.... 5 
Washington 6 
W. Virginia 10 
Wisconsin.......| 6 
Wyoming........} 5 
Canada...........1)) (6 
New Brunswick.| 6 
Nova Scotia.....' 6 


* Except as to foreign claims, then 2 years, 


acter, the claim is renewed. 


Sealed 
\Instruments. 


Judgments, 


Open Accounts. 


* 
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TAXES AND DUTIES. 


Definition.—Taxes are assessments of moucy cn persons 3 
property, for public purposes and the public good. Duties 
are taxes on imported goods. 

A Direct Tax is levied upon the person who it is intended 
should pay it. The expenses of towns, cities, counties and 
States are paid by a direct tax upon the property or polls. 

An Indirect Tax is one demanded of the merchant or manu- 
facturer, but really paid by the consumer. Such are duties and 
customs collected upon imported goods. 

. Poll Tax.—In some States a tax is levied upon all abie- 
bodied men over twenty-one years of age, or, in some States, 
upon all voters. This is called a Poll Tax. 

A Property Tax is an amount assessed upon all property 
within the limits of the State, County or Town. 

An Assessor is a person elected annually by the people. He 
is required to make a careful and true valuation of all the 
property in the town or township. : 

How a Tax is Levied.—Having obtained a valuation of all 
taxable property in a district, the amount of the tax to be raised 
is divided by this, giving the rate of taxation. Property is liable 
to be taxed for each of several purposes, one amount being 
assessed for State tax, another for county, the town and the 
school. In each case the rate may be different, because in each 
case the amount to be raised is different. Poll tax, if any, must 
first be deducted from the whole amount to be raised before 
the rate of taxation can be found. 

Equalization Boards.—The work of these boards is to make 
such changes in the valuation of the property as the case de- 
mands. Any one believing his property to be assessed for too 
great a sum has the privilege of appealing to a board for cor- 
rection of assessment. This must be done within a specified 
time. The State Board of Equalization adjusts the rate of 
taxation among the counties of the State. This is done by rais- 
ing or lowering the valuation of property of different counties. 

Special Assessments are assessments against property bene- 
fited, for public improvements, such as widening, opening or, 
paving of streets, water pipes, sewers, etc. These are usually 
made by the town or city authorities upon the petition of prop- 
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erty owners interested. Frequently a vote is taken by the towr 
before the assessment is made by the authorities. 

Great Care should be taken in buying real estate near cities 
or growing towns. Through the manipulations of real estate 
boomers special assessments are often made that are far ahead 
of the actual needs and very expensive to all property holders. 

internal Revenue and Duties on Imports.—The expenses 
of the United States Government are paid by internal revenue 
and taxes on imports. By internal revenue is meant the tax on 
tobacco, cigars, distilled spirits, fermented liquors, etc. Duties 
on imports are charged for the support of the Government and 
for the protection of home industries. 

Collectior. D*? .ricts.—The waters and shores of the United 
States are divided into collection districts and a collector placed 
in charge of each of them. 

Ad Valorem Duty is a tax assessed at certain per cent. 
upon the value of the goods in the country from which they 
were exported. 

Specific Duty is a tax assessed at a certain sum per ton, 
pound, foot, gallon, or other measure without respect to value. 

Bonded Warehouses.—These are places for the storage of 
goods on which the duties or taxes have not yet been paid. If an 
importer does not wish to place his goods upon the market at 
once, he may have them stored in bonded warehouse by giving 
his bond for the payment of the duties and making the entry in 
the proper form. 

BREACH OF TRUST. 

Breach in law signifies a breaking or a violation of a right 
or of an obligation or engagement legally binding. 

If you give a person money, jewels, or valuables to be used 
by him, for you, for any specific purpose, such as paying a 
debt for you, or buying some article for you, or delivering them 
to some one else, and if that person applies the money, etc., to 
his own use, he is guilty only of a breach of trust. You have 
no recourse except to sue him for the value of the money ot 
property, provided, however, that he undertook the service 
without pay. If you pay, or agree to pay, him anything, no 
matter what the amount, for his services, and he then applies 
the money or valuables to his own use, he is guilty of embez- 
glement, which is a criminal offense. 
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HOW TO SECURE AN APPOINTMENT UNDER THE CIVIL, 
SERVICE LAW. 


He | 
| civil service in the United States. 
) This law provides for three com- 
N missioners appointed by the 

President. They have general 
; charge of filling the vacancies in 
| the various subordinate depart- 
} ments at Washington, and in all 
{ custom-houses and _ postoffices 
| having as many as fifty office- 
| holders. 


1. In 1883 Congress paxsed a 
law for the improvement of the 


2. There are over 120,000 clerks 


{ in the government employ by 
| whom the business of each ad- 
| ministration is carried on. About 
| 5,000 of these are directly ap- 
| pointed by the President; about 
| 15,000 are under what is known as 
| the “Civil Service Rules.” Thus 
] it is seen that a great body of 


; 
1 officeholders are appointed by the 


OFFIOH SEEKERS WELCOMING A 
NEWLY ELECTED MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS ON HIS ARRIVAL AT 
WASHINGTON. 


heads of departments. 

3. In order to have better serv- 
ice and secure men according to 
their fitness rather than party af- 


filiation, a system of competitive examinations has been organ- 
ized, and the competitors are required to be examined on the 
following subjects: 1. Orthography, penmanship and copying. 


2. Arithmetic—fundamental 


rules, fractions and percentage. 


3. Interest, discount and the elements of book-keeping and ace 
counts. 4. Elements of the English language, letter writing, and 
the proper construction of sentences, 5. Elements of the geog- 
raphy, history and government of the United States. 

4. A standing of 65 per cent. in the first three branches is 


wecessary in order to qualify 
18 Standard 


an applicant for an appointment, 
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Where special qualifications are necessary, special examinations 
are given. 

5. Every applicant must furnish proof that he is of good 
moral character and in good health. 

6. There is a board of examiners in each of the principal 
cities of the United States, and several examinations are held 
each year. Several of our States have adopted the principles 
of the general government, and are employing clerks under 
their own civil service rules. 

7, If you desire to enter an examination, address, “Civil 
Service Commissioner,’ Washington, D. C., and you will 
secure a full set of papers, and complete information as to time 
and place where the examinations are held, and full instructions 
for entering same. 


DOMESTIC POSTAGE. 


To all parts of the United States; also Canada and Mexico: 

1, First-Class.—Letters, 2 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof; postal cards, 1 cent each. 

2. Second-Class.—Newspapers and periodicals, 1 cent for 
each 4 ounces or fractional part thereof; special rates for pub- 
lishers and news agents, 1 cent per pound, 

3. Third-Class.—For books, circulars, etc., 1 cent for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

4. Fourth-Class.—Merchandise and samples, 1 cent for eacb 
ounce or fraction thereof. 


5. Registry Fee.—Ten cents additional to regular postage 
of first-class matter 7 
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6, immediate Delivery.—Ten cents additional to regular 
postage. 

7. Postal Money Orders.—For orders not exceeding $2.56, 

3 cents; $2.50 to $5, 5 cents; $5 to $10, 8 cents; $10 to $20, 10 

cents; $20 to $30, 12 cents; $30 to $40, 15 cents; $40 to $50, 18 

cents; $50 to $60, 20 cents; $60 to $75, 25 cents; $75 to $100, 30 

cents. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


The rates of postage to all foreign countries and colonies (ex- 
cept Canada, Mexico, England and Germany) are as follows: 

i, Om Letters.—Five cents for each half ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. = hen 

On newspapers, books, pamphlets, photographs, engravings, 
and similar printed matter, one cent for each two ounces or frac- 
tion thereof. 

2. Canada, Mexico, England and Germany.—Letters, news- 
papers and printed matter are now carried to Canada, Mexico, 
England and Germany at the same rates as in the United States. 

3. Limits of Size.—Samples of merchandise to all posta! 
anion countries are admissible to 12 inches in length, 8 inches in 
width and 4 inches in depth. If they are in the form ofa roll i2 
inches in length and 6 inches in diameter. 

4. Limit of Weig’t.—The general limit of weight is 83% 
ounces; but by special agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Argentine Republic, 
Italy, Austria, Egypt, and the British Colonies, except India, 
Canada and Australia, samples of merchandise are admissible 
in the mails up to 12 ounces in weight. 

5. Parcels Posts.—Unsealed packages of mailable mer- 
chandise may be sent by parcels post to Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
the Bahamas, British Honduras, Mexico, Leeward Islands, 
- Costa Rica, Colombia, Salvador, British Guiana, Danish West 
Indies, Windward Islands and Newfoundland at the following 
rate: For every pound or additional fraction thereof 12 cents 
The maximum weight is 11 pounds. 


6. Prepaid Postage.—Foreign postage should always be 
prepaid in stamps of the country from which matter is sent. If 
not prepaid it is chargeable with double the amount. 
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PARCEL POST INFORMATION. 


The Act of Congress authorizing the establishment of a 
Parcel Post system provides that on and after January I, 1913, 
fourth class mail matter shall embrace all other matter, including 
farm and factory products, not now embraced by law in either the 
first, second, or third class, not exceeding 11 pounds in weight nor 
greater in size than 72 inches in length and girth combined, nor in 
form or kind likely to injure the person of any postal employee or 
damage the mail equipment or other mail matter, and not of a 
character perishable within a period reasonably required for trans- 
portation and delivery. 


RATES OF POSTAGE. | 


Parcels weighing four ounces or less are mailable at the rate of 
one cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce, regardless of 
distance. Parcels weighing more than four ounces are mailable 
at the pound rates shown in the following table, a fraction of a 
pound being considered a full pound: 


First zone. Ss 

ean Peed ees Siar Aen 

re) 10 oO > oOo oo 

és. 17. |e./2¢| 44] $3] ox 

Weight. o |o8| 8] 85] os] oa] gals & 

Syl 8S] og] na] gs Salesrs et #/ 3s 

SOl/ge | Seiad no|So|¥o Pie 

S51 ¢3/88]=S| S81 SS| Ss] ee | ey 

gg{s S On [3% | S| Hd | ko] pa | ws 

HEINS|HS/HL/aSl/HSlnsi ne l|as 
dt pound... : $0.05) $0.05! $0.06) $0.07) $0.08] $0.09} $0.10) $0.11) $0.12 
2 pounds.. (OG) 9.08). LO) e * 22) 04) a Ge Ot eo ea 
3 pounds. SOT] alld) ch > STS ZO 23h 28) taco lees G 
4 pounds... s08)\ S14) S218)e" 221 26). Se0lle con 41) .48 
5 pounds... 09 17 22 27) | «a2 37 46 51 60 
6 pounds... 10 20 26 32) .38 44 55 61 72 
7 pounds... i elt) S28 EB OM odie dF CO Alee G4lenn ipl em oe 
8 POURS Fk wien sale <12) 2610) 284) 42 l BOs 25S] eS S4 ae 9G 
So poundsige tics ese ccs 13} 29), 288)" ZU SDOW e651) 82] Cale OS 
TOs pounds een. os 14) 82) F420 bah, R621) LUT2I" {Ot AL On Zo 
TB WerP oleh beats (iy Ada ec aN 15) 35). 46) 57) 68h) 279). \1500) 2-41) 232 


The local rate is applicable to parcels intended for delivery at 
the office of mailing or on a rural route starting therefrom. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


1. Object.—The Postal Savings System is established for the 
purpose of providing facilities for depositing savings at interest 
with the security of the United States Government for repayment. 


2. Who May Deposit.—Any person of the age of Io years or 


over may deposit in his or her own name and a married woman’ 


in her own name free from any interference or control by her 
husband. No person may open a postal-savings account at any 
post office who is not a patron of that office. 


2. All Accounts must be opened in person by the depositor 
or his authorized representative. No accounts will be opened in 
the name of any corporation, association, society, firm, or partner- 
ship, or in the names of two or more persons jointly. No account 
tmay be opened for less than $1, nor will fractions of a dollar be 
accepted for deposit. 


4. Privacy of Accounts.—No person connected with the 
Post Office Department or the postal service is permitted to dis- 
close the name of any depositor or give any information concern- 
ing an account. 


5. Interest will be allowed on all deposits at the rate of 2 per 
‘cent per annum, computed on each savings certificate separately 
and payable annually. No interest will be pa’d on money which 
remains on deposit for a fraction of a year only. Deposits will 
bear interest from the ist day of the month next following that 
in which deposited. 


6. Death of Depositor.—In case of the death of a depositor 
the amount standing to his credit will be paid to the executor 
or administrator of his estate upon compliance with the necessary 
requirements. 


7. Postal-Savings Bonds.—A depositor will be permitted to 
exchange the whole or any part of his deposits in sums of $20, $40, 
$60, $80, $100, or multiples of $100 up to and.including $500, into 
United States registered or coupon bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of 2% per cent per annum, payable semi-annually. These 
bonds are not counted in the maximum of $500 allowed to one 
depositor, and are exempt from all U. S. or local taxes or duties. 
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WORKING ON HOLIDAYS. 


There is no law which says a farm hand or any other laborez 
shall not work on holidays. Generally the laborer should work 
on such days if required to do so, or forfeit his right to pay. In 
many localities it is customary not to work on some of the 
principal days, such as Christmas, Thanksgiving Day in the East, 
and the Fourth of July, and still to pay the men their regular 
wages. If this custom is common and well known in any place, 
it will probably govern, so that pay can be collected although the 
work is not done. Of course, ordinary farm chores should be 
done, as on Sundays, at least. 
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THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS. 


THE LAW OF NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1. There is no postal law regulating the transactions between 
publishers and subscribers. The ordinary rules of contract gov- 
ern all relations between the parties concerned, and the postoffice 
faas no part except to deliver the article, or return it whea 
ordered to do so. 

2. If the publisher of any paper or periodical sends his paper 
or magazine, the postmaster must deliver it, if the person to 
whom it is sent will take it. If he will not take it, the postmaster 
must notify the publisher. 
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3. The publisher must collect his subscription the same as 
any other debt. 

4. Ifa man subscribes for a paper or periodical for one year, 
he cannot stop his paper at any time during that year, but at the 
end of the year he can stop his paper, whether he has paid for ~ 
it or not. 

5. If at the end of the year the publisher continues to send 
his paper and the subscriber to receive it, the sending is the offer 
of another year’s subscription at the same price, and the taking 
of the paper out of the postoffice is an acceptance. 

6. If a subscriber has by express or implied agreement be- 
come liable for another year’s subscription, he cannot during 
and before the expiration of that year stop his paper, even by 
paying up all he owes to the publisher. 

7. If the publisher advertises terms of subscription, all par- 
ties taking the paper under these conditions will be held accord- 
ing to the conditions. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN RUNAWAY HORSES AND TEAMS. 


1. Ifa horse naturally quiet to ride and drive is frightened 
by a railroad train, steam thrasher, or other causes, not under 
the control of the rider or driver, does any damage, or injures 
any person or persons, the owner is not responsible. 

2. If horses are known to be vicious, or sustain a runaway 
reputation, break loose or run away with their driver, or injure 
any person or persons, the owner is responsible, unless it can be 
shown that the horses were frightened by some obstacle which 
would naturally frighten a gentle or ordinarily quiet horse. 

3. A person owning or driving a “am must always use 
proper caution and ordinary diligence, in order to escape any 
damages that may be done in case his team should break loose 
and run away. 

4. Ifa person enters the barn or pasture of another, and is 
injured by a vicious horse or bull, it must be shown that the 
owner used all reasonable means in the care of his animals for 
the safety of his help and neighbors. 

5. Ifa person enters upon the land of another, and is in- 
jured, he must show good cause for entering upon said land, 
and also prove ordinary caution, in going where cattle ang 
horses were kept 
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TRESPASSING ANIMALS. 


if cattle, cr horses, or sheep, or hogs, or chickens, or dogs, 
or any other animals trespass upon the land of a neighbor, they 
cannot be injured or killed by the owner of the land upon 
which the trespass is committed, no matter how often repeated. 
[The law regulates these matters by damages, and every inno- 
cent person is protected, and generally fully compensated for all 
damages caused by trespassing animals. 

Many States and local authorities have laws by which tres-~ 
passing animals can be taken up, and either held by the party 
upon whose land the trespassing is committed or placed in a 
public corral or pound. They are kept there at the expense of 
the owner, and damages or fines or both must be paid before 
the animals can be taken or removed by the owner. 


FENCE LAWS. 

1. Fence laws are generally regulated by State statutes or 
local authorities. 

2. A few general laws are commonly held in all the States. 

3. Legal Fence.—First find out from the state statute 
or local law what constitutes a legal fence. A legal fence is 
generally a four foot fence with sufficient boards or wire, ox 
both, to turn cattle and sheep. 

4. If cattle or horses break through fences in any way 
defective or neglected, the owner of the cattle or horses doing 
the damage is not responsible, if it was not his fence, or the 
injury brought about through his neglect. 

5. Every man is compelled to look after his own part of 
the fence and keep it .. good repair, and look out and restrain 
his own animals in trespassing upon the lands of another. 

6. Owners of adjoining cultivated lands are required to 
make division fences in common. 

7. In erecting a division fence according to law, half of it 
may: be placed upon the adjoining land. No man has a right 
to build a fence on another man’s Jand, unless there is a lave 
that will permit him to do so. 

8. Fences are fixtures that pass with the sale of land. Post 
or boards that have been used as fences on a farm, though when 
the farm is sold are piled up, and not used at the time. for 
fencing purposes, cannot be removed as personal property. 
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LAWS OF THE PUBLIC ROAD. 


8 Public Roads are those which are laid out and sup= 
ported by officers entrusted with that power. Their care and 
control are regulated by the statutes of the different States, and in 
detail will not be referred to here, as they can be easily looked 
up by those who desire information so entirely local. 

2. Ownership.—The soil and the land remains in the 
owner, who may put the land to any use, and derive from it any 
profit, not inconsistent with the rights uf the public. If the road 
is at any time discontinued, the land reverts back to the owner. 

3. Liability.—The repairing of highways is usually imposed 
upon towns, and they are made liable by statute for all dam- 
ages, against persons or estates, from injuries received or hap- 
pening in consequence of a neglect of duty on the part of the 
officers having the same in charge. 

4. Laws of the Road.—Persons traveling with carriages 
or vehicles of transportation, meeting on any public way, are 
required to turn their carriages or wagons to the right of the 
center of the road, so far as to ermit such carriages or wagons 
to pass without interruption. 

5. Runaways.—The owner of a runaway horse or horses 
if negligent, or not exercising due care, is responsible for all 
damages that may occur. 

6. Any unreasonable occupation of the public way, whether 
arising out of a refusal to turn out and allow a more rapid ve- 
hicle to pass, or from an unjustifiable occupancy of such a part 
of the road as to prevent others from passing, will render the 
party so trespassing liable for damages to any suffering injuries 
therefrom. A loaded vehicle must turn owt, and allow those to 
pass who may reasonably and lawfully travel faster. 


~ Petition for Laying Out a Road. 


To the Commissioners of the Town of Lisle, 
County of Du Page, and State of Indiana. 

Your petitioners of the town of Lisle would respectfully represent that 
the public convenience and wants require that a road and highway should 
be laid and constructed, beginning at the Northwest corner of J. D. 
Wild’s farm, in the town of Lisle, and leading in a direct line South 
to the town of Bennington. 

Your petitioners would therefore ask that your honors would view 
the premises, and locate and construct said road and highway, according 
to the laws in such cases made and provided, as shown by the Statutes of 


the State. 
(Signatures.) (Signatures.) 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF OWNING A DOG. 


1. Dogs must be kept upon the owner’s premises, unless 
accompanied by the owner or some member of the family. 

2. If a dog annoys travelers upon the public highway by 
scaring horses and frightening children, the owner is responsible 
for damages. 

3. The owner of a dog is responsible for damages caused by 
his dog trespassing upon the public highway in running after 
teams or doing other damages. 

4. If a dog not accompanied by its owner annoys travelers 
upon the public highway, he may be killed, without any claim 
of damages on the part of the owner of the dog. When a dog 
becomes a nuisance he may be killed anywhere except on the 
owner’s premises. 

5. If a dog kills sheep or destroys or injures any other 
domestic animals, the owner is responsible for damages. 

6. Every owner of a savage and dangerous dog must keep 
him properly chained or otherwise secured that no injury may 
be done to others. 

7. Ifa person on a social or business errand is bitten or 
otherwise injured by a savage dog on the premises of the 
owner, the owner is responsible. Dangerous animals are not 
permitted to run at large, even on the owner’s own premises, 
unless he has sufficient safeguards to protect his neighbor 
against injury. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA MINING. 


LAW GOVERNING MINES AND MINERS. 


1. The General Rule.—Laws differ in different States and 
Territories, but there are some general principles and general 
laws which apply to all States and Territories. The first thing a 
prospector should do is to find under which laws the Territory or 
State is governed, and then by inquiry determine the steps 
necessary in order to legally locate the claim. But the following 
principles will apply to all unless recent changes have taken 
place: , 

2. How to Stake Off a Claim.—If there is evidence of 
mineral in paying quantity, and the property is not owned by a 
private party, the miner is entitled to stake off the land, and is 
entitled to it according to the law of the State or Territory in 
which the ore is found. Caution must be taken to stake off the 
claim and give correct boundaries, or an application for a patent 
will be refused. The claim must be located according to law, 
and publication made by inserting the notice in some weekly 
newspaper for ten consecutive weeks, and a notice must be posted 
on a conspicuous part of the claim staked out. 
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3. Amn Adverse Claim.—An adverse claim, to be effective, 
must be made out in proper form and filed in a proper legal) 
office during the period of publication of the application for the 
patent. The adverse claimant must commence suit in proper 
form within the required time, and runs a risk if he trusts the un- 
certainty of the United States Mail. He must set forth in detail 
the facts on which he bases his adverse claim. 

4. A Foreigmer.—A foreigner may make a mining loca- 
tion and dispose of it if he becomes a citizen before disposing 
of the mine. 

5. A Prospector.—A prospector with a discovery claim is 
allowed sixty days to sink a discovery shaft to the distance 
of ten feet. At the place of discovery it is customary to post 
& notice. 


Notice of Location. 


Notice is hereby given, That the undersigned having complied 
with the requirements ef Section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and the local laws, customs and regulations of this dis- 
trict, have located fifteen hundred feet in length by six hundred feet in 
width, on this, the California lode, vein or deposit, bearing gold, silver 
and other precious metals, situated in Levan Mining District, Juab 
County, Utah, the location being described and marked on the ground 
a8 follows, to-wit: 

Commencing at this monument and running 300 feet easterly, thence 
2,000 feet southerly, thence 600 feet westerly, thence 1,500 feet northerly, 
thence 600 feet easterly, thence 500 feet southerly, thence 300 feet westerly 
to point of beginning; point of discovery and corners being designated 
by monument, stakes or blazed trees. The above mine is located about 
four miles up Levan Canyon on the left hand side and about six miles 
west of the town of Levan. 
hay The Mining Claim above described shall be known as the California 

ne. 

Located this 17th day of September, 1901. 

NAMES OF LOCATORS: 
Richard Roe. John Doe. 


6. Lawful Survey Made.—After sinking the shaft ten feet 
the miner will, if possible, have a competent and lawful survey 
made. But without a survey aclaim will be defined sufficiently 
to enable a record to be made if it is marked off by stakes driven 
into the ground or supported by a pile of stone around each. The 
mext step is to have a record made in the recorder’s office of that 
county. 

7. The Term.—The term of a mining tunnel, ditch or 
mining company cannot exceed twenty years. No miner has a 
right to undermine the improvements of another unless by legal 
permission. A copy of mining laws in each district will be 
found at the county clerk’s office in the district where the mine 
is located. 
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8. Right of Way.—Miners have the right of way across 
any claim when hauling quartz. Water may be brought across 
‘@ny claim, road or ditch, or other mining improvement, provided 
it is so guarded that it does not interfere with the prior rights 
of another. 

9. In Locating a Placer.—In locating a placer (that is sur- 
face or loose dirt} claim, the amount of land is limited to 20 acres 
fo one person. An association of eight persons may locate 16¢ 
@CTES. 

10. Citizens of the United States.—To secure claims from 
the government the miner must be a citizen of the United States, 
or have legally declared his intention to become such. 

ui. Destroy or Remove Location Stakes.—Any person 
who shali destroy or remove location stakes, except/on abandoned. 
property, shall be liable to a fine of $1,000 and one year’s im: 
prisonment. 

12. Jumping a Claim.—The person jumping a claim owned 
‘y another and gaining the same by threats or violence shall be 
liable to a fine of $250 and imprisonment in the county jail for six 
months. 

13. United States Law.—The United States law allows five 
acres to be taken asa claim for a mill site, but the site must not 
be upon known mineral lands, Sometimes the district regu- 
Jations restrict the amount to much less dimensions. 

44. Change the True Value.—Any person engaged in milk 
‘ng, sampling, reducing, shipping or producing ores, who shalf 
mowingly change the true value of the same, whereby the owner 
of such ore suall not obtain its true value, shall be liable to a fine 
af $1,000 and one year’s imprisonment. 

15. **Salting.”’—“Salting” a claim, that is, taking ore from 
another mine and placing it in the one that is to be sold, thereb¢ 
deceiving the purchaser, is punishable by a fine of $1,000 ané 
gonfinement in the State prison fourteen years. 

16. Liable to a Fine.—The superintendent, manager 
ewner of a quartz mill, mill furnace or cupel, engaged in ex 
(racting or¢, who shall neglect or refuse to account for and pay 
the owner of the quartz or mineral all sums which shall be due, 
except such as may be retained for services, shall be liable to @ 
See of $ig0 and imprisonment not exceeding one year. 
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HOW TO LOCATE A MINE. 


I. Who May Locate a Mine.—Any person of lawful age 
who is a citizen of the United States or shall have legally de- 
clared his intention to become such may locate a mine. 

2. Must Be Actually Discovered. 

’ ledge, lode or vein must be actually discovered on the claim it is 
proposed to locate. 

3. The Ground Entitled to.—Unless the width is modi- 
fied by the laws of a local mining district, the ground enti- 
tled to with a mining claim is 1,500 feet along the ledge by 300 
feet each side of the ledge, or 600 feet wide. 

4. Point of Discovery.—The point of discovery may be 
within any part of the 1,500 feet. 

5. Boundary Description.—In the boundary description of a 
mine use the terms easterly and westerly, northerly and southerly 
instead of the more positive terms east, west, etc. 

6. General Description.—Make the general description as 
short as possible, and mention adjacent or neighboring mines, 
distance and direction, well-known natural objects, or permanent 
monuments. 

'g. Location Notice.—Tne location notice must be posted at 
the point of discovery. The corners of claims must be marked 
by blazed trees, stakes or monuments. 

About five days are allowed to post up location notice, and 
from ten to thirty days to have the same recorded. Record with 
the district recorder, or if an unorganized mining district, record 
with the county recorder. If not in actual personal possession 
of the proposed location, post location notice and have it re- 
corded as soon as possible. 

‘8. Assessment Work.—To hold a mine $100 worth of 
assessment work in labor or improvement must be done on it 
annually, and the calendar year in which to commence the ase 
sessment work begins with the January following the fractional 
year in which the location is made. 

9. Two or More Locators.—Two or more locators on the 
same ledge may consolidate and do the amount of their combined 
assessment work on one claim of the group, 

to. How to Obtain a Patent.—The affidavits of assers- 
sessment work by two credible witnesses should annually be filed 
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with the district or county recorder. When $500 worth of as- 
sessment work has been done on a mine a patent to it may be 
obtained from the Government. 


MONEY. 


Definition.—Any material that by agreement serves as a 
medium of exchange and measure of value in trade. The 
earliest money of our country was wampum, beads, pieces of 
cloth, corn, cattle, etc. 

Gold and Silver.—Gold and silver have, from the earliest 
times, been used by all commercial nations as either customary 
or legalized money. 

Functions of Money.—It is a commodity—having a value 
of its own. It is a common measure of values. It has general 
exchangeability, and hence is a general medium of exchange. 

Bullion—Gold or silver in bars, or ingots, uncoined. 

) Kinds of Money in Use.—Gold coins of $20, $10, $5 and $2342 
silver coins of $1, 50 cents, 25 cents and 10 cents; nickel 5 cent 
coins; cents; United States notes (“greenbacks’”). Treasury 
notes; United States gold certificates, issued upon deposits 
of gold coin; United States silver certificates, issued upon de- 
posits of silver dollars; United States currency certificates, 
issued on deposits of United States notes, to National banks 
only (issue now suspended); National bank notes issued by 
National banks. j 

Subsidiary Coin.—Silver coin of 50 cents, 25 cents and fo 
cents. 

Minor Coin.—Nickel 5 cent pieces and cents. 

Legal Tender.—Lawful money; money which may be of- 
fered in payment of debts. Gold is the only absolute legal 
tender in the United States. Silver dollars, greenbacks and 
Treasury notes, and fractional silver coins in amounts of $10 and 
less, are a legal tender, except where otherwise stipulated in 
the contract. Gold certificates, silver certificates, currency cer 
tificates and National bank notes are not a legal tender, but 
are receivable for public dues, except the latter, which are not 
receivable for custom. Foreign coins are not legal tender im 
the United States. | 

Sound Money.—Standard money ; no depreciated dollars, 

Fiat Money.—The doctrine that the Government can make 
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paper, leather or any other material into money by simpiy 
putting its stamp upon it, without reference to its redemption 
im coin, 

Amount in Circulation.—From a report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the following interesting items are taken: 
The amount of money in circulation in our country in 1860 
was $435,407,252; in 1880 it had reached $973,382,228; in 1890, 
$1,429, 251,270, and in 1909 $3,113,058,601. In 1860 the circulation 
per capita was $13.85; in 1880, $19.41; in 1890, $22.82, and in 1909, 
$35.01. 

The Monetary Question.—The question of what should be 
the medium of exchange has in the last few years grown inte 
a problem of such magnitude that it has resulted in the formation 
of what is practically a political party. 


MINTS. 

Definition.—A mint is a place where the coin of a country 
is manufactured, and from which it is issued by sovereign or 
public authority. 

First Mints.—The first United States mint was established 
at Philadelphia by the coinage act of April 2, 1792. The first 
coinage of the United States was silver hali-dimes and copper 
cents. The first building erected in the United States for public 
use, under the authority of the Federal Government, was a 
structure for the United States mint. This was a plain brick 
building and was occupied for forty years. 

Branches.—Branches of the Philadelphia mint were ergan- 
ized at New Orleans, Dahlonega, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C., in 
1835; San Francisco, Cal., in 1854, and at Carson City, Nev., 
in 1870. Those at Dahlonega and Charlotte have been given 
up. 

Mint Marks.— These are letters or marks on the coin 
designating the mint at which it was struck, as “S” for San 
Francisco; “C. C.” for Carson City; “O” for New Orleans. 
The coins struck at the parent mint in Hee bear no 
mint mark. 

Assay Offices.—These are places where coins are examined 
to determine their economic value. Assay offices are located 
at Boise City, Idaho, Charlotte, N. C., Helena, Mont, New 
York and St. Louis. An assayer in charge is appointed 
over each of these offices, 
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! & Complete Set of Parliamentary Rules and Usages for 
Public Meetings, Political Gatherings 
and Debating Societies. 


CONDUCTING PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


In every community it is necessary to hold public meet- 
ings from time to time, and in order to expedite the pro- 
ceedings of such meetings, as well as to settle matters of 
dispute, it is necessary that rules of proceedings be adopted. 
in order to be able to take an intelligent interest and part 
in such meeting, it is essential that young and old be informed 
on the most important points of parliamentary rules. 

Ladies.—This does not include men only, for we are living 
in a time when women are called upon to carry on a public 
meeting as well as men. Then, again, women are taking a 
much more active part in public affairs than formerly. 

The following suggestions, together with the three hundred 
points of order, if carefully followed, will be very helpful in 
conducting any public meeting. 

The chairman selected should be a man of maturity and 
one held in general respect and confidence. 

Any person of standing may call the meeting to order, and 
put the motion for the election of chairman. 

Upon taking the chair, a few remarks by the chairman 
are generally expected. 

The chairman should have a clear voice, positiveness of 
manner and self possession. 

When a motion is presented to the meeting and seconded, 
it should be stated or read by the secretary or chairman, and 
remarks called for. 

After debate, the motion should be put to the meeting, 
the chairman announcing the result. 

No speaker should be interrupted unless his remarks are 
out of order, when he should be called to order by the chair. 
If the chairman fails to call him to order any member may 


do so. 
19 Standard. 
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Any violation of rules must be recognized and checked by 
the presiding officer, or demoralization must result. 

When a member is called to order by the president, he 
should take his seat, unless he is permitted to explain. 

It is the privilege of any member to call for the yeas and 
nays and thus put on record the vote of every member. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED POINTS OF ORDER. 


Trace up each reference at the right, and then look up the 
corresponding numbers on opposite page, which will give the full 
information desired. 


Forms in which questions may be ptt.........-...eeeeeee 28, 29, 30, 31, 82 
Questions of precedence of questions.............. ealaieciele 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
Motion to withdraw a motion ...........-+s-eeeeseeeeeeeeeee 1,5, 7, 9, 13, 14, 16 
To take up a question out of its proper order............... 1,5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 16 
Motion to take from tho table..............sceeecce cece ceceee 1,5, 7, 11, 12, 14, 16 
Motion to suspend the rules. .........:e.ees see erences vereee 3,5, 8, 10, 18, 14, 16 
To substitute in the natureof anamendment................ 3,5, 8, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to make subject a special order..........+-..0+- +00 3,5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 1 
Question whether subject shall be discussed................ 1,5,7, 9, 12, 15, 17 
Motion that committee do notrise............ 6... eee seen eeee 1,5, 7, 10, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to refer a question................. teicieiee doe see sacs 3,6, 8, 10, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to reconsider an undebatable question ............... 1,5, 7, 10, 13, 14, 18 
Motion to reconsider a debatable question.................. 8,6, 7, 10, 18, 14, 16 
Reading papers,...-...-0..20+ersee wulcie Wes Sol Gea ie lee ns tee eee 1,5, 7, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Questions of privilege............- Sade pond cooebos ede a cndd sabe 8,5, 8, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Questions touching priority of business.,.................... 1,5, 8, 9, 18, 14, 
Motion for previous QuestiONn...........6.eeeseereeccecee cece 1,5, 7, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to postpone indefinitely....................6++22-+-+- 3,6, 7, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to postpone to a definite time.....................6- 4,5, 8, 9, 13, 14,16 
Motion for the orders of the day......-....--2seeee ences eens 1,5, 7, 9, 18, 15, 17 
Objection to consideration of question..............-....-... 1,5, 7, 9, 12, 15, 17 
Motion to limit debate on question...................--.++-- 1,5,8, 9,12, 14, 16 
Motion toilay,on\the: table. oon. onc. n. «sense neseienastisieleres 1,5, 7, 11, 18, 14, 16 
Leave to continue speaking after indecorum................. Lib doles hor 14; 16 
Motion to extend limits of debate on question ............... 1,5, 8, 9, 13, 14, 16 
Motion to commute iss scuek ess aes akan ea neues 8,6, 8, 9, 13, 14, 16 
Motion to close debate on question.................sseee-2-- 1,5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 16 
Call to order............. dudasepadarmades Gaonssobongonndaccdds D550 9s Selb AT 
Motion to appealfrom Speaker’s decision generally ........ 8,5, 7, 9,13, 14,17 
Motion to appeal from Speaker’s decision re indecorum.... 1,5, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17 
Motion jto amend. the rales... 05) .)j/5s se sic oadwinsios cnlewneeice 8,5, 8, 9, 12 14, 16 
Motion to amend an amendment...........0.ssseseeeeseeseee 35,7, 9,13, 14, 16 
Winton Bo amend 5.6.0. . ilecs dann duces hoe eal at eno oe 8,5,8, 9, 13, 14, 16 
Motion to determine time to which to adjourn................ 2,5, 8, 9, 13, 14) 16 
Motion) tosedjourn. : cc... sccccaracceuectnoon 1,5, 7, 10, 13, 14, 16 


1. Question undebatable; sometimes remarks tacitly allowed. 
2. Undebatable if another question is before the assembly. 
3. Debatable question. 

4, Limited debate only on propriety of postponement, 

5. Does not allow reference to main question. 

6. Opens the main question to debate. 

7. Cannot be amended. 

8 May be amended. 


“VE 
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9. Can be reconsidered. 

10. Cannot be reconsidered. 

li, An affirmative vote on this question cannot be reconsidered. 

12. Requires two-thirds vote, unless special rules have been enacted. 

13. Simple majority suffices to determine the question. 

14. Motion must be seconded. 

15. Does not require to be seconded. 

16. Not in order when another has the floor. 

17. Always in order though another may have the floor. 

18. May be moved and entered on the record when another has the 
floor, but the business then before the assembly may not be put aside. 
The motion must be made by one who voted with the prevailing side, and 
on the same day the original vote was taken. 

19. Fixing the time to which an adjournment may be made; ranks 


20. To adjourn without limitation; second. 

21. Motion for the Orders of the Day; third. 

22. Motion to lay on the table; fourth. 

23. Motion for the previous question; fifth. 

24. Motion to postpone definitely; sixth. 

25. Moticn to commit; seventh. 

26. Motion to amend; eighth. 

27. Motion to postpone indefinitely; ninth. 

28. On motion to strike out words, ‘‘Shall the words stand part of the 
motion?’ unless a majority sustains the words they are struck out. 

29. On motion for previous question the form to be observed is: ‘‘Shall 
the main question be now put?’ This, if carried, ends debate. 

30. On an appeal from the chair’s decision, ‘‘Shall the decision be 
sustained as the ruling of the house?’’ The chair is generaliy sustained. 

31. On motion for Orders of the Day. ‘‘Wili the house now proceed 
to the Orders of the Day?’’ This, if carried, supersedes intervening mo- 


tio 

"So, When an objection is raised to considering question, ‘‘Shall the 
question be considered?”’ objection may be made by any member before 
debate has commenced, but not subseauently. 


POINTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Except in vote by ballot, the chairman can vote only when 
the meeting is equally divided, or when his vote given to the 
minority would make the division equal. 

That speaker is listened to with attention who speaks only 
when he has something to say. 

Speak on the question before the. meeting. Make your point 
and stop when you have made it. 

Any ruling by the chairman may be appealed from and 


decided by a vote of the house. 
When several persons rise and claim the chairman’s atten- 


tion at the same time, preference should be given to the one 
who first caught the chairman’s eye. 

The chairman is the servant and not the master of the 
house. When a point of order is raised the person speaking 
should cease and wait.the decision of the chair. 

To get rid of an undesirable chairman the house may refuse to 
do any business or may adjourn, 
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COUNTERFEITING, GAMBLING, BETTING AND 
A SWINDLING. > 


— 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 
8 A Counterfeit is a fac-simile of the genuine, or made 


as nearly like it as possible. A spurious note is different in de- 
sign from the genuine and is calculated to pass where the genu- 
ine is not much known. An altered note is one altered from a 
lower to a higher denomination. Piecing is done by making ten 
notes or bills out of nine, by cutting a counterfeit note into ten 
pieces. 

2. There are two silk threads through the bill lengthwise, 
one near the top and one near the bottom. By holding it up 
to the light you can easily see the threads in each bill. This 
ds one of the best tests of a genuine bill, because no counter- 
feiter can put in the silk threads and imitate the genuine bill 
in that respect. * ; 

3. See that the portraits are good, and notice that the pupil 
and the white of the eye show distinctly. Then see that the 
sky and water are clearly transparent. In counterfeit notes 
the pictures are always poor and the sky, water, etc., look 
scratchy and irregular. 

4. The ink used in genuine notes is very difficult to imitate. 
It gives a clear, glossy expression, while counterfeiter’s ink looks 
dull, smutty and muddy. 

s. The paper of a counterfeit is always of an inferior quality, 
while the government has the best and most perfect system 
of manufacturing the highest grade of paper. 

6. Examine the medallion rulings and circular ornaments 
around the figures with a microscope, and see if they are regular 
and in all parts mathematically exact. This is done by a ma- 
ehine that costs from $75,000 to $150,000, and consequently is 


*Orricr OF TREASURY, U. 8., Oct. 5, 1897. 
The present issue of notes has distinctive fibres distributed across and 
aear the ends of the notes. Former issues had fine silk threads running 
exgthwi 


wise of the paper near the top and the bottom of the notes, . 
x Eurtis H, Bosgets, Treasurer, U. &, 
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beyond the reach of counterfeiters. Engravings by hand can 
never imitate this work. These medallion ‘ines, or rulings, can 
de traced by means of a line through the figures, never breaking 
or losing itself in another line. In counterfeit it is always 
broken and irregular. 

7. Notes are altered by raising the denomination by taking 
out the genuine with acid and printing in a higher denomination 
with a counterfeit die. They can be easily detected by the stain 
which the acid produces with which the figures are taken out. 

8. Never Be in a Hurry in Taking Money.—Look at it 
carefully, and never hand a bill of large denomination to a show- 
‘man, especially at the tent of these traveling circuses or at the 
door of cheap theaters. If they have counterfeit money they will 
not hesitate to mix it up in the change they return to you. 


GAMBLING AND BETTING. 


1. Every Device that suddenly changes money or prop- 
erty from one person to another without leaving an equivalent 
produces individual embarrassment—often extreme misery. More 
pernicious is that plan, if it changes property and money from 
the hands of the many to the few. 

2. Inflicts Injury.—Gambling does this, and often inflicts 
a still greater injury, by poisoning its victims with vice that 
eventually leads to crimes of the darkest hue. Usually, the 
money basely filched from its victims is the smallest part of 
the injury inflicted. It almost inevitably leads to intemperance. 
Every species of offense on the black catalogue of crime may 
be traced to the gambling table, as the entering wedne to its 
perpetration. 

3- Innocent Amusement.—To the fashionable of our coun- 
try, who play cards and other games as an innocent amuse- 
ment, we may trace the most aggravated injuries resulting 
from gambling. It is there that young men of talent, edu- 
cation and wealth, take the degree of <ntered apprentice. The 
example of men in high life, men in public stations and respon- 
sible offices, has a powerful and corrupting influence on society, 
and does much to increase the evil, and forward, as well as 
sanction, the high-handed robbery of finely dressed blacklegs. 
The gambling hells in our cities, tolerated and patronized, are a 
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disgrace to a nation bearing a Christian name, and would be . 
banished from a Pagan community. 

4- Variety of Forms.—Gambling assumes a great variety 
ot forms, from the flipping of a cent in the bar room for a 
glass Gf whiskey up to the splendidly furnished faro bank 
room, where odes are occasionally swindled to the tune of “ten 
thousand a year,” and sometimes a much larger amount. In 
addition to these varieties, we have legalized lotteries and fancy 
stock brokers, and among those who manage them professors 
of religion are not unfrequently found. 

5. Gaming.—Gaming cowers in darkness, and often blots 
out all the nobler powers of the heart, paralyzes its sensibilities 
to human woe, severs the sacred ties that bind man to man, 
to woman, to family, to community, to morals, to religion, to 
social order, and to country. It transforms men to brutes, 
desperadoes, maniacs, misanthropists, and strips human nature 
of all its native dignity. The gamester forfeits the happiness of 
this life, and endures the penalties of sin in both worlds. 

6. Betting on the Races.—Look for greatness and good- 
ness on the race track. Where is it to be found? The men 
who have paved their way to the front in achieving success have 
never been the companions of jockies or gamblers. Those who 
follow the races will live to seriously regret their folly. 

7. Shun the Monster.—Let me entreat all to shun the 
monster, under all his borrowed and deceptive forms. Re- 
member that gambling for amusement is the wicket gate into 
the labyrinth and when once in, you may find it difficult to get 
out. Ruin is marked in blazing capitals over the door of the 
gambler; his hell is the vestibule to that eternal hell where the 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 

8. Terrible Consequences.—The youth should not force 
that if he is once taken in the coils of this vice, the hope of 
extricating himself, or of realizing his visions of wealth and 
happiness, is exceedingly faint. He has no rational grounds 
to expect that he can escape the terrible consequences that are 
inseparably connected with sin. If he does:not become bankrupt 
in property he is sure to become so im character and in moral 
principle; he becomes a debauched, 
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Six Practical Rules to Remember. 


_ i. Beware of the Swindler.—He is everywhere and in al} 
kinds of business, 

2. Never sign a paper of any kind for a stranger. Make 
every man unknown to you, who desires to do business with 
you, prove to you, beyond a doubt, that his business is legitimate 
and that he acts within the limits of his authority. 

3. Never try to beat a man at his own game. The sharpers 
at every fair and circus and other places where people in large 
numbers congregate will always offer you great inducements 
with cards, dice, wheels of fortune, etc. They will urge you 
to bet on a certain card or number and show you how one dollar 
could have won $20.00 or $100.00; but when you bet your 
money, you never win. 

4. Never bet or gamble. In trying to get something for 
nothing, we too often find ourselves the victims of confidence 
and swindling schemes. Honesty is the best pvlicy, always has 
been and always will be. 

5. Never try to get the best of a sharper by buying a box, 
watch-case, or anything else in which you have seen him put a 
$10 or $20 bill. Sipe ie) 

6. Deal with responsible parties, or see that the article is 
worth the price before paying for it, and you will never suffer 
the mortification of being swindled. 


or) HONEST MEN KNOW AND CONFESS THEM. 


THE CARD SWINDLER’S TRICKS. 
How People Lose Their Hard-Earned Money. 


1. The Three=Card Monte Trick.—The three-card monte 
game is, of course, the old one and the best one known to get the 
greenhorn’s money. 

2. The successful three-card monte player generally appears 
in the disguise of a farmer or cattle man, he speaks in the 
farmer’s tone and acts in the farmer’s manner anda is dressed in 
the farmer’s style. He appears ignorant and manifests more 
or less intoxication. Generally has his pockets full of rolls of 
money. 

3- The Game.—The cards are three in number and are 
made especially stiff so that they will hold a corner when turned. 

4+ The Capper.—Every monte player has a capper. A 
capper is a green, ignorant looking man, who always plays 
the game and wins a great deal of money. This is done to induce 
others to play the game. The capper and gamblers are general- 
ly in partnership. 

5. The first turn the capper wins. ‘Then he turns the corner 
of a card when the player is not looking, and his friend thinking 
he has a sure thing bets on the card. In manipulating them the 
player flatters that card, with some sleight-of-hand movement, 
and turns the corner of another. The betting man of course 
picks up the wrong card and loses his money. : 

5. The capper sometimes marks the card by putting a wet 
gpot on it, and the man who bets on that card finds that the spot 
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from the right card has been wiped off and the spot put on 
another card by the same sort of sleight-of-hand performance. 

7. There are some three-card monte players that are such 
experts at the game that the capper will tear off the corner of 
a card, and the innocent farmer betting on the card thus marked 
finds it has been turned under the corner of another card and the 
corner of the right card is covered up with the corner of another 
card. 

8. Beware.—The man who is fooling with cards and offer- 
ing to bet is not fooling away his money. You will never 
win anything in that way. Do not try to get something for 
nothing and think you have a snap; for if you play the game 
with some one else you will soon become a wiser but a poorer 
man. 


THE PATENT FENCE SWINDLE. 


It is an old but true maxim, that “experience is an expensive 
feacher,” but many will learn in no other way. The wire and 
picket fence combination is a good article for fencing eae 
étc., too expensive, however, for general use. 

An agent, very nicely dressed, meets you in your Lo Fi or 
field, and shows you extensive engravings of the patent combina- 
tion fence. He warrants the fence to be just as represented, 
44 pickets to the rod, well painted, firmly fastened by six gale 
vanized steel wires, etc. All of this he agrees to furnish at the 
low price of 20 cents per rod. 

After convincing you of the cheapness of the fence, which is 
easily done, he offers you a special discount to take the agency 
for your township, for which you are to advance your credit to 
the amount of $128. After securing your note he sends you a 
sample of the fence. But you soon find that the fence cannot be 
made for any such price per rod, and you are out of the amount 
of credit advanced. The note has been sold, and after passing 
into the hands of an innocent party it can be collected. | 

ii Caution.—The fence is a Patent Right Fraud Any 
man who asks you to sign a note to secure an agency is & 
swindler, or is acting the part of a rascal for some one else. 

2. If the fence was not a fraud, our hardware merchanté 
would iong ago have investigated /+, and if a good thing, would 
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have it in stock. It must be a poor concern that necessitates 
such an unbusinesslike introduction. 

3. Whoever deals with an agent deals with him at his own 
risk, for an agency can be revoked at any time. 

4. Most of those swindling contracts are for no specified 
time and consequently the agency can be terminated at the pleas- 
ure of the swindler. 

5. Never sign a paper for an agent without satisfactory 
knowledge of his character, or of his business. 


SWINDLE. 


{he latest scheme for fleecing unwary farmers is as follows: 
A plausible, well-dressed fellow drives up to the farmer’s house 
with two or three different kinds of farm-machinery, and asks 
permission to store his machines in the farmer’s barn, and the 
accommodating farmer usually gives permission. 

‘After the machines are stored away, the sharper remarks 
that they are the last of a large lot that he has been selling 
through the country, and that he is anxious to close out the con- 
signment, ana if the farmer will sell two or mcre of the machines 
while they ae stored in the barn, he shall have 50 per cent. com- 
Mission on the sale. The offer is a tempting one, and the farmer 
usually accepts. He is then requested, merely as a business 
form, to affix his signature to a document, specifying the terms 
on which the machines are stored on the premises; Whe farmer 
signs a lengthy printed document witout reading it, or perhaps 
if reac without understanding it. At the expiration of thirty 
d ys he is astounded by finding hiinself called «m~2 Sy another 


—— 
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stranger to pay an exorbitant price for the machines stored in 

his barn. When the farmer objects, he is shown his signa- 

ture attached to an agreement, which agreement, his lawyer tells 

him, is drawn in good legal form. 
The victims of this game usually lose from $200 to $500. 


ALWAYS READ BEFORE SIGNING. 


Among the pithy sayings of a well-known German philoso- 
pher and reader occurs the following: “Sign no paper without 
reading it.” In these days of education, enlightenment and 
Progress, such a caution would hardly seem necessary to any 
person in the full possession of his faculties; yet it is astonishing 
how many people there are, including good business men, who 
attach their signatures to papers or documents whose contents 
may have a serious bearing upon themselves or their affairs, with 
scarcely a glance at their contents. Carelessness in failing to 
acquaint themselves with the contents of a paper before signing it 
has worked incalculable harm to thousands of well intentioned 
people. It is a good thing, therefore, to bear in mind contin- 
uously the above quotation, particularly with respect to such 
papers as express or imply anything in the nature of a contract 
or a legal obligation, 


THE ENVELOPE SWINDLE. 


i. The envelopes filling an ordinary box each have slips in- 
closed marked with numbers corresponding with numbers in 
a show case. There are generally numerous cappers around a 
game of this kind who play and win large prizes. 

2. Many of the envelopes contain a double ticket and the 
man who plays the game generally opens the envelopes himself 
when there is nothing at stake and shows you the winning num- 
ber, but when you draw it he will show you the other slip thaf 
contains the other number and you are the loser. 

_ 8. Many of these players give a lot of brass or silver washed 
prizes that are worth about two or three cents apiece. 

4, If you desire to make money, remember that the man 
who plays games does not go around the country giving away 
money, but they are generally the sharpest and shrewdest of 
gamblers, and if you desire to be safe have nothing to do with 
them, and remember, ‘‘that an honest man never gambles.” 


AN IDLE BRAIN BREEDS IDLE THOUGHTS. 
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COUNTERFEIT MONEY SWINDLE. 


This scheme has long been practiced in different parts of the 
country, yet the victims are numerous, hundreds being added 
annually to the list. 

It is simply a shrewd system of black-mailing, and worked as 
follows: The swindlers or black-mailers (as they can more 
properly be called) get together, make up plausible circulars, 
and secure advertisements in local newspapers in the territory 
which they intend to work up. The “gang” has a number of 
schemes, but the favorite one is to send some person, who has 
answered their circulars, a genuine new bill, and to get him on 
pretense to see if it is good. As the bill is genuine there is no 
difficulty in passing it. The dupe is then informed that he will 
be supplied with any amount of similar good money at a trifling 
cost. c 

If the man bites the tempting bait placed before him, he is 
made to sign a document which he is told admits him to mem- 
bership in a secret society known as the Y. F. A. R., and the 
money is to come in a few days. Instead, however, a man 
makes his appearance who represents himself as a United States 
officer; he shows up the document signed by the poor fellow, 
which practically proves to be a confession of circulating coun- 
terfeit money, and calls attention to the bill which he passed. 

The victim is told that he must go to Washington and be 
tried by a United States Court, and the penalty for making and 
passing counterfeit money is also read. He is cleverly told the 
fong delay at heavy cost and the sure penalty. 

When the victim is sufficiently wrought up, the officer offers 
to compromise for all the way from $200 to $2,000. The money 
is paid or secured, the document torn up and the dupe released. 

Note.—A man who is caught in a swindling scheme of this 
kind is utterly helpless and at the mercy of his captors. He can 
mot go to officers and make complaint against the rascals with- 
out exposing himself, because he never would have been caught 
in the trap had he not shown a willingness to handle and pass 
counterfeit money, and consequently is as guilty as the swindler 
in the eyes of the law. % 
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A SWINDLER SECURING THE SIGNATURE OF HIS VICTIM. 
THE BARB-=WIRE SWINDLE. 


The “Wire Fence Man” is a new swindler working the farm- 
ers. The scheme is a shrewd one and is executed as follows: A 
nicely dressed man, very pleasant in his manner, meets the 
farmer in his field or at his home, and desires the privilege of 
exhibiting his wire fence stretcher machine, for which privilege 
he will build the farmer thirty or forty rods of good fence for 
exhibition. All the agent asks is board while he is at work on 
the fence, with the understanding that the farmer is to go after 
the machine at the nearest depot and pay the charges, not to 
exceed $3 for the fence, all set up where he wants it. In order 
to have everything understood, and as a warrant of the farmer’s 
good intentions, he requires him to sign a written order on a 
postal card, which he mails (as he says) to his partner, which. 
proves to be a written contract for the machine, price $200 
(worth less than $25). After the machine comes, a new man 
turns up with the postal order for the machine, and requires the 
payment of $200 as per agreement on the card. He claims to 
be an attorney for the company and threatens to sue in the 
highest courts until he secures the payment of the order. 
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When will people begin to study the “Safe Methods of Busi- 
ness’ and learn that it is not safe to sign a paper for a stranger? 


THE LIGHTNING-ROD SWINDLE. 


Contract. 


Naperville, July 8, 1901. 
Mr. F. J. Bechtold, please erect at your earliest convenience 
your lightning rods on my House according to your rules, of which 
said House I am the owner, for whichI agreeto pay you ............ 
cents per foot and $3.60 for each point, $4.00 each for vanes, $5.00 each 
for arrows, $1.50,each for balls, and $2.00 for braces, cash, when com- 
pleted, or a note due on the first day of January next, 1898. 
FF. Hauswirth. 


A good lightning red properly applied is the 
cheapest and best Instrance known, 


1. In the blank for cents......, the canvasser or agent puts 
im some single figure, say 7, that being understood to be the 
regular price per foot, but after the contract is signed, the 
agent at his leisure quietly inserts a 6 before the 7, or some 
other figure, making the amount 67 cents per foot instead of 7 
cents, as signed and agreed upon. 

2. A swindling note is generally obtained, and the contract 
is kept in the background; but when the collector comes along 
and presents the note backed by the contract in plain figures, 
the farmer sees that he himself has been struck by lightning 
while trying to protect his house. 

3. The note is generally in the hands of an innocent party, 
and according to law may be collected. 

4. The agent canvassing the victim generally promises that 
the rodding of the house shall not cost over $28.00 or $35.00. 
But that man, however, never appears on the scene again. 

5. Never deal with irresponsible persons. If you desire 
rods, employ your hardware merchants; or if you desire anything 
in the machinery line, patronize honest and trusted dealers, 
and take no chances of “being taken in.” 
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DON’T TRY TO GET SOMETHING FOR NOTHING, 


THE CHEAP JEWELRY SWINDLE. 


Experience has proven again and again that there is nothing 
gained BY TRYING TO BEAT A MAN AT HIS OWN 
GAME and succeed in getting something for nothing. 

The auctioneer starts out, after getting a crowd about him, 
by giving back to the purchasers more money than they paid 
for the article, but this does not generally last long. Higher 
priced articles are soon put up, stich as watches, etc., and the 
price raised from 50 cts., or $1.00 to $10.00 or $20.00. The pur- 
chaser sees the seller stick a $20.00 bill or a $50.00 bill into the 
watch and close it up, and so sure are the spectators that they 
saw the money go into the watch that there is no lack of pur- 
chasers. But when the watch is purchased and opened it con- 
tains a $1.00 bill instead of a $20.00, and the purchaser is a 
wiser, but not a richer man. 
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Bookkeeping. 


HOW TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 


a Mathematics.—Bookkeeping is purely a branch of mathe 
matics, and every one should be familiar with the rules and prin- 
ciples of common arithmetic. 

2. lignorance.—It is lamentably true that people do busi- 
mess all their lives, settle accounts and transact various kinds 
of business, and never know anything about the first princi- 
ples of bookkeeping. They settle all their accounts accord- 
ing to somebody else’s bookkeeping. There is no excuse 
for the younger generation to be ignorant of the principles 
of bookkeeping. It is easily acquired and may be self-taught 
if a young man or woman has any degree of perseverance. 

3- How to Learn.—If you cannot get book-keeping in the 
common or public school, secure some primary work on book- 
keeping and devote your evenings to study, and you will be 
surprised at your progress. You can easily, if necessary, secure 
the assistance of some one that is familiar with the subject. 
But this will be scarcely needed, as the subject of bookkeep- 
jug is simple as well as interesting. 

4. Necessity for Bookkeeping.—The particular neces- 
sity for bookkeeping is to preserve a record of such ex- 
changes as would otherwise be trusted to memory; although 
its ultimate purpose embraces other important results. Book- 
keeping is nothing more nor less than a history of business; 
a record of business transactions. 

5. A Successful Man.—A man who is successful in busi» 
ness invariably keeps a correct record of his transactions. He 
does not depend upon the merchant or lumberman with whom 
he deals, but he has all his own records correctly kept and 
by that means proves every account of those with whom he deals, 
Keep your own accounts; do your own figuring and never trust 
to the accounts or figures of others. It is the only sure road to 
SUCCESS, 

20 


800 STEADY APPLICATION, “ PEGGING AT IT.” 


RULES FOR BOOK-KEEPING. 


1. The Law of Debit and Credit.—The first thing that a 
student must learn in book-keeping is the law of Debit and 
Credit. Debit and Credit are terms used to express the relation 
which exists between persons or commodities that enter into any 
business transaction. The simplest meaning of debit is to charge, 
and of credit, to trust. 

2. Cash.—Cash is a title used to designate money. We 
include under it currency, bank checks, sight drafts, postal 
orders, etc. 

3. Merchandise.—Merchandise includes all goods and wares 
dealt in by the concern as a business, and which are in store or 
stock. 

4. Bills Payable.—Bills payable are our notes or writ- 
ten obligations which others hold, for which we are to pay a 
certain amount when due. If you give your note it is a Bill 
Payable. . 

5. Bills Receivable.—Bills receivable are other persons’ notes 
or written obligations, which we hold, for which we are to receive 
a specified sum when due. 

6. Debit and Credit Side.—When anything is peveisea! or 
bought, it is always placed on the left hand or debtor side; 
when money is paid or anything sold, the amount is always 
placed on the right hand or credit side of the account. If 
a man buys goods on credit, you charge him, and he then is 


a debtor. When he pays the amount, he then is credited in the 
books. 


7. The Day Book. 
history of the business. The Day Book simply states what 
has been done and is called in law the Original Book of Entry. 
The form of the Day Book is simple and direct, first giving 
the name of the person to be debited or credited with the fact 
of “Dr.” or “Cr.,” and next, the detail of the purchase, sale or 
payment, with the final extension of the amount in the proper 
column. 

8. The edger.—"The ideas is simply a classification of 
accounts, It places all the accounts together that belong under 
the same heading. (See Ledger.) 

9. Posting.—The student will first copy the Day Book 
with much care, then post the items to the Ledger—indicating 
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in the margin of the Day Book the page or number of the 
_ account in the Ledger, as shown in the written-up set—next con- 
struct a Day Book and Ledger of your own from material thus 
selected, and you will soon master the subject of bookkeeping. 


SYSTEMS. 


There are two systems of bookkeeping. Single Entry and 
Double Entry. 

In Single Entry, accounts are opened only with individuals, 
the books used being the Day Book and the Ledger. 

In Double Entry, business transactions are recorded so that 
each entry has a debit and a credit of equal amounts. Here ac- 
counts are kept with both persons and things. 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING. 


With the increase of business and the resulting increase of 
labor in keeping books the tendency in recent times is‘ to 
simplify and to make practical the methods of keeping accounts. 
Whatever tends to save labor and at the same time gives the 
business man an insight into his financial standing is accepted 
an preference to the old methods. What concerns the business 
man most is what he owes others, what others owe him, and 
what he possesses. Modern bookkeeping varies greatly from 
the old systems. The immense business of the department stores 
of our large cities has tended greatly to simplify the keeping 
of accounts. Since every line of business has its own peculiar 
features, it is more important that the young man learn the 
underlying principles of good bookkeeping, and then these can 
be adapted to any line of business. There should constantly be 
an effort to use.labor-saving methods, at the same time facili- 
tating the ascertaining of gains and losses and of taking bal- 
ances. 

LEGAL POINTS ON BOOKKEEPING. 


Practical Suggestions for Business Men. 


1. The Day Book, or other books of original entries, is 
evidence of sale and delivery of goods, and work done. 

2. The time to make an entry against. the purchaser i¢ 
when the goods are ready for delivery. 


EVERY TOR MUST STAND ON ITS OWN BOTTOM. 


3. Entries, to be admissible as evidence, should be made 
by the proper person, and made without erasure, alterations of 
imterlineations. 

4. Mistakes should be corrected by marking the wrong entry 
void, and then making a correct entry, or if there is sufficient 
room, make a brief explanation. 

5. All accounts must be itemized, and no general charge 
ean be considered as evidence without giving the items. 

6. If A. guarantees that he will see that B. will pay a certain 
bill of goods, then the goods must be charged to A. and not to 
B., but if A. guarantees the account of B., if the account is 
for some date of the past, then such a guarantee must be in 
writing. 

7. Tocollect a debt on the evidence of book account, from a 
person in a distant place, a copy of the account should be made 
out, and accompanied with an affidavit, setting forth that the 
above account is correctly taken from the book of original 
entries, and that the charges were made at or about the time 
of their respective dates, that the goods were sold and delivered 
at or about the time the charges were made, and the charges 
are correct, and accounts just, and that the person named is 
not entitled to any credits not mentioned in the account. This 
affidavit should be sworn to before a magistrate, commissioner 


or notary public, and it will save the trouble of producing or 
sending books. 


HOW TO DETECT ERRORS IN A TRIAL BALANCE. 


No rule or set of rules can be given for the certain detection 
of all errors in a Trial Balance, save a careful review of the entire 
work, If the errors are few the following rules may be of 
service: 

If the error be exactly $1, $100, $1,000, etc., the mistake 
as very likely to be found in the additions either in the Ledger 
accounts or in the Trial Balance. 

2. If the error is a large amount, see that all the amounts 
have been entered in the Trial Balance. 

3. Ifan amount has been omitted in posting, the Trial Bal- 


ance will be out just that amount. Look for the amount in Jour- 
mai or other books, 


See 


HONCE AND PROFIT ARE NOT ALWAYS IN THE SAME SACK. 308 


4. The Cash Balance can never be on the credit side. The 
balance of Bills Receivable should never be on the credit side, 
nor the balance of Bills Payable on the debit side of the ac- 
count. 

5. If tne amount has been posted on the wrong side of 
the Ledger the Trial Balance will be just twice that amount out 
of balance. Look for half that amount through the books. 

6. If the error is divisible by 9, it is very likely that the 
mistake was made by a transposition of figures as, 345 posted 
453 makes an error of 108, which is divisible by 9, again 753 
posted 735 makes an error of 18, also divisible by 9. Errors of 
transposition are the most difficult to find. 

7. If the error is in the dollar column or cents column only, 
the columns on the left need not be re-added. 

8. If the above rules fail, only a careful review of the entire 
work, checking each entry, will determine where the mistake has 
been made. 


TRANSACTIONS. 
This Set Is Written Up in the Following Pages. 


Jaly 1.—Commenced business with the following resources: Cash, $1,000; 
Merchandise, $500.—Total investment, $1,500. 

June 2.—Sold A. C. Knox, on %, 5 bbls, Flour @ $5.—Sold Frank Fisher 26 
ibs. Coffees, @ 20¢; 15lbs. Oolong Tea, @ 80¢. Received cash on %& $10.—Paid 
for drayage on merchandise $5. 

July 3.—Bought of David Spencer, on %, 50 bushels Apples, @ 50¢; 100 bush. 
els Potatoes, @ $1.—Sold D. N. Brown, on %, 8 bbls. Flour, @ $5; 10 bushelé 
Apples, @ 75¢.—Sold A. C. Knox, on %. 2 bbls. Flour, @ $5 ; 25 bushels Potatoes, 
@ $1.25. Received cash on % $30.—Paid for postage stamps, $10. 

July 5.—Sold G. W. Williams, on %, 25 bushels Potatoes, @ $1.25 ; 20 bushels 
Apples @ 75¢. 

July $.—Paid David Spencer on % $50.— Received of A. C. Knox on %& $10, 

July 6.—Bought of G. N. Hudson, on %, 10 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $15.--Paid 
David Spencer on % $20. 

July 3.—Sold A. N. Peters, on %,5 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $18.—Sold H. ©. 
Stockbridge, on %, 10 lbs. Oolong Tea, @ 80¢; 10 bushels Apples, @ 75¢.—Re- 
ceived a of G. W. Williams in fall of %, $46.25. Paid for help around the 
store $12, 

Jaly 9.—Sold Chas. E. Henker 5 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $17.—Received cash on 
same $50.—Paid David Spencer on % $20. 

July 10.—Sold A. N. Peters, 20 bushels Potatoes, @ $1.20, on %.—Received 
of H. C. Stockbridge, cash on %, $10. 

July 11.—_Sold D. N. Brown, on %, 10 bushels Apples @ 70¢. Sold Frank 
Fisher on %, 5 bushels Potatoes @ $1.20. : 

July 12.—Received of A. N. Peters, cash on %, $100. Received of D. N, 
Brown, cash on %, $25. 

July 13.—Paid G. N. Hudson, cash in fullof %, $150.—Received of D. N, 
3rp0wn on % $5.00. 

July 15,—Inventory: Merchandise on hand, $635. 
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DAY BOOK. 


July 1. 
Commenced business with the following resources : 


| 
Cash 1000. j 
Merchandise 500. : 
$1500. 
et 2 ee 
(2) A.C. Knox, Dr. 25 
To 5 bbls. Flour, @ $5.00, 
4a ee 
(2) |Frank Fisher, Dr. 
To 25 lbs. Coffee, @ 20c, $ 5.00 
“15 ** Oolong Tea, @ 80c, 12.00 v7 
Cr. cet SACRE eeen eos Peek 
(2) By Cash on account 10 
fe Ee 5c I EE ee i 
(2) Dawid Spencer, Cr. 
By 50 bu, Apples, @ 50c, § 25.00 | - 
‘© 100 ** Potatoes, @ $1.00 100.00 


oo 


(€3) D. N. Brown, Dr. 
To 3 bbls. Flour, @ $5.00, $15.00 
“ 10 bush, Apples, @ 75c, 750 


22 


(60) A. C. Knox, Dr. 
To 2 bbis. Flour, @ $5.00 $10.00 
“ 25 bush. Potatoes, @ $1.25, 81,25 


41 
Cr. 


(Q By cash on account + 30 


5 
6) G. W, Williams, Dr. 
To 25 bu. Potatoes, @ $1.25, $31.25 
“20 ‘* Apples, @ 75c, 15.00 


ce 


(3) David Spencer, Dr. 
To Cash paid him on account 50 


————————EEE EE 


(14) A. C. Knox, Cr. 
By Cash on account 10 


6 


(6) G. N. Hudson, Cr. 
By 10 bbls, Mess Pork, @ $15.00. 150 


i 
; 
. 
’ 
4 
4 


(3) 


{7) 


wO AIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN. 


DAY BOOK. 


July 6. 


Dovid Spencer, Dr. 
To Cash paid on account id 


oo 


A.WN. Peters, Dr. 
To 5 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $18.00, ol 


eer 


Hi. C. Stockbridge, Dr. 


To 10 ibs. Oolong Tea, @ 8oc, $8.00 
‘* 10 bush. Apples,@75c, ~ 4.50 a 
“ 
G. W. Williams, Cr. 
By Cash in full of account 46 
9 
Chas. . Henker, Dr. 
To 5 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $17.00, 8 
Cr. 
By Cash on above 50 
“se 
David Spencer, Dr. 
To Cash paid on account 20 
10 
A. WN. Peters, Dr. 
To 90 bush. Potatoes, @ $1.20, 24 
——— % ms 
H. (. Stechbridge, Cr. Po 


By Cash on account 


ae ra aE SES 


D. N. Brown, Dr. 


To 10 bush. Apples, @ 70c, 7 
oe s 
Frank Fisher, Dr. 
To 5 bush. Potatoes, @ $1.20, 6 
12 a 
A. N. Peters, Cr. 
By Cash on account 100 
“e 
D. N. Brown, Cr. 
By Cash on account 25 
13 


G. N. Hudson, Dr. 
To Cash in full of account 150 


D. N. Brown, Cr. 
By Cash on account 5 


nS 


25 
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CASH BOOK. 
Received. Paid, 
July| 1) Amount on hand 1000 
Oy 2 | Received on account from Frank Fisher 10 
** | Paid for drayage on Mdse. 5 
a 8 | Received on account from A. C. Knox 30 
ba! * | Paid for Postage Stamps 10 
ae 5 | Paid David Spencer on account 50 
ee * | Received of A. C. Knox on account 51) 
iy 6 | Paid David Spencer on account 20 
ee 8 | Rec'd of G. W. Williams in full of account 46 | 25 
ae “| Paid for help around the store 12 
ae 9 | Received from Chas. EH. Henker on account 50 
oe “ | Paid David Spencer on account 20 
m2 10 | Rec’d from H. C. Stockbridge on account 10 
oe 12 | Received from A. N. Peters on account 100 
ps * | Received from D. N. Brown on account 25 
e 13 | Paid G. N. Hudson in full of account 159 
wt “| Received of D. N. Brown on account 5 
#8 14 Balance on hand 1019 | 25 
1286 | 25 |} 1286 | 25 
LEDGER. 
Dr. Tie A: Ce Knox. Cr. 
July | 2| TeSbbls. Flour || 25 Jul 8 | By Cash 30 
*¢ 3| “ Mdse. 41 | 25 ud yamine 10 
“ | 15| “ Balance 26 | 25 
66 25 66 25 


2. Frank Fisher. 


Nee >>> 


July | 2| To Mdse. 7 Jul 
“” | 11] “5bu.Potatoes || 6 APB ign yoo a 


23 23 


————_. | —= 
—|—s 


ere 


“NOT TOO MANY GOOD ONES," REPLIED A SETTER. 30% 


Dr 3 David Spencer. Ce 
Truly : To Cash 7 July| 3 | By Mase. 125 
oo 9 cry ée 20 
3 15 | ** Balance 35 
a Re Pn 


4. D. N. Brown. 


July | 3} To Mdse. 22 | 50 |i) July| 12 | By Cash 25 
he 11} ‘°*10 bu. Apples 7 Fe SMa ss hates & 
te 15| ** Balance 50 
; 30 00 | 80 | 
ier 
Ty 
5. G. W. Williams. 
| : 
July | 5 | To Mdse. 46 | 25 |i} July! 8 | By Cash : 46 | 25 


6. G. N. Hudson. 


July | 13 | To Cash 150 July| 6 | By 10 bbls. 

[Mess Perk || 150 

ys TNA» IN Petes. lee 
8 | Te5 bbls. Mess July | 12 | By Cash 100 | 

id 10 {Pork || 90 et 15 ! Balance 14 

& 20 bushels 
[Potatoes || 24 
14 |! 114 


| 
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8. H. C. Stockbridge. 


| 


i 8 | Te Mdse. 15 | 50 |i) July| 10 | By Cash 10 
Au . ie 15} * Balance 5 | 50 
15 50 15 50 


g. Chas. E. Henker. 


July | 9\ Te6é bbls. Mess July| 9 | By Cash 56 
[Perk || 85 ye 15} * Balance 35 
85 85 
I = 
STATEMENT. 
Resources or Property. 
1. From Ledger Accounts—Balances due from 
persons :— 
A. C. Knox 26 | 25 
Frank Wisher 13 
A. N. Peters 14 
H. C. Steckbridge 5 | 50 
Chas. #. Henker 85 
3, From Cash Book :—Balance of Cash on hand 1019 | 25 
8, Inventery :-—Merchandise on hand 625 
——— 1738 
Liabilities or Debts. 
Brom Ledger Accownts—Balances due other parties :— 
David Spencer 85 
D. N. Brown 56 
So 35 | 50 
Werth at close 50 
Investment . an oa 
Net Gain 202 50 
ey 


THE HANDS THAT WOUND ARE SOFT TO HEAL, 508 


HOW TO KEEP FARM ACCOUNTS. 
Rules for Keeping Accounts. 


The following are suggested as simple forms for keeping ac- 
counts for the use of those whose business or taste does not re- 
quire a more elaborate form of bookkeeping: 

Always charge or ‘‘debit” a person for what he may get, and 
“credit” him for what you receive from him. The word ‘‘To,” 
prefixed to an entry, indicates a debit, and the word pence a 
credit. 

The books necessary are two, called a Day Book and Ledger. 
In the Day Book should be entered, in diary form, every trans- 
action as it occurs, using as simple and concise wording as pos- 
sible to express all the facts. 

Accounts may be opened with ‘‘Cash,” ‘‘Stock,” “Merchan- 
dise,” ‘‘Bills Payable,” ‘‘Bills Receivable,” ‘‘Interest,” ‘‘Profit 
and Loss,” “‘Expense,” etc.; and the farmer may open accounts 
with each field of his farm, as ‘‘Field No. 1,” ‘‘Field No. 2,” 
“Orchard,” ‘‘Meadow,” etc., charging each field with the amount 
of labor and material expended upon it, and crediting it with its 
products. He may also keep an account with his cows, pigs, 
fowls, etc., and thus at any time tell at a glance the profits or 
losses of each department of his business. 


Cash Book. 
Cash Rec'd. Cash Paid. 

1897 
May | 2 | Received for 500 Buslt Aerio sewse ets Seth SCOON LOO inns 

is 5 | Paid Hired Man. eae taneteaenes 20 | 00 

oe 6 | Paid Interest.. 150 | 40 

a 10 | Received for 22 Hogs.. 90 

** | 12 | Paid for Groceries.. 11 | 90 

SS 15 | Received for 20 doz. Eggs.. 2 | 00 

“3 19 | Received for One Cow.. ESR Rae SO 20 | 00 

ee we Paid for Coal... .-.e.2.00scseeeeersneenssesees 16 | 00 

“* | 27 | Paid for Lumber.. cca ige gd Sas eer ae ee 102 | 65 
June} 1 | Received for Butter.. PN seince Sie 9 | 25 

dd 2 | Received One Load of Hay. pecan as 6 | 30 

“ 110{ Balance Cash on Hand.. eee eae abe bees 145 | 50 


Nore—To find the balance in cash add up || $446 | 45 || $446 | 45 
the amount received and subtract from that 
the amount paid out and the result will always 
equal the cash on hand. 


——————— Eh ,0Tn>wh—OOW™y5"4mAm 


. FATHER TIME ISSUES NO LETTERS OF CREDIY. 


Corn Field. 


Dr. Cr, 
1897 
April ; Te 7 days’ Plowing @ $2.50.. Bee cericonll mens Gaius Ua Pes 
“6 * 2 days’ Furrowing @ $2. 40. Lio eetaelslorsierelcien) 4 | 80 
8 8 * 2 bushel seed @ $2.50... Wate creniaisteleaiatres 5 
ae | * 8 days’ Planting @ $1. 50.. Cictauiocctenncrae 12 
May L/P Sidays” Hoeing: @ $ii25..2 os cecescotaceectees 8 | 75 
ae 8 | * 8 days’ Cultivating @S200 rece cceecchrnent 16 
a Coat eth 4 days’ Hoeing @ $1.25.. aerated 15 
Ang. | 14/1 ‘** 9 days’ Cutting Corn @ $1. 25... Pyne ees li | 25 
Ee 28 By 12 bushels Corn @ Tic... 3.4. c ace cen sees 9 
Oct. | 22) ‘° 74 bushels Corn @ 42c; Cornstalks, $50... 81! 08 
ie 24 | To 40 days’ Husking @ $1.25............000005 50 
=e “| “ 5 days’ work with team @ $2.50.........+..- 12 | 50 
pact * | By 20 bushels Corn @ $40c...:....... Sereeisie toe 8 
Wov.| 8} ‘ 12 bushels Corn @ 40c...........ceeceeeees 80 
“° 17 | ‘* Cash for 300 bushels Corn @ 75c... wai 22: 
MP 25 | ‘* Cash for 80 bushels @ 75c.......... 
23 31 | To Marketing 880 bushels nie @ 4c. 
Ee SES he SS LEG ONOSb incre ecerevwrcie vies siemeckoine cekios 
Total Gain.. 
Family Expense Account. 
Dr Cr. 
ae 
1897 i 
Jan...| 5 To 2 prs. Boots @ $6.00. $12 3 
ptersaifelo i pr. Ladies’ Boots 2] 50 
ss |,..| 19} ** M. Cohn, Cutting Pants and Vest......... 3 
e261 bs Pea : 1 
March| 15| * 3 yds. Casinos’ @ $2. 00; "Sundries $4.75. 10) 95 
May ..}| 29] * 1 pr. Boots $2.50; Repairing Shoes 50c.... 8 
Jane coip ie) dprebPantss. vice ve ves ose meneniomaee aaa 8 
Sept...| 24} ** 1 pr. Shoes $1.75; 1 pr. Boots $4.00......... 5] 95 
“© oe] 24} ** 1 Umbrella $2. 00; Sunaxiéd CYA eRe adios 4| 95 
Nov...| 3] ** 1 pr. Boots.. wnnsleloinleiseesieners 8 
WDec...| 18} ** Mu. Gobn Cutting’ Pants. Learcetinc nae aee 1} 50 
* ,.-| 18| “* i pr. Boots.. Udsinve nis ctebleretoaenne tyes 5 
Total Expense..........c..s.sc0s0, eaten 65) 28 


Cenvenient Form of Entries in Ledger for Farmers. 
OHARLES WADSWORTH. 


1897 
Jan. 5...... Te1Ton Hay. dosed Waclascisidisiniele seas (eee Le TOO! 
TESOL ues eb blss Poisesoss at $1. RRR te Rages Ses ek : 3 50 ‘ 
March 4....] By Cash on account. ..........cccccececccccecccece 10 00 
“© = 20..| To 1 Cord Wood.. 5 aislotaig Gigi e aie toate chebinte emcee ae 425 
APTI TNs WB YL Plows Ne i oets chen ee oe nae Penn a EE 17 5¢ 
May ..-| To 10 Bush. Oats, at 40 cents... Sahapad ers 4 00 
JUNO IO ay ss Bbis. Potatoes; abser-cneuneea et eeeee 6 00 
July 1......| By balance charged below..........csecececccecece 4 2 
$31 75| $81 75 
vuly L.....| To balance. Bryn tants Sends lwecelesselssicell ee COllun 
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INTEREST. 


LEGAL HINTS AND HELPS CONCERNING INTEREST. 


1. Interest is money paid for the use of money, AD 
€ivilized countries regulate the rate of interest by law. That 
which the law allows is called legal interest. 

2. Usury is charging or taking more than the legal rate. 
Efforts to change the statutes so that parties may make any bas. 
gain for the use of money which suits them have succeeded in # 
number of States. Usurers resort to many devices to concea! 
their usury. 

3- Time.—It is the general practice of the courts in this 
country to award interest computed at the legal rate, from the 
time when payment should have been made. Interest upon « 
judgement dates from the time the judgment is rendered. 

4. A Creditor may charge interest on an account from 
the expiration of the time of credit. When no time is specified, 
interest may be charged from the time payment is demanded, 
or when the statement of account has been rendered. ap 

5. A Debt for board and lodging, where there was no 
fixed price or time of payment fixed, will not draw interest until 
it is reduced to judgment, or until its amount is otherwise de= 
termined. Interest may not be charged upon the items of a run< 
ning account until the balance is struck, and the statement ren< 
dered. 5 

6. Compound Interest cannot be collected by law. Wher 
gnterest has already accrued and become payable, an agree« 
ment that it shall be added to the principal thus formed will gen- 
erally be deemed legal. When such interest would not be recov= 
erable upon an ordinary contract in which its payment wae 
agreed upon, yet if it has actually been paid, it cannot be recov- 
ered. 

7. Guardians, Executors, Administrators and Trustees 
af every kind may be charged interest upon all trust funds 
tm their hands after their failure to invest them within a reason: 
able time. 

8. Custom.—Where it is a uniform practice of the selles 
vo charge interest and this is known to the customer or pwr 
ehaser at the time when the transaction takes place, interest wer 


fe charged on book accounts. 


alZ LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE, 


9. Partners.—If a partner withdraws money from the parte 
nership funds belonging to the firm, for private use or for 
the purpose of speculation, he will be liable for interest on the 
money so withdrawn. 

10. Insurance Policy.—When loss occurs under a policy of 
insurance, it bears interest from the time it is due according to 
the terms of the policy. 

ii. Banks by their method of discounting notes get more 
than legal interest. The interest :s always deducted from the 
face of the note. Take an extreme case: a bank discounting 
a note for $500 at six per cent., for fifteen years, would deduct 
the interest, $450, and the borrower would receive $50, and at 
the end of fifteen years he would pay the bank $500. This would 
practically be paying $450 for the use of $50 for fifteen years. 
The legal interest of $50 for the same time would be but $45. 
But this method is established by usage and sanctioned by 
law. 


FUE CELEBRATED LIGHTNING METHOD FOR 
CALCULATING INTEREST. 


Where the Time Is for Days On!:*. Fe ( 
Rule.—To find tke interest on any given sum for any number of da 
multiply the princip wl by the number of duys, then point off two places aaa 
divide as follows: 
At 5 per cent. divide by 72 
At 6 per cent. divide by 60 
At 7 per cent. divide by 52 
At 8 per cent. divide by 45 
At 9 per cent. divile by 40 
At 10 per cent. divide by 36 
At 12 per cent. divide by 30 
Example: What is the interest on $900.00 for 8 days at 
& ver cent.? 


Solution: 900 x 8 + 60 = $1.20 interest. 


‘When the Time Consists of Years, Months, and Days. 


1. Rule.—Reduce years to months, adding the number of months, then 
heen a the number of days to the right of the months with a decimal 
point between. 


2. Then remove the decimal point two places to the left in the princt= 
age and qe by 2, and the result will equal the Serer, for one OonEm 
per cent. 


&. Multiply the interest for one month by the number of mont, 
the product is the interest at 6 per cent. for the given time. v nine ee 


O& POLISH UP THE DARK ONE. 


Then add 3 of itself for 7 per cent, 
Then add ¥% of itself for 8 per cent 
Then add % of itself for 9 per cent 
Then add % of itself for 10 per cent. 
Subtract 2 of itself for 5 per cent. 
Subtract ¥% of itself for 4 per cent. 
Example: Find the interest on $150, at 9 per cent. for 1 yeag, 
4 months, and 12 days: 
Solution: $1.50 + 2—=.75 interest for 1 month, 1 year, 4 months, 
and 12 days — 16.4 months. 
-75 X 25.4 = $12.30, interest at 6 per cent. 
12.30 + 6.15 = $18.45, interest at 9 per cent. 
N. B.—The $6.15 is one-half of $12.30. 


HOW MONEY GROWS AT INTEREST. 


If one dollar be invested and the interest added to the prin- 
cipal annually, at the rates named, we shall have the following 
result as the accumulation of one hundred years. 


One dollar, 100 years at 1 per cent, $23/; 2 per cent $7 
One dollar, 100 years at 3percent,$19%; 4 percent 50% 
One dollar, 100 years at 5 per cent...........-.00. 131% 
One dollar,100)y.ears/at (6 per’ cents... =. aecicisice > 340 
One dollar, 100 years at 7 per cent................ 868 
One dollar, 100 years at 8 per cent................ 2,203 
One dollar, 100 years at 9 per cent............0006 5,513 
One dollar, 100 years at 10 per cent............... 5 13,809 
One dollar, 100 years at 12 per cent............200 84,675 
One dollar, 100 years at 15 per cent.............006 1,174,405 
One dollar, 100 years at 18 per cent.........e..s00 15,145,000 
One dollar, 100 years at 24 per Cent........+sseeees 2,551,799,404 


BANKERS’ METHOD OF CALCULATING INTEREST. 


"n banking nearly all the business is transacted on the basis 
of { 0, 60, and 90 days. 


Rule.—To find the interest on any amount at 60 days, remove the decimas 
point two places to the left, and you have the interest at 6 per cent. _ 
Increase or diminish according as the time is increased or diminished. 


For 90 days add 3 of itself; for 30 days divide by “3 for 18 
days divide by 4; for 120 days multiply by 2. 


314 A THOUGHT AT THE START SAVES A GROAN AT THE END. 


eent? 


Example: What is the interest on $240 for 90 days at6 pez — 
2.40 interest for 60 days. 


1.20 interest for 34 of 60 days, or 30 days. 


8.60 interest for 90 days. 


BANKERS’ TIME TABLE. 


Showing the number of days from any day in one month to the 
same day in any other. 


¥rom 


e000 sees 


eee coer ee cane cece sons 


27 365] 30 
243] 274) 304) 355) 865 


Norr.—Find in the left-hand column the month from any day of which 
you wish to compute the number of days to the same day in any other month; 
then follow the line along until under the desired month, and you have the 


Sequired number of days. 


Example: How many days from May 17 to Nov. 17? 184 


days. Ans. 


TIME AT WHICH MONEY DOUBLES AT INTEREST. 


MATE PER CENT. 


Ser eee ee er ry 


SrmpLy INTEREST. 


..00 years, 
...40 years. 


33 years 4 months, 
23 years 208 days. 


-.20 years. 


22 years 81 days. 


..20 years. 
..»-16 years 8 months. 
...14 years 104 days. 


12% years. 


..11 years 40 days. 
«-e0 yoars. 


ComPpounD INTEREST. 
85 years 1 day. 
28 years 26 days. 
23 years 164 days. 
20 years 54 days. 
17 yoars 246 days. 
15 years 278 days. 
15 years 75 days. 
12 years 327 days. 
10 years 89 days. 

years 2 days. 
8 years 16 days. 
7 years 100 days. 


WHO COWES LATE STAYS HALF AT HOME, 


HOW TO USE THE INTEREST TABLES. 


1. The interest on any sum of money, and for any length of 
time, may be obtained, by adding to or doubling any certain 
sum, or length of time in the tables, viz.: If the interest on a 
certain sum of money at 8 per cent. for a given time should 
be $28, one-half of $28 or $14 would equal the interest at 4 per 
cent., etc. 

2. If the interest at 6 per cent. should amount to $26 on a 
certain sum of money for a given time, twice that amount or $52 
would equal the interest at 12 per cent., and half that amount 
would equal the interest at 3 per cent. 

3. The tabies are computed on the principle of 360 days in 
a year, the rule adopted by bankers and merchants throughout 
the entire country. 

4. When the fraction of interest is a half cent or more, a 
whole cent is taken, but when less than a half cent, nothing is 
charged. ; 

EXAMPLE: Find the interest on ,1,108 for one year, three months and 
twenty-nine days, at 7%. 


Interest on $1,000, for 1 year, at 7 per cent,, $70.00 
be ce 100, “ 1 “a ow vi oe 7.00 


oe 6 8, as 1 oe “ 0 is 


Lad 66 Ss oe 29 se “ 


EXAMPLE: Find the interest on $1,024 for 1 year, 7 months, 19 days, a6 
4% per cent. 
From table interest on $1,000, for 1 year, at 9 per cent., $ 90.00 


“a “oe 20, as se “ wo 9 “ss 1,80 
“ “ 4, Ld oc “ce “ee 9 se 36 
Interest on $1.000, for 7 mos., at 9 percent., 52.50 
66 “6 20, oe “a 1 “6 9 ot 1.05 
as os 4, Ad ity oe +“ 9 “ AN 
Interest on $1,000, for19days,at9percent,, 4.75 
oe oe 20, “ “se “e “a 9 “ 0 
oe “cr 4, “ce es “ “ 9 ii) 023 


Interest at 9 per cont........ 2050 -00+ e000 .$100,79 
Interest at 4% per cent.=$75.40 Ans, 
21 
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INTEREST AT FIVE PER CENT. 


2 


$6 | $7 | $8 | $9 | SIO | $100 | $1000 


~ 
ig 
o> 
Gs 
ig 
”» 
Ut 


Er Dsy. | .00} .00}.00} .00} .00 .Oll$ .14 
m Fe .00] .00} .00} .00] ,00 O3ly a. 2 
3 00} .00} .00} . CO} .0O <O4 42 
a - Oj . 00} .00] .00} .00 .06] .56 
oe . 00} .00} .00} .00} . 00 -07 .69 
2 - QO] .00] .00} .00} .CO -08 .83 
Z ts -O0} .00} .00} .00} .00 -i0 -O7 
= .00] .00} .00} .00} .O1 eliden ded 
ey - OO} .00} .00} .OT| .o1 03) 2-25 
to “ 00} .00} 00] OI} .O1 SAWAls BEST; 
cf -O0] .00} 00} .O1} .O1 BU ev abi) 
i 00} .00} .OI|.O1].01 TF AI OF, 
Uy tog 00} .00] .O1| .O1} .0F -18] 1.81 
14“ .00} .00].O1|.O1}.o1 -Ig} 1.94 
Livtg -00} .00 o1!.01).01 -21] 2.08 
16 “ .©O} .00}.O1}.01].01 £22 | ya 22 
Ate .00} .00}.O1}.O1].o1 24| 2.36 
in 00} .O1].01].01).o1 325) 2250 
Ig * -00} .O1) OF) .O1| OT} 226) 2.64 
2 -00} 01] .01].01].01 S26 lea 
21° .0O0} .O1}.01}.O1}.o1 320] 22502 
22 00} .O1|.O1].01|.01 -31| 3.06 
23 .~ ‘oo! 01.01! or} .02| 32] 3550 
2S “001 .o1|.o1| or} .02 : -33} 3-33 
20h -00} .O1} OF] .O1|.02} .02} .02 ~351> 3-47 
26 “ 00} .OT} .OT| .OT} .02].02].03 -36] 3-61 
ee 00) .0r| OI] .02}.02}.02].03 Sole ser 
28 * 00} .OT} .O1| .02| .02] .02] .03 -39| 3.80 
29 “ oc 21 o1|.02|.02}.02 03}. -40} 4.03 
t Moath | .00}.01 o1|.02|.02 .03}.03}. $421 G17 
2 * — |.o1}.02].03].03}.04].05| 06]. 83] 8.33 
ae -o1 03} .04} .05}.06] 08] 09]. 1.25] £2.50 
A -O2} .03} 05} .07].08}. Io}. 12]. 1.67] 16.67 
oe -024 04} 08) .68} 10). 13 Bs 2.08] 20.83 
6 “ — }.03}.05!.08) . 10}.13). 15}. 18]. 2.50] 25.00 
g . -03 -06} .09} 12 alten -20]. 2.92] 29.17 
re -07}-10).13 17|.20] 23]. 3-33) 33-33 
. -O49 08} . 11} .15]..19].23] .26). 3-75| 37-50 
10 .o4f .08) .13}.17}.21|.251.29). 4.17] 41.67 
5 -OF .odj . 14}. 18).23 28). 32]. 4.58) 45.83 
eYer.  t.o “Tol.T5! 201.25}. 301.35). eal <0.08 
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INTEREST AT SIX PER CENT. 


$1| $2 | $3] $4/ $5 |$6| $7 $8| 89 $10| $100 

00! .00}.00} .00] .00 00} .00] .00) 00|$.00}$ .0218 .17 
-00| .00} .00} .00}.00] .00 -00| .00| .09] -00] .03 

-00} .00} .00 -00|-00 00} .00}.00}.00! .o1] .05 

-09) .00) .00) .00) .00) oo}. or! .o1!.o1 .O1] .07 

-O0} .00} .00} .00} .0O}. OI -01| OT] .o1 OI] .08 2 
.00] .00} .00] .00 ‘or| ol -O1) 01] ol] .o1! .1o] 1. 
-00} .00}.00}.00].01}.O1].O1}.O1).01} .o1] .12| 1. 
-00} .0O}.00}.O1].O1].O1).O1].O1].01/ .o1] .13] . 
.00].00}.00}.01]-OI}.O1].O1].01|.o1] .02) .15| 1. 
-00] .00].O1].01].01].O1}.01].01}.02] .02] .17] 1. 
-OO} .00|.O1|.OI}.O1] .O1}.O1}.O1| .o2} -02; #3] fee 
-00| .00}.O1}.O1).OL].O1).O1).02).02} .02} .20] 2. 
-00| .00].02].01].OI].O1}.02!.02).02] .62] .22] 2. 
-00| .00}.O1].O1].O1} .O1].02].02}.02} .02) .23] 2. 
.00}.O1].01].01}.01].02].02}.02|.02] .03} .25| 2. 
-00}.O1|.O1|.O1) .O1] .02).02/.02).02} .03} .27] 2. 
-00}.01).O1].01].O1|.02 ack 02.03} .03] .28] 2. 
.00] .O1].01].O1].02] .02}.02!.02].03] .03} .30] 3. 
.00} .O1].O1] .O1} .02|. 02] .02/.03!.03} .03! .32] 3. 
-00} .O1) .O1] .O1) .02/.02) .02/.03).03} .03)  .33} 3. 
-00} .O1].O1| OT] .02/.02}.02).03/.03, .04) .35| 3. 
.00],O1].OI].O1}.02 2 03} 03} .03} SOA Syne 
00] .OI}.O1].02] .02] 02} .03].03/.03} .04) .33) 3.83 
.00].01| .01|.02) .02|.02|.03/.03|.04| .04] 40] 4.00 
.00] .01|.01| .02/ .02}.03}.03 03) 2H 04] .42] 4.17 
.00| .O1| OT] .02] 02] .03].03} 03) O4| .04] .43] 4.33 
.00|.O1|.01].02 oa 03| 03) 04) o4 05) .45| 4.50 
-O0] 201 .O1| .02| .02) .03}.03/.04).04] .05}  .47 4.67 
00) .O1) .OT) .02 02) 03) .03) .04 04} 05 48! 4.83 
.O1}.O1|.02 .02| 03) 03|.04}.04;.05] .05) .50] 5.00 
-O1] .02| .03} 04] .05) 06} .07| 98} .09} 10) 1.00) 10.00 
-02|.03/.05|.06) .08! sear 12).14| .15) 1.50) 15.00 
.02| .04) .05|. 08). 10]. 12]. 14}.16|.18] .20] 2.00] 20.00 
.03| -05 08}. 10.13 15}. 18 Zales .25| 2.50 25.00 
,03}. Oo} 12)-15 16) .21) Zab 7| .30] 3.00] 3 ce 
-04) .07| cs eee! 18}.21}.25).28).32} .35| 3.50) 35. 
.04|.08 IZ). 16| 20|.24| 28 32)-39 .40] 4.00} 40.00 
05! .09 14}. 18) .23 27| . 32 -36|.41) -45} 4.50] 45.00 
.05|.10!.15].20].25 +30). 35) .40 -45| «50) 5.00] 50.00 
}.06}. 11). 17) .22).28).33/.39}.44).50) .55 5-50 55-00 
06]. 12|.18}.24 "30! 36). 421.48).e4! .60| 6.c0| 60.00 


HAPPINESS SHINES IN ALL WEATHER. 


INTEREST AT SEVEN PER CENT. 


$3 


$4 


$7 


$8 


-OO}. 
OO}. 


i) 
-~OO). 


- OO}. 
- OO}. 
-OO} . 
-OO}. 
.OO}. 
-Ol}. 
SOD. 
FOUN, 
ZOD 
2OLI 
SCPE Its 
WOOD 
OT). 
OL). 
Oly 
-OL. 


OO}. 
OO}. 
OO}. 
Ol). 
.O1}. 
.Ol]. 


$9 | $10 | $100 


ONIN COOOO 0 OF 


QRWN Q aR b 0 CO AN 


& Bu 
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INTEREST AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


$2 | $3 | $4] $5 | $61] $71 $8] $91 $10] $100 $1000 
1 Day, .00} .00} .00} .00}..00} .00} .00] .c0 $.00]8 .02/$ .22 
Bs 00] .O0} .00/.00}.00}.00].00/.00] .00o} .o4] 44 
Be 00} .00/ .00/.00}.00}.00].01;.01/ .o1] .07| 67 
A 00} .O0}.00}.00}.O1}.01].01].01] .01] .09) 89 
Bae OO} OO} .00;.O1].O1}.01}.01].o1] .o1 Ta ieee KU 
Ole, 00} .00].O1}.O1}.O1}.O1}.01}.01] .oI] .13] 1.33 
Fics 00} .00].O1}.O1/.O1/.O1|.O1].01] .02] .16] 1.56 
8 “ 00}.O1).O1/.01/.O1].01].01/.02} .02/ .18) 1.78 
One 00}.O1|.O1).O1|.01}.G1].02}.02] .02} .20] 2.00 
io “ 00}.OI}.OI}.O1}.O1}.02].02!.02] .02] .22) 2.22 
i) es OO}.OI].OI|.O1}.01].c2].02].02] .o2 24] 2.44 
1} O1).O1).O1}.01}.02}.02].02}.02} .03} .27| 2.67 
13h OI|.O1).01|.01}.02].02}.02} .03} .03 29} 2,89 
TABS O1).OI| .O1}.02].02}.02}.02!.03) .03 31; 3.11 
(US OI} .O1}.O1| .02].02}.02}.03].03) .03 33] 3.33 
16 “ OI] .O1|.O1].02].02} .02].03].03] .04 36] 3.56 
17 hice OI] OI) .02| .02/.02|.03}.03/.03] .04] .38) 3.78 
is < OI] .O1).02/.02].02}.03].03].04] .04 40| 4.00 
Tone OI|.O1|.02].02].03}.03].03].04] .04) .42] 4.22 
20))3 OI).O1/.02).02).03}.03}.04].04} .04] .44] 4.44 
phe OI}.O1} .02].02}.03].03}.04].04] .05} .47] 4.67 
BD is OI} .OI}.02].02].03}.03}.04].04] .05 49] 4.89 
Boke OI} .02) .02].03}.03].04).04).05} .05} .51} 5.11 
2a OI} .02) .02}.03}.03}.04].04].05} .05 53) 5.33 
250% OL} .02).02/.03].03}.04].04}.05] .06/ .56) 5.56 
26 “ OI}.02/.02|.03].03].04].05].05} .06] .58] 5.78 
eae OI|.02].02|.03].04].04].05].05] .c6} .60] 6.00 
28 “ OI} .02] .02}.03].04].04].05],06] .o6! .62] 6,22 
205 O1|.02}.03).03].04].05].05},06] .06; 64 6.44 
1 Month. OI} .02|.03].03].04].05].05}.C6) .07] 67} 6.67 
yas 03} .04] .05/.07).08} 09]. 11].12| .13] 1.33] 13.33 
ign 04.06} .08}. 10]. 12]. 14}. 16].18] .20] 2.00] 20.00 
4,“ 05|.08]. 11}. 13], 16). 19].21|.24] .27] 2.67] 26.67 
Bis 07}. 10]. 13).17].20].23].27].30] .33] 3.33] 33.33 
6 « 03]. 12}. 16]. 20].24}.28]. 32]. 36} .40] 4.00] 40.00 
y et: 09}. 14). 19]. 23].28}.33].37].42] .47] 4.67] 46.67 
Bee 11}. 16).21}.27].32) 37|.43].48] .53] 5.33] 53.33 
6 4 12].18].24].30].36].42].48}.54] .60] 6.00] 60.00 
Io “ 13].20].27|.33].40}.47].53].00] .67| 6.67] 66.67 
re es 15].22|.29).37].44|.51|.59).66) °.73] 7.33] 73.33 
¥ Year 16|.24|. 321.40] .48!.56].64/.72] .80] 8.00] 80.00 
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LOOSE LAW AT HOME MEANS LYNCH LAV ABROAB 


INTEREST AT NINE PER CENT. 


$5 |$5|$7 | $3} $9 | $10 | $i00 | $1000 


I Day. .00}.00}.00!.00].00].00].00] ,co/$.co/f 02) 25 
ane 00} .00| .00}.00}. 00}.00}.00}.00} .co} 9 50 
cE ole) ee 00}.00}.00].01].01} .o1} .08 75 
4 Wslehiclore, OO}.00!.O1}.O1].O1|.O1 ol ite) I.0c 
5 00).00}.00}.01].01|.O1].O1].01] .O1} .12] 1.25 
6 00}.00].01].01].O1}.O1].O1].01] .02] .15] 1.56 
7 00}.00}.01}.01].01}.01}.01],02} .02} .17] 1.75 
8 00}.01].01|.01].01].01].02],.02} .02] .20! 2.00 
9 00}.O1}.01}.01].01}.02].02|.02} .02} .23] 2.25 
10 00].01].01].01]. 02] .02].02].02] .02} .25] 2.50 
II 00}.01].01}.01}.02}.02}.02].02] .03} .27| 2.75 
ep OI}.01}.O1].02}.02].02}.02].03} .03] .30] 3.00 
13 O1}.O1}.01|.02].02].02}.03}.03] .03] .-2) 3.25 
14 O1|.O1].01].02].02].02].03}.03} .03} .35 3.50 
15 O1}.O1} .02}.02}.02}.03].03].03] .04] .38] 3.75 
TGs OI].O1].02}.02]}.02}.03].03].04] .04] .40] 4.00 
17 OI}. O1|.02].02].03}.03}.03].04} .04} .42! 4.25 
18 “ OI} .O1].02}.02].03}.03}.04].04] .05} .45] 4.50 
19 O1].OI] ,02}.02].03].03}.04].04] .05] .47] 4.75 
oye) de OI|.O1| .02|.02).03}.03].04].05; .05} .50| 5.00 
21 OI} .OI| .02}.03].03}.04].04}.05} .05) .53] 5.25 
pad V2 OI} ,OI| .02].03} -03].04!.04].05) .05) .55) 5.50 
eat O1|.02].02].03}.03].04].05].05} .06) .57/ 5 75 
24 * OI|.02].02].¢ $4,403] .04].05|.05| .06] .60] 6 oo 
25 O1|.02| .02|.¢3}.04].04].05].06] .06] .62] 6.25 
26 “ OI|.02} .03}.03}.04}.05).05|.06} .06] .65] 6.50 
27 OT} .02].03].03].04].05].05].06) .07| .68] 6.75 
25. GI|.02].03].03!.04].05|.06].06} .07/ .70| 7.co 
29 O1|.02}.03}.03].04].05].06].06] .07| .72} 7.25 
1 Month 02] .02].03].04].05].05].06].07} .08} .75| 7.50 
2 03}.05].06].08}.09].11].12].14] .15| 1.50] 15.00 
3 05|.07|.09].11}.14].16}.18).20] .23| 2.25} 22.50 
4 06|.09].12].15}.18!.21}.24}.27] .30] 3.00} 30.00 
5 08}. 11]. 15]. 19}.23}.26].30].34} .38] 3.75] 37.50 
6 09}. 14].18].23].27].32].36].41| .45] 4.50] 45.00 
7 TI], 16].21].26].32].37].42}.47| .53] 5.25] 52.50 
8 12}. 18}.24}.30}. 36] 421.48].54| .60} 6.00] 60.00 
9 14|.20].27].33].41|.47].54}.60] .68! 6.75] 67.50 
Exe) 15} .23).30}.38}.45].53|.60].68) .75) 7.50] 75.00 
aL ; 17|.24].33].41].50].57).66).74} -83] 8.25] 82.50 
RYear, 1.09). 18).27/.361.451.541.631.721.811 .90| 9.00] 90.00 


4 COURTESY POSTPONED IS A JOY DETHRONED. 321° 
INTEREST AT TEN PER CENT. 
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-28 
56 
83 
1.1 
1.39 
1.67 
1.94 
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2.50 
2.73 
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POSSIBILITIES OF COMPOUND INTEREST. 


An Idaho correspondent sends the New York Tribune a pho- 
tograph of an old Idaho mortgage, which shows in a startling 
way the amazing possibilities of compound interest. The mort- 
gage was executed in 1861, on a piece of land in Boise City, “to 
secure the sum of $340, if paid in legal tender, with interest, at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per month. But if the said note shall not 
be paid...... then the sum of $170, with interest, at 10 per cent. 
per month, and if said interest is not paid at the time of maturity 
of this note, said interest to be added to the principal, and said 
principal and interest together shall draw interest per month as 
above stated.” These conditions were evidently not fulfilled, for 
a note is appended to the document as follows: “The above 
mortgage is not satisfied, according to the records of Ada Coun- 
ty. With interest on $170, at 10 per cent. per month, compound- 
ed every six months, the debt would now amount to $45,972,003, 
182,826.50.” There are a great many millionaires in the coun- 
try, but there is probably only one man in the world who ig 
indebted in the sum of nearly forty-six trillions of dollars, ‘ 


BETTER SAW WOOD WELL THAN PLEAD LAW POORLY. 323 


THE APPLICATION OF COMPOUND INTEREST. 


Direct compound interest is illegal in all the States. But every man that 
loans his money and keeps it out at a legal rate of interest receives and 
makes a compound rate of interest. He annually collects his interest, and 
that in turn loaned out again makes an accumulation equal to a regular 
compound rate of interest, 

EXAMPLE :—If Captain Newport, at his first landing at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1607, had loaned out $100 at compound interest, it would now equala 
sum greater than the entire wealth of the United States. 


COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE. 


Showing the amount of $1from1 to 15 years at compound interest, interest 
added semi-annually, at different rates. This table will be found 
valuable in computing interest on Savings Bank deposits, &c. 


1.775845] 2.046407] 2.856565 
1.811361] 2.097567| 2.427262 


Ex AMPLE.— What will $400 amount to in 8 years and 6 months at 4 per cent 
compound interest, interest added semi-annually? Referring to table, it is 
found $1 in 8 years and 6 months at 4 per cent will amount to 1.400241. The 
amount of $400 will be 400 times this or $560.0964. 

Norn,—If the interest only be wanted, deduct the principal, $400, from 


$560.0964. 


B24 NO PAINS, NO GAINS. 


INTEREST LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Showing days of grace in the various States. 


Q 

STATES AND PrenALTz oF Usupy. 4 | SpEcran. 

TERRITORIES. Ps 
Alabama........)Forfeiture of all interest (a)............++.--| 8 8 per ot. 
Alaska ......000- Forfeiture of debt (a)..........-- Apna cnanisons 8] 10 perct. 
Arizona dese] NONG(A))ctce cosmic eecenrincnle ..| 6] No limit. 
Arkansas.......-|Forfeiture of principal and interest. (a). cues 6| 10 perct. 
California ):.c2.|Nones (D)iiacencis ses eee sees seme cscteecseusane| ma itl NO) MEE. 
Colorado........ None (b). -| 8] No limit. 
Connecticut. .... Forfeiture of all ‘above legal ‘Tate (bs. eevee’ 6 | No limit. 
Delaware....... .|Forfeiture of interest and principal (b)..... 6 6 per ct. 
District of Col..|Forfeiture of entire interest (b).............. 6 | 10 perct. 
Florida... .-.|Forfeiture of interest (b)..............-- .---| 8] 10 per ct. 
Georgia........++ Forfeiture of excess of interest.«.+..........] 7 8 per ct. 
Idaho Bee CCUG) CB yerceas a nied cietoinishasnien tis entero trae ereaaarenee 7 | 12 perct. 
Pinos. 2s. +6 orfeiture of entire interest (b).. sisjatastarad) OD 7 per ct. 
Indiana.......... Forfeiture of excess of interest fa) aces dexonet 6 8 per ct. 
MOWA-uciss ccccetee Forfeiture of interest and costs ¢e) ( ke 8 8 per ct. 
Kansas.........6+ Forfeiture of excess of interest (a).... «..... 6 | 10 perct. 
ees: .....-|Forfeiture of excess of snterert (area 6 6 per ct. 
Louisiana.......|Forfeiture of interest (a).....0+.caceereseees 8 per ct. 
Maine.. Sopei NOMG NA) iaccistecnnmice ciewmie csc wom secs oo meietiatie 6} No limit. 
Maryland... -eeeee|orfeitureof all and legal intoreeton gebe(t) 6 6 per ct. 
Massachusetts ..| None easel rene as en'| ONAN OVEIAG. 
Michigan........|Forfei are of interest (a). Reisen eat taeaieeee 5 7 per ct. 
Minnesota. ..... Forfeiture of all interest (a)...........e.000% 6} 10 per ct. 
Mississippi...... Forfeiture of interest (a) ......... 02... ee wees 6} 10 perct. 

issourl......... Forfeiture of excess of interest (a)..... .... 6 8 per ct. 
Montana........ None {b)...... SHO SuES Baas Sone ode mS sna aoe 8} No limit. 
Nebraska........ Forfeiture of interest and costs (a).. 7| 10 perct. 
Nevada.......... None (By a cntacteeisens cheeira ction petra tecralnte nities a 7| No limit. 
New Hampshire.|Forfei ure of three times tho interest « .-... 6 6 per ct. 
New Jersey...... Forfeiture of entire interest and costs (b)...] 6 6 per ct. 
New Mexico..... Forfeiture of excess and $100 fine (a)........ 6 12 per ct. 
New York....... GQ) NGB) ooo So ttes ec cttetthe sematman tiene seattle Matancera 6 6 per ct. 
North Carolina..|Forfeiture of interest (a) BbSiecuneccecthecars 6 6 per ct, 
North Dakota...|Forfeiture of double the int. if collected (b)} 7 | 12 peroct. 

Tho RAM oan ae None Ob) saiicacsos cece serene cannons ated 6 8 per ct. 
Oklahoma ‘|Forfeiture of ANLELes (A )er cere ccc eceats 7] | 12 per ct. 
Oregon? ....- 2. /e- Forfeiture of principal and interest (b)..... 6 10 perct. 
Poennsylvania....|Forfeiture of all interest (b)............ Ral 6 per ct. 
Rhode: Island: .:None fa) icc ieascicnsecicssuraeleatin one ean eee 6 | No limit. 
South Carolina. .|Forfeiture of double the interest ee 7 8 per ot. 
South Dakota {Forfeiture of interest and punishable as mis- 

demeanor and fine not exceeding (500) (a {p}- 71} 12 perct. 
~ynnessee. ,.....|Forfeit. of excess of int., also misdem’r (b).| 6 6 per ct. 
Toxas...........-|Forfeiture of entire interest, and if paid 
double can be received back (a)... 6| 1@per ct. 

tale ccacxs None (b)...:.,..6 aot Gietetan eer as 8| lperct. 
Vermont......... Forfeiture of excess of interest (b) 6 6 per ct 
Virginia Forfeiture of excess over 6 per cent. (b 6 6 per ct. 
Washington.....|Forfeiture of twice amount of interest (b) 6} 12 per ct 
West Virginia...|Forfeiture of excess of interes (ij 6 per ct. 
Wisconsin... Forfeiture of entireinterest (b).............. 6{ 10 perct. 
Wyoming.... (ap ieee crate ko Ws beet ia cltecl antic akeet ee cane aoe 8} 12 per ct, 


(a) Grace. (b) No Grace. (c) Loss of interest by lender; 10 per cent, 
from borrower for school fund. (d) Contract void; punishable as misde 
mneanor. (ce) Defendant also forfeits 10 per cent. a year to school fund. 

* 18 per cent. on less than $1,000. Corporations only 7 per cent. 
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SHORT METHODS OF COMPUTATION AND BUSI- 
NESS RECKONING TABLES. 


SHORT RULES OF ARITHMETIC. 


In these short rules, which we have developed and compiled, 
our aim has been to make them superior to anything that has 
ever been published. We have endeavored to teach the how, 
and not the why. Our object is brevity and completeness. 
Business demands brief and practical rules. To every farmer, 
teacher, mechanic, merchant, lawyer and laborer, these rules 
will prove available and valuable knowledge. 


AN EASY WAY TO ADD. 


This is a very simple and easy method, and will be a great 
help to those who find difficulty in adding long cofumns of fig- 
ures correctly: 


47 EXAMPLE: 

Process.—Begin at 9 to add as near 20 as you can, thus: 
9+2+4+3= 18, reject the tens and place the 8 to 
the right of the 3, as in example; begin at 6 and 
add 6+844= 18, reject the tens, as before, and 
place 8 to the right of 4, as in example; begin at 
6+7+4= 17, reject tens, place 7 to the right of 
4, as in example; then 9+4-+3= 16, reject tens, 
place 6 to the right of 3; then 6-++7-+4 4 =11, reject 
tens and place 7 to the right, as before, having 
arrived at the top of the column, add the figures 
in the new column, thus: 8+8-+4+%7+6+7 = 36, 
or 3 tens and 6 units; place the 6 units as the 
unit’s figure of the sum, having 3 tens to carry to 
5 tens, the number of integers or catch figures already 
rejected. 3-+5=8 tens, which prefixed with the G, 
makes 86 the sum. 


eet te! 


N. B.—Two or more columns may be added in the same way by using a 
jead pencil, and then erasing the figures used after the addition is completed. 
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Commence at the right and add each column of figures 
by itself, as for instance the first column equals 24; put down the 
24; the next column equals 24; put it down as above; the next 
column equals 25, the next 27, and so on, and then add the results 
as shown in the above form. 

The advantage of this method is that a person’s attention may 
be called to other things, while he is in the midst of his results. 
and not lose any time or suffer any disadvantage. In the count- 
ing-house or places of business where there is a great deal of 
talking and many other things call the clerk, when he left off he 
is never at a loss to resume his work. 


ADDING AND SUBTRACTING FRACTIONS. 


To find the sum of two fractions with ones for numerators, 
add the denominators for the numerator of the answer and mul- 
tiply them for the denominator. To subtract them, subtract the 
denominators for the numerator of the answer and multiply 
*hem for the denominator. 

Thus, }+t=% +—w=—*- 

This rule is well worth remembering, 
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ADDITION. 


“Lightning addition” lies in the ability to see and take in the 
result of two or more figures without stopping to add each figure 
separately; i. e., to read results in figures as in reading a book, 
the meaning of the word or sentence is known without spelling 
out each syllable or word. 

Process.—Commence at the bottom at the right and add 
thus in the above example: 11, 20, 29; then carry the 2 tens to 
the second column; then add, 7, 16, 25, 33; carry the 3 hundreds 
to the third column and add the same way; 10, 21, 30, 36, etc., etc. 

Never allow yourself to add up a colwmn in this manner: 
ganc 2 are 11 and 5 are 16 and 4 are 20 and g are 29. It is just 
as easy to name the results of two or mere figures at once, and 
five times as rapid. 

Make combinations of 10 or of other numbers and add them az 
simple numbers. Thus in adding 

8+6+44+94+34744F54F144+42 

say 8, 18, 27, 37, 47, 538, taking each group at a glance asa single 
figure. Group figures as conveniently as possible. After a little 
practice the mind readily grasps the groups of figures and results 
are quickly reached, You will be astonished at the result after 
@racticing a balf hour daily for a month. 
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THE MODERN ADDING MACHINE. 


One of the most helpful inventions of modern times is the 
so-called adding machine. It not only adds, but subtracts, mul- 
tiplies, divides, etc. It will add several columns at,once, and 
as it is a machine it never can make a mistake—the answer is 
always correct. To err is human. 


One of the Wonders of the Age.—Who of us would ever 
have thought it possible to produce a machine that would re- 
lieve the human brain of the tedious, nerve racking labor of 
adding long columns of figures? No wonder the famous inven- 
tor, W. S. Burroughs, spent 20 years of his life in perfecting it. 

“The various elements that go to make up this result from a 
mechanical standpoint are complex almost beyond belief, and 
the course of Burrough’s progress was strewn with countless 
difficulties, each one of which seemed to indicate the bitter end 
of all his hopes. But he never gave up. 


Once, at a. crucial point in the work, when it seemed as 
though all the laws of nature and the very elements of mechan- 
ics were arrayed against him, he remained alone with his work 
all day Monday, Monday night, Tuesday and Tuesday night— 
48 hours altogether—without a wink of sleep or a momens’s 
rest. He emerged with the face of a ghost, but he was not tired 
or hungry or sleepy—he had won.” ~ ‘ 


We who now so easily operate this mechanical masterpiece 
take little time to think of what it meant to work the dream of 
such a machine into a practical reality. 


i ae 
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LIGHTNING METHOD OF MULTIPLICATION ‘AND 
DIVISION. 


To multiply by 125, divide by 8, and call it thousands, because 
a2z© is 4g of a thousand. 

To multiply by 12%, divide by 8; call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 1%, divide by 8; call it tens. 

To multiply by 62%, divide by 16, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 6%, divide by 16, and call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 31%, divide by 32, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 333 1-3, divide by 3, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 33 1-3, divide by 3, and call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 3 1-3, divide by 3, and call it tens. 

To multiply by 50, divide by 2, and call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 66 2-3, divide by 15, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 833 1-3, divide by 15, and call it ten thousands, 
by annexing four ciphers. 

To multiply by 83 1-3, divide by 12, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 8 1-3, divide by 12, and call it hundreds, b¢ 
cause 8 1-3 is 1-12 of a hundred. The reason is similar in eaci. 
case. . : 

To multiply by 166 2-3, divide by 6, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 16 2-3, divide by 6, and call it hundreds, 

To multiply by 1 2-3, divide by 6, and call it tens. 

To multiply by 37%, take 34 of the number, and call it hun-. 
dreds; 87%, % of the number, and call it hundreds, etc. 

We simply reverse these methods to divide. To divide by 
10,100, 1,000, etc., we remove the point one, two and three places 
to the left. 

To divide by 25, remove the decimal point two places to the 
left, and multiply by 4. 

Removing the point two places divides by one hundred; 
hence the quotient is four times too small; hence we remove the 
point two places, and multiply by 4. 

Te divide hy 2%, remove the point one place to the left, and 
multiply by 4. 

To divide by 125, remove the point three places to the left, 
and multiply by 8. 

To divide by 12%4, remove the point two places to the left 
and multiply by 8. 
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To divide by 114, remove the point one point to the left, ané 
multiply by 8 There are about 114 cubic feet in one bushel. 
Hence dividing the number of cubic feet by 114 gives the numbes 
of bushels nearly. 

To divide by 13334, remove the point three places to the left, 
then multiply by 3 and divide by 4. 

To divide by 8%, remove the point two places to the left, and 
and multiply by 12. 


SHORT METHODS OF MULTIPLICATION. 


How to Multiply Any Small Number Ending with 5. 


Example: 25x85. To the product of 2 and8add one-half their sum, and 
$e this result annex 25. 
Solation: 25 5X5=25. 
85 2x8=16, 16+% (2+8)—21. 


2125 
®Phis rule is very simple and useful; practice it, it never fails. 


The Complement Rule. 
28-2 The complement of a number added to the number makes it 10, os 
61-9 100, or 1000, etc. The complement of 98is 2, of 91is9. To fird the prod- 
uct of these two numbers multiply the complements togather; and for 
919 the other two figures subtract across, either the two from the 91,or the 
9 from the 98. 


How to Multiply Any Number by 21, 22, 23, 24, etc. 
Multiply each figure in the multiplicand by the units figure in the multi- 
2102 plier, increasing each separate sre by double the figure to the 
oR right of the one multiplied; double the last figure. 
‘3 Solution: 3xX2=6, 3x0=0, and double the right hand figure, 2, =4. 
48346 8X1=8, amd double the right-hand figure, 0,=3. 3xX2=6, double the 
1, =8. Doubie the last figure. 


How to Multiply Any Number by 21, 31, 41, etc. 
To multiply any number of two figures when the last is 1, or of three 
230412 figures when the last two are 01. 

Example: Multiply 230412 by 21, Instead of the ordinary long 
process, simply multiply by 2, placing the product one figure te 
4838652 the left, andthen add. This rule is as practical as it is simple; try 

it, using 81, 51, 201, etc. 
How to Multiply Any Two Numbers Whose Right-Hand Figures Adé 
to Ten, and the Left-Hand Figures Are the Same. 

Example: 87 Threetimes7are 21. Put down both figures, add one ta 
the second 83 figure,and then say 9 times 8 are 72. Put down both 
figures, and —— you have the correct result. This rule is practical, and 
the applica- 7221 tion of itis simple. 

Art aA 21 82 43 54 65 76 to] 98 
Tryitwith, 9 33° 47 56 65° 74° 89 92 
To Multiply by 9’s. 

To multiply by 9, 99, or any number of 9’s annex as m ciph t 

multiplicand as there are 9’s in the multiplier, and from ‘ie’, shat geet aor 


Abe mauliplicand. : 
, Example: Multiply 2,736 by ae 


2.783,264 Ans. 
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To Multiply by 11. 


‘Yo multiply any two figures by 11, add two figures togeth 
pam beeen ay hae earn es that ee We na Sern Rae Dinee saat 
xample: =473, or 4, (4+3,) and 3. If the sum of the two figur 
sxceeds 9, the left-hand figure must be increased by t. Thus 48X11=528. 
To Multiply by 75. 


Find cost of 428 yards at 75 cents. Take 4 of the number of yar 107, 
enbtract this from the number, 428-107=321 and call the remainder dollars, 
This is a very convenient and practical rule. 


HOW TO DETERMINE RESULTS BY CANCELLATION. 


1, Cancellation is the method of shortening operations by 
rejecting equal factors from numbers used as a divisor and the 
numbers used as a dividend. 

2. Cancellation shortens the process of multiplication and 
division and is very practical in the following examples: 

ILLUSTRATION: Multiply 18x16x28 and divide tle resulé by 1257 x14, 


and it will equal 6%. 
SOLUTION: 
eae Or, 222] 
AZX16x2B_ 3x16 _,, 7| 16 


65, Ans. 
ans % E @ . ada foal 


7148 — 6$, Ans, 


HOW TO ESTIMATE ALL KINDS OF PRODUCE, AND 
FIGURE UP WHEAT, OATS, POTATOES, ETC., 
SOLD BY THE BUSHEL. ; 


Cancellation Method. 


ExamMrPLE: What will 1660 pounds of wheat cost 
a 80 cents a bushel? 


80r-"TION: 


211660 
fo 
4 
3 | 66.40=$22.131, Ans, 


TION: It will be seen at a glance that 
pounds and the price are to be multi- 
and the result divided by 60; so place 

n one side of the line and 60 on the 

ermine the result by cancellation, as 
above. This principle will apply to 

ty, and is one of the best and most 
in selving practical examples, 
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@EZAMPLE: What will 2849 pounds of corn cost at 86 cents per bushes! 
SoLvurTIon: a] 28 sy 
ey 
‘} .36 
7 | 102.24=$14.604, Ans. 


HOW TO FIGURE LUMBER BY CANCELLATION. 


RuLE.—Lumber is measured by the running foot. A foot 
square and one inch thick is the unit of measurement. It is 
easily seen that the number of pieces of lumber, multiplied by 
the length, and that result multiplied by the cost, and the total 
result divided by 12, will determine the cost of any quantity 
of lumber that may be desired. 


SOLUTION : v2 
ExampiE; How many feet 1wl| 8 
fn a stick of lumber 6x3 and 
18 feet long? xr |4d 
| 72 feet, Ans. 
SonUTIon: Tei 
Exauriz: What will be Pa EZ 
the cost of 10 planks 14 inches 3 14 
wide, 2 inches thick, 14 feet x oN 
long, at $20 per thousand? AE 10 
20 
3 | 196.00=$6.534, Ams 
SoLvUrION : 9 : 
ExampxiEe: What will be 4 
the cost of 20 pieces 2x4, 18 feet AE\1 s 
long, at $12 per thousand. 30 
| $2.880, Ans. 


HOW TO FIGURE UP THE PLASTERING OF A ROOM 
BY CANCELLATION. — 
Ruiz.—Multiply the distance around the reom In feet by 
the height of the room in feet, and this result by the price per 
square yard, and divide the product by 9, because there are 
9% square feet im a square yard. For the ceiling, multiply the 
length of the room by the width of the room in feet, and this 
by the price per square yard, and divide the product by9. Ad 
‘fae two results, and you have the cost of plastering the room. 
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EXAMPLE; would it cost to plaste room Wido, 
Jeng, and 9 a ghd at 20 cents cue equare garat me tere we ot 
BOLutrion: 801 ‘ J 2 


SB) 8 H\ 22’ 
_20 20 
£16.00 + $8.50—$24.80, Ans. 
RAPID METHODS IN BUSINESS CALCULATIONS. 
€o Multiply Any Two Numbers Together, Each Having the Same 


Practions. 
: EXAMPLE: 
Rule.—1. Multiply the whole numbers together. 12% 
2. Add thetwe numbers together and multiply this sum by a 
' etther one of the fractions. _ 
8. Multiply the two fractions together. & 
4. Add the results together. Ili, Ans. 


How to Multiply Any Mixed Numbers. 
EXAMPLE.—MULTIPLY 16% By 9%, 


16 
Rule.—1. Multiply the whole numbers together.. Peer ae 
3. Multiply the upper wile number by the lower Fraction. porwe sire 12 
3. Multiply the lower whole number Aas the upper Seems PPD or 6 
4. Multiply the fractions together.. fe pe odes yy 
6. Add the four products LBGCUET ons as ups Oe 162% Aus. 


Bed B.—The middle parts should be added mentally without writing them 
ou 
Business Methods for Multiplying All Kinds of Mized Numbers. 


Rule.—Multiply the whole numbers together, then multiply each whole 
number Ad the fraction in the other number to tte nearest unit and add the 
prods 

Note.—In business it is the custom to reject fractions less than % in each 
sac: and count one for each fraction over. 

How much will 34% ame of cloth cost at 22% cents per yard, 

Solution: oy xX 22=$7.48 


z%= 17 
Nearest unit, 22x %— .16% 
% xX A= 


$7.81%—=1.82 Ans. 
What is the cost ef 17 dozen and 9 eggs at 12% cents per dozen? 
Bolution: UT x 12=$2.04 ; 
17x%= 9 (Make the % a unit.) 
9 eggs=% demn, 12x %=— 9 
$2.22 Ans. 


The Curious Figure 9. 

Multiply 9 by any figure you like, and the sum of the its ef the prod- 
act will be 9. Thus, 4 x $—26; add the digits, 3+ 6—2. it goes up ta 
Hi times 9=99; add these, 9 + 9=18, add again8+1=9. You will never beable 
to Lo ane from the figure nine. 9X 44=4086, add the digits aud the reeult 


cy te 8 eee P gee 
ain: Take a row of figures 
Reverse the order of the figures. 2b 


Subtract, ‘ “BOGE 
add the digits and the result is 27. and 2 + 7=2. 
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Bow to Find the Number of Yards of Carpet to Cover 2 Flocr. 


Ingrain carpet is 1 yard wide, Brussels and velvet carpets are 
Y% yard wide. 


Rule.— Divide the width of the carpetinto the width of the room 
and the result will be the number of strips ; multiply the number 
of strips by the length of the room and the result will equal the 
number of yards of carpeting to cover the floor. 


If there is a fraction in the division add one to the number. of 
strips. In that case it will be necessary to turn under the carpet 
at one side. 


Example: Aroom is 12 feet, 9inches by 14 feet, 6 imches. How much 
ingrain carpet is required to cover the floor? 


12% ft., width of room + 3 width of ingrain carpet = 4and a fraction. 5 


Bains are therefore required. 14% ft. length ‘of room X 5 = 72% ft +3= 243 
yards, 


It is sometimes more desirable or economical to run the strips 
crosswise. In that case divide the /ength of the room by the width 
of the carpet, and multiply this, the number of strips, by the width 
of the room. 


Example above: 14% ft., length of room, + 3=4 anda fraction. It, 
tnerefore, takes5 strips. 12% ft., width of room. X 5 =63% ft. +3 = 21% yda. 

The difference in the results arises from the fact that more 
must be turned under when the strips run lengthwise. 

For Brussels carpet reduce the width or length to inches and 
divide by 27, width of Brussels in inches, The result will be the 
number of strips, then proceed as above. 
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How to Find the Amount of Paper Required to Paper a Room. 

Measure the distance around the room; deduct the width of 
each window and door; take % of the result and it will equal the 
number of strips required. Divide the result thus found by the 
number of strips that can be cut from one roll, and it will equal 
the number of rolls required to paper the room. 

Each roll is 1% feet wide, 24 feet long and contains 36 square 
feet or 4 square yards. 

If the room has but few doors and windows, no allowance 
is made for them, as there is always a waste in cutting the paper. 
Paper will stick better on new walls, if they are brushed over 


' with a sizing of weak glue. If you have no glue, brush paste 


over the wall, as well as over the paper. 


How to Find the Contents of a Watering-Trough, 


Rule.—Multiply the height in feet by the length in feet, and the product 
by the width in feet, and divide the result by 4, and you will have the contents 
tn barrels of 31% gallons each. 

Example: What are the contents of a watering trough 8 feet 
long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet deep? 

Solution: 3x48 + 4—24 barrels. 

Nore.—For exact results multiply the length in inches by the height in 
inches, by the width in inches, and divide the result by 281, and you will have 
the contents in gallons. 


How to Find the Conteris of a Round Tank. 


Multiply the square of the diameier in feet by the depth in feet, and multt- 
ply this result by 6, and you have the approximate contents of the tank in gal- 
lons. (For exact resulis multiply the product by 5% instead of 6.) 


Example: How many gallons will a tank hold6 feet in diam- 
eter and 8 feet deep? 
Solution: 6x6 x8=288. 
288 X6=1728 gallons. Ans. 


Norz.—If the tank is larger at the bottom than at the top, find the aver- 
age diameter by measuring the middle part of the tank, half way between the 


d bottom. > 
ee i FOR MORE EXACT RESULTS. 


RuJ2.—Multiply the square of the diameter in feet by the depth in feet, and 
multivly this result by 41, and divide the product by 8, and you will have the 
number of gallons. 

Norz.—In calculating the capacity of tanks, 31% gallonsare estimated to 
one barrel, and 63 gallons to one hogshead, 


A TABLE FOR CIRCULAR TANKS ONE FOOT IN DEPTH. 


Five feet in diameter holds......... 4% barrels, 
Six feet in diameter holds.......... ro 
Seven feet in diameter holds........ 9 MS 
Hight feet in diameter holds....... 12 . 
Nine feet in diamé@ter holds........ 15 be 
Ten feet in diameter hulds......... 19% 


N. B.—To find 'the contents of a tank by the table, multiply the contents of 
one foot in depth by the number of feet deep. 
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Table for Square Tanks One Foot in 


Depth. 
A Tank Five feet by five*feet holds........ 6 barrels. 
ee Six feet by six feet holds........... i ue 
ee Seven feet by seven feet holds..... Hy. ss 
ae Eight feet by eight feet holds...... Hy fs 
oe Nine feet by nine feet holds........ 19% 4 
£6 Ten feet by ten feet holds......... 2Y% 


To find the contents of a trough, measure its depth in feet and 
multiply it by the contents of one foot in depth. 


Shorter Forms of How to Find the Contents of Cylindrical Cisterns, 
Tanks, Etc. 

If you cut the largest possible square from a circle drawn on 

paper, the square will be a little more than % of the whole circle, 

Therefore, to find the area of a circle, take 3% of the square of 


the diameter (or for exactness .78) and the result will be the 
area of the circle. 


Rule.—Multiply the square of the diameter of the cistern in feet, by the 


height in feet, and divide this result by 5, and it will equal the number of 
barrels the cistern will hold (approximately). (Or for exact results, instead 
of dividing by 5, take $s of the product.) 


Example: A cistern is 5 feet in diameter, and 8 feet deen. 
How many barrels will it hold? 
Solution: 5x5x8=200. 


200--5=40 barrels. Ans. 
To find the number of gallons, multiply by 31%. 
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BARRELS 


in measuring cisterns, reservoirs, vats, etc., the barrel is esti- 
mated at 31% gallons, and the hogshead at 63 gallons. 

A gallon of water weighs nearly 8% pounds, avoirdupois, 

A pint is generally estimated as a pound. 


How to Find the Contents of Barrels and Casks. 


Rule.—Add together the diameters of the bung and head in inches, and 
divide the sum by 2, and its result will equal the average diameter. Then mul 
tiply the square of the average diameter by the length in inches and multiply 
this result by 34 and cut off the four right hand figures, and you wilt have the 
number of gallons. 

Example: How many gallons in a barrel whose bung diame- 
ter is 22 inches, head diameter 18 inches, and length 30 inches? 


Solution: 22+18+2=—20, average diameter. 2020x30X 
84 — 40.8000, or 402 gallons 


To Find the Number of Barrels in a Square Cistern. 


Multiply the height, width and depth together, and divide the product 
abtained by 4 (or for exactness, by 4.2), and the result will equal the number 
af barrels of 81% gals. each the cistern will hold. 


Example: 4x8 xX 5—160. 
160 + 4—40 barrels. 


' 
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STONE-WORE. 


A cord of stone, three bushels of lime and a cubic yard of sand 
will make 100 cubic feet of wall. 
One cubic foot of stone-work weighs from 180 to 175 pounds. 


Short Method of Estimating Stone-work. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and that 
by the thickness in feet, and divide this result by 21% and the quo- 
tient will be the number of perches of stone in the wall, 


Example: A wall is 4X 15 X 2= 120 the solid contents, 120 
+ 274% = 4,4 perches. 


N. B.—A perch of stone is a variable measure of about 25 cubic 
feet. Usually 24 cubic feet are allowed, to which 234 cubic feet 
are added for the mortar and filling, making 27% cubic feet of 
wall for every perch of stone. 


How to Find the Number of Cords of Stone to Build Cellar ana 
Barn Walls. 


RuLe.—Multiply the length, height and thickness together in 
feet and divide the result by 156, 


N. B.—There are 128 cubic feet in a cord, but the mortar and 
sand make it necessary to use but 100 cubic feet of stone, 


FACTS FOR BUILDERS. 


A cubic yard of sand is called a load. 

Five hundred bricks make a load. 

A bricklayer’s hod will hold 20 bricks; the ordinary,load, 
however, is 16 walling, or 12 facing bricks. A bricklayer can 
lay about 1,500 bricks in a day of 10 hours, where the joints 
are left rough; about 1,000 when both faces are to be worked 
fair, and not more than 500 when carefully joined and faced 
with picked bricks of a uniform color. 

To every barrel of lime estimate about 54 of a cubic yard of 
good sand for plastering and brickwork. 

One-third of a barrel of stucco will hard-finish 100 square 
yards of plastering. ; 

One and one-quarter barrels cement and 34 yards sand wili 
Jay 100 feet rubble stone. 


One and one-eighth barrels of lime and 54 yards of sand 
will lay 1,000 bricks. 
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How | TO FIND THE NUMBER OF COMMON BRICKS IN 
A WALL OR BUILDING. 


A Brick is 8 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick, and contains 64 
cubic inches. Twenty-seven bricks make one cubic foot of wall without mor. 
tar, and it takes from 20 to 22 bricks according to the amount of mortar used 
te make a cubic foot of wall with mortar. 


Rule —Multiply the length of the wallin feet by the height in 
feet, and that by tts thickness in feet, and then multiply that result by 
20, and the product will be the number of bricks in the wall. 

Example: How many bricks in a wall 30 feet long, 20 feet high 
and 18 inches thick? 

Solution: 80 length X 20 height X 1% thick = 900 X @= 
£8, 000. Anse 


N. B.—For a wall 8 inches thick, multiply the length in feet by the height in 
leet, and that result by 14, and the: product will equal the number of bricks. 

When doors and windows occur in the wall, multiply their height, width 
and thickness together, and deduct the amount ‘trom the solid contents of the 
wall before multiplying by 20 or 14, as the case may be. 


BRICK-WORK. 
Five courses of bricks will make one foot in height on a chim: 
mney. 
One cubic foot of brick-work with common mortar weighs from 
100 to 110 pounds. 
A cask of lime will make mortar sufficient for 1,000 bricks. 


FOR PLASTERING. 

Six bushels of lime, 40 cubic feet* of sand, and 1% bushels of 
bair will plaster 100 square yards with two coats of mortar. 

In plastering | no deductions are made for openings, because 
the extra work in finishing around them balances tke material 
saved. 

*N, B.—There ere about 134 cubic feet in a bushel 


a 
He 
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CEMENT AND HOW TO USE IT, 


The word “Concrete” itself is of Latin origin, meaning 
“grown together” and implies a body formed by separate par- 
ticles of different materials combined into a solid mass. 

Kinds of Cement.—There are two general kinds, Natural 
and Portland Cement. The raw material from which. natural 
cement is made is found in a natural state and is made by cal- 
cining (burning) cement rock, but the temperature required is 
considerably lower than that needed for making Portland 
Cement. 

Portland Cement, however, is the kind used almost exclu- 
sively in this country and is manufactured in about 25 different 
states. The raw materials used by different plants vary greatly, 
tor is the chemical composition the same, so that it cannot be 
reduced to a formula. . 

What Portland Cement is.—So far, then, as it is possible 
to give an accurate definition, Portland cement may be defined as 
any cement which, on being tested, will manifest the character- 
istic properties that engineers have agreed to associate with the 
name “Portland” and which will meet the requirements that 
have been accepted as standard. 

Raw Materials.—As a matter of fact, however, the raw ma- 
terials are limestone (also chalk and marl, which are really 
torms of limestone), clay, shale and slate as is also blast-furnace 
slag. These in proper proportion are heated to a temperature at 
which melting begins (2000° to 4000°F). The resulting cement 
clinker is then ground to an impalpable powder to which a very 
small percentage of gypsum is added. 


How to Use Cement.—In using cement for concrete work 
it is necessary to mix it with water and aggregates—these agere- 
gates consist of sand, crushed stone or gravel. That is to say, 
you musi use either cement, sand and gravel or cement, sand 
and crushed stone, or any material that can take the place of 
gravel or crushed stone. These must be thoroughly mixed and 
the proper amount of water added. 


The Proportions required for different kinds of cement or 
concrete construction are shown in the following TABLE. 
For example for a rich mixture 1:2:4 means one part cement, 
2 parts sand and 4 parts gravel or crushed stone. 

By Comsistency is meant the relative wetness of the mix- 
ture. VERY WET is mushy enough to run readily off the 
shovel. MEDIUM WET is wet enough to make it jelly-like. 


DRY MIXTURE is about like damp earth used generally for 
foundations, etc. 
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APPROXIMATE MIXTURES ADAPTABLE TO VARIOUS 
CLASSES QF WORK. 


Rich, 1:2:4; Medium, 1:234:5; Ordinary, 1:3:6; Lean, 1:4:8. 


Kind of Work Mixture Consistency 
AULT CNV ete) ofoatsisueiel alojereis Rich to Ordinary Medium 
Arches |.........+.+-.++.-jRich to Medium Medium 
Backing for Masonry....|Lean Medium to Dry 
Beams, Reinforced ...... Rich to Medium Very Wet 
Beams, Plain ....... ..---|Rich to Medium Very Wet to Medium 
Building Blocks ......... Rich to Medium Very Wet to Medium 
(Greenest cso Sid ooeane onan Rich to Medium Very Wet to Medium 
-Columns, Reinforced..... Rich Very Wet 

Conduits; YWater.. a+ skins Rich Very Wet 
(Gio eshet=9 Aas Go ainbaoraoce Rich to Medium Medium 
Culverts, Reinforced .|Medium to Ordinary | Medium 
Cilverts, Plain... sissisie ..|Medium to Ordinary | Medium 
DPIVIE WAY S ile lsissicveie's'stolre os Same as Sidewaiks 
Bence! Posts... 20. .-6 ealsiee ACH Very Wet to Medium 
Floors, Reinforced ..... Rich to Ordinary Very Wet to Medium 
Floors, Ordinary Ground, Medium to Ordinary | Medium 
Footings Siete, etelola/avevevahalatele’e Ordinary t) Lean Medium 
Foundations, Heavy Vi-|_ 

brating Machinery...... Rich Very Wet to Medium 
Foundations, Ordinary 

Machinery Risipieigwisveleeae Medium Medium 


Foundations, Thin Walis|Rich to Medium 
Foundations, Thick ay alts Medium to Lean 


Very Wet to Medium 
Medium to Dry 


Girders. Reinforced .....|Rich to Medium Very Wet 
Girders, Plain ...........;5ame as Beans 

GutterS .......ee.ee+ee2-)9ame as Sidewalks 

Pavements ..............\same as Sidewalks 

IPISNS eee eee eee defen to.Ordinary. Medium 


Reservoirs ........++++eee(Rich to Medium 


Very Wet to Medium 


AROOL [SIADS Wa cae piatetaveccisters ..| Medium to Ordinary| Medium 

Sewers, Reinforced ......]Rich to Medium Medium 

Sewers, Plain .........../Medium Medium 

Sidewalks (Base) °..... .|Medium to Ordinary} Medium to Dry 
Sidewalks (Sub- Base) .. ‘Ordinary to Lean Medium to Dry 
SUOS yards bares sescdeeseee (Rich to: Medium Very Wet to Medium 
URANUS sre ctovslclarerevereeres Rich to Medium Very Wet to Medium 


Rich to Medium 


Walls, Dwelling Houses.. 
Rich to Medium 


Walls, Large Buildings.. 
(Compression and 
Tension) 


Very Wet to Medium 
Very Wet to Medium 


Walls, Large Buildings..] Medium to Ordinary}; Medium 
(Compression Only) 

Walls, Massive ........-. Medium to Ordinary| Medium 

Walls, Retaining ........ Medium to Ordinary] Medium 


Walls, Thin Foundations.|Rich to Medium 


Walls, Tunnel ..j..0.5+.' Medium to Ordinary 


Very Wec to Medium 
Medium 


III ——a8 


NOTE.—The above facts and table are used by permission of 
W. A. Radford, editor-in-chief of the “Cement World,” ete. 
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HOW TO FIND THE CARRYING CAPACITY OF TILE. 
Gallons Per Minute. 


FALL PER 100 FEET. 


SIZE OF TILE. 


8-inch.... 
4inch.. 


A large tile will carry more water according to its size than a small one. 
This is because there is less surface on the inside of the large tile compared 
with the size of stream, and therefore less friction. More water will flow 
through a straight tile than a crooked one having the same diameter. 

EXAMPLE: A nine-inch tile at 6 inches fall to the 100 feet will flow 593 
gals. per minute, 


AREA AND WEIGHT OF TILE. 
The following table shows the area and the weight of the different sized 


tile: 

SIZE. WEIGHT. AREA. SIZE. WEIGHT. AREA. 
aVinoh.. sa. 5 lbs. ea. | 8% sq. in.|| Tinch......... 15 lbs. ea. | 41 sq. in, 
TT a eee ae 6 a 9% ce Be HS $s 53 * 

eae eager sts Re 14 oe Di Set ag tio cer 21 4 67 sf 
5 SA eh cede, 10 + 21% MM 10.5% Seeree tae sy 80% 


ses Sy 12 «°° Oboes nt do aiehe ei ama Cees Sanat “ 
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A COMPLETE SET OF CARPENTER’S RULES. 
Plain, Simple and Practical. 


TuE GABLE is a space the form of a triangle on the end of a 
building, with a common double roof. 


QUARTER PiTcu.—Is a roof that is one-fourth as high as the 
width of the building. ‘ 


6 feet. 


24 feet. 


Rule.—To jind the area of the gable end, multiply the width of 
the building by the height of the roof, and take one-half of the 
result, Or, ifthe roof is “quarter pitch,” find the area by mults- 
plying width of the roof by ¥% of itself. 


To find the number of feet of stock boards to cover a house or 
barn. 
Rule—Multiply the distance around the barn by the height of 


the post, and to this result add the area of the two gable ends. (if 
there are many openings, allowance should be made for them), 
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How to Find the Number of Shingles Required for a Roof. 

Rule.—Multiply the length of the ridge pole by twice the length of ons 
rafter, and, if the shingles are to be exposed 4% inches to the weather, multt- 
ply by 9, and if exposed 5 inches to the weather, multiply by 8, and you have 
the number of shingles. 

Norx.—Shingles are 16 inches long, and average about 4 inches wide. 
They are put up in bundles of 250 each, 

Rule.—900 shingles, laid 4 inches to the weather, will cover 
100 square feet, and 800 shingles laid 4% inches to the weather 
will cover 100 square feet. 


How to Find the Number of Laths for a Room. 


Laths are 4 feet long and 1% inches wide, and 16 laths are 
generally estimated to the square yard. There are 50 in a bunch. 

RuLE.—Find the number of square yards in the room, and 
multiply by 16, and the result will equal the number of laths 
necessary to cover the room. 

FLOORS AND SIDING.—To find the number of feet of 6-inch 
matched flooring for a given floor. Find the number of square 
feet of surface to be covered, and add { of itself to it, and the 
result will be the required number of feet. 


For THREE-INCH FLooRING.—Find the number of square 
feet to be covered, to which add ¥% of itself. 


How to Find the Length and Bevels of Rafters. 


1, Place your steel square on a board (say the building is 
40 feet long), 20 inches from the corner one why and 7 cbs 
the other, and mark it as shown in the above figure. Now the 
angle at ¢ will be the bevel of the upper end, and the angle 
at @ the bevel at the lower end of the rafter. 
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2 LENGTH OF RAFTER.—The length will be from @ to 4 on 
the outer edge of the board. The 20 inches shows the 20 feet, 
or half of the width of the building; the 7 inches the 7 foot rise. 
Now the distance from a to 4, on the edge of the board, is 21 inches, 
two-twelfths and one-quarter of a twelfth (always use a square 
with inches on one side divided into twelfths), therefore this rafter 


will be 21 feet and 2% inches long. 
d 


@ 


How to Make a Curve with a Set Triangie. 

1. In the above figure let a, 4 represent the length, and ¢, d@ the 
height of the curve. Drive two awls at ¢ and ¢, then take two 
strips, marked s s, and nail them together at the point d, and 
spread out the sides to the awls at ¢ and e; then tack on the 
brace f, hold a pencil at the point d, then move the point toward 
the point ¢e both ways. Be sure and keep the strips ss hard against 
the awls at e and e, and the pencil will mark out the exact curve, 


SLATE TABLES. 


Slates are sold by the square, which covers 100 square feet, 
weighs about 600 pounds and costs from $3.00 to $10.00: average 
about $5.00. ‘They are laid with three inches under-lap, and to 
find how much to lay each size to the weather subtract three inches 
from the length of the slate and divide the remainder by two, 

Example: How much will an 18 inch slate lay to the weather? 


i Solution: 18 — 3 = 15, 15 + 2 = 7% inches. Ans. 


NUMBER OF BLATES PER SQUARE. 


Sizes Number Sizes Number Sizes Number 
8x14 | 329 10x18 | 192 || 18x22 | 116 
oxid | 291 “dixi8 {175 14x22 | 108 
jOxi4 ~|~ 263 |)" 12x18 160. || 12x24 | 115 
“39xi4_|” 219 || 10x20 | 170 13x24 | 105 
8x16 277 11x20} 154 ||” 14x04) —O98 
0x16 247 42x20 | 142 || 16x24 36 
10x16 223 14x20 121 || 18x24 | 77 
W2x16 | 185 11x22 | 133 14x26 90 
9x13 214 12x22 123 14x22 88 
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How to Make the Curves for Brick and Stone Arches. 


Measure the width, and draw the figure as above. If the 
ints in 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are equal on both sides, the curve will 
be an exact part of a circle. 


DEFINITIONS FOR MECHANICS. 


An angle is the opening between two lines that have a 
different direction. 

When two straight lines cross each other so as to form four 
equal angles, each angle is called a right angle. 

An acute angle is less than a right angle. An obtuse angle is 
greater than a right angle. 

A triangle is a figure having three sides. 

A surface having four straight lines and four right angles 
is called a rectangle. 

A rectangle whose sides are equal is called a square. 

The perimeter of a figure is the distance around it. 

An arc is any part of the circumference of a circle. 

A chord is a line drawn through the circle and ending on 
the circumference. 

A quadrant is a quarter circle. 

A tangent is a line that touches a circle but does not cut it, 

A polygon is a figure bounded by straight lines. 


The following figures show the principal polygons used with 
aumbers of sides of each: 


See 


Pentagon, Hexagon.  Heptagon. Octagon. Nonagon. Decagon. 


Concentric circles are circles that have the same center and 
the space included between their circumference is called a ring. 


POINTERS FOR MECHANICS. 
A good stain for floors is made by boiling shellac and borax 
in water. 
Marble mantels require very careful handling. 
Gas fixtures should be carefully stored away in some dry place, 


for they may often be in service, and can easily be renovated if 
tarnished or soiled. 
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Furnace registers should never be placed near a mantel if it 
is desired to utilize the heat. 

A monthly rubbing of floors with oil is much better than 
painting. This will also make them look as good as new. 

Locks, hinges, keys and other hardware should have special 
care, every piece represents money, and if not well cared for will 
result in waste. 

Porch floors should be made of narrow stuff! it is well to 
lay the joints in white lead. 

Shingles or any other light wood work can be made fire 
proof by using lime water. 

Poor work testifies to the fact that the lowest priced builder 
is not always the cheapest. 

Use oak instead of maple for basement flooring, because it 
will stand dampness better. 
is ‘Tools should be kept in a handy place and in good con- 
dition. 

There is nothing like having an exact place for every tool 
and keeping it there when not in use. 

Keeping tools in good order is as essential as keeping them 
an the proper place. 

No man should use a dull tool. If there is time to use it 
there ought to be time to keep it in good order. 

~Old material should never be destroyed because it is old. 

Do not use one chimney flue for two stove-pipes; one 
draught may counteract the other. 

It is well to have a ventilating flue from the kitchen into the 
cnimney; this will do away with atmospheric meals. 

Don’t grumble if you do not get as good results from the 
use of old material as from new. 

Fasten stops to doors and windows with round-headed 
screws; they can be easily removed. 

Moths and insects will not be found in closets finished with 
red cedar shelves and drawers. 

All fixtures, such as grates, hearth-stones, bath-tubs, desks, 
heating appliances, should be moved with care; they may fre- 
quently be used for inferior fixings and thus much money 
s’ yed. 

Furnaces should be located with care. It is easier to force 
warm air through a furnace flue 50 feet away from the prevalen: 
wind than 10 feet in the opposite direction. 

Hot air flues should not be carried for any distance through 
cold cellars or basements, as they will become chilled, and will 
not draw, unless they are inclosed in some non-conducting 
material. ratty 

Hot water heating has a number of advantages in its favor. 
For mild climates it answers very well; there are, however, ob- 
jections to its use in northern latitudes. } 

Hot water will cool down and freeze much quicker than 
ordinary water, under the same circumstances. 
fs 23 Standard 
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Ix soldering, see that the surface to be soldered is clean; % 
not, make it so by filing or scraping. 

There is no surer way of gaining knowledge than by a careful 
and understanding watchfulness of others in the same line of 
business as yourself. 

Don’t tell all you know, or else others will know one valuable 
thing that you don’t know, and that is that you don’t know 
as much as you pretend to know. 


USEFUL AND PRACTICAL RULES FOR MECHANICS, 


To Find the Diagonal of a Square. 
Multiply the side of the square by 1.41421. 


To Find the Circumference of a Circle. 


Multiply the diameter by 3} or multiply the area by 12.566 and 
extract the square root of the product. 


; To Find the Area ofa Circle. 
Multiply the square of the radius by 3}. 
The yadius is one-half the diameter. 


To Find the Diameter of a Circle. 
Divide the circumference by 3}. 


To Draw a Circle Through Three Points. 


Let the three points be A, B and C. Join A and B and B 
and C by straight lines. At the middle points of these lines 
draw lines perpendicular to them. This can easily be done by 
using a square. Produce these lines and let them meet at O. 
O is the center of the circle. With O as center and OA as 
radius construct the circle. 


To Find the Area of any Polygon. 


Find the center of the figure and multiply distance around 
the figure (perimeter) by one-half of the diameter and the re- 
sult will equal the area. 


Inscribed and Circumscribed Squares. 
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The square described within the circle is exactly half ag 
rge as the square described outside of the circle, that is 
the described one is one half the area of the circumscribed square. 
The square ¢ dm & contains exactly one-half the area of the 
squareacmd. . ; 
It is thus easily seen that the area of the circumscribed 
square—(that is the square ac m 5) is equal to the square of the 
diameter of the circle. 


How to Lay Off Small Lots of Land. 


Farmers and gardners often find it necessary to lay off small portions of 
land for the purpose of experimenting with different crops, fertilizers, etc, 
To such the following rules will be helpful: 


One acre contains 160 sq. rods, or 4,840 sq. yards, or 43,560 sq. feet. 


One acre it will take 208,% feet each way. 
One-half acre it will take 147% feet each way. 
One-third acre it will take 120% feet each way. 
One-fourth acre it will take 104% feet each way. 
One-eighth acre it will take 73% feet each way. 


How to Make an Ice Chest. 


Take two dry goods boxes, one enough smaller than the other 
to leave a space of three or four inches all around when placed 
inside the larger box. Pack this space, between the two boxes 
closely with sawdust and make a heavy cover to fit neatly inside 
the top of the larger box. A small pipe inserted in the bot- 
tom of the chest will carry off the waste water. For family 
mse and all ordinary purposes it will be as serviceable as refriger: 
ators costing twenty-five times as much. 


THE LIGHTNING METHOD FOR MEASURING LUMBER. 


1. A Foot or LuMBER is one foot long, one foot wide and one 
inch thick. This is called a Board Foot. 

2. PIECE STUFF OR DIMENSION STUFF is lumber that istwo or 
more inches thick and of uniform width and length, 

3, SCANTLING is usually from three to four inches wide and 
from two to four inches thick. 

4, JOIST is two-inch lumber of any width. 

5, PLANK is two inches in thickness and wider than a scantling. 


Rule for 12-foot Boards: Find the width of the boards in inches and add 
together, and the sum obtained will be equal to the number of feet in the pile, 
(Each inch in width equals one foot of lumber.) v : 

. Note: Useno fractions. Ifa board is between 9 and 10 inches wide, but 
nearer 9 than 10, callit9; ifnearer 10 than 9, call it 10, If it is 9%, call it 
either 9 or 10. i Mod 

For 14-foot boards add the width of the boards in inches, and to the sum 
add 4 of itself, and the result will equal the number of feet in the pile. 

For 16-foot lamber, add the width of the boardsin inches and to that sum 
add + of itself, and you will have the number of feetinthepile. 

a Example: How many feet of lumber in ten boards, 9 inches wide, and 1¢ 
et long? 


90=30. 


Solution, rage 
fe) 
80+90=120, the number of feet, 
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Bow to Find the Height ofa Tree.. > 

Suppose you desire a log 30 feet long— measure off from the 
base of the tree 30 feet — (allow for the height of the stump), then 
measure 10 feet back, and put your 10-foot pole at 4, let some one 
hold it the height of the stump from the ground, then put your 
eye at ¢, looking over the top of the pole at ¢c, and where the eye 
strikes the tree at d, will be 30 feet from a. 


N.B.—This rule will apply to an tree, or any height. The principics 
hola true in any case. 


How to Find the Height by Measuring the Shadow. 


Rule: Measure a pole, and hold it perpendicular in the sun, 
and measure its shadow, then measure the shadow of the tree 
whose height is desired. Then multiply the length of the pole by 
the length of the tree’s shadow, and divide the product by the 


length of the shadow of the pole, and the result will be the height 
of the tree. 


Example:—lIf a pole 3 feet long casts a shadow 4% feet long, what is the 
height of a tree whose shadow measures 180 feet? 


Solution :—180x3+414= 120 feet, the height of the tree. 


How to Ascertain the Number of Feet (Board Measure) in a Log. 


Rule: Subtract from the diameter of the log in inches, 4 inches (for slabs) & 
one-fourth of this result squared and multiplied by the length in feet wiil give 
the correct amount of lumber made from any log. 


Example :—How many feet of lumber can be made from a log which 18 
86 inches in diameter and 10 feet long? q 

Solution :—From 86 (diameter) subtract 4 (for slabs) —82. Take 1% of 82 
=8, which multiplied by itself equals 64. Then multiply 64 by 10 (length) 
=640. Ans, 

Ropp’s Rue: uare the diameter in inches and subtract 60 from the 


result, then multiply this result by the length and divide by 2, and cut off the 
right hand figure, ; 
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EASTERN LOG TABLE. 
(For larger logs see table on page 354.) 
Wt |Dia. | Dia. |Dia.} Dia. | Dia.| Dia.) Dia.|Dia.|Dia.|Dia.|Dia.| Dia. Dia.!Di .| Dia.| Dia. | Dia. 
wong) 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | 11 | 12] 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 23 


—— sr ef 
8%. | Dia. | Dia.| Dia. | Dia. |Dia.|Dia.|Dia.|Dia. Dia, |Dia. Dia. |Dia.|Dia.|Dia.}Dia.| Dia. 
fong’ 10 | 11} 12 | 13 1 8] i 20 | 21 
8 | 1.57] 2.14) 2.79] 8.53, 4] 5] 6 71-8 |10;) 11) 12) 14] 16) 17 | 19 
9 | 1.76) 2.40) 3.14] 3.97) 5 6) 7 8] 9] 11] 12] 14] 16] 18] 20) 23 
10 | 1,96] 2.67) 3.49] 4.42; B] 7 8] 9] 10} 12] 14 | 16 | 18 22 | 24 
41 | 2.16) 2.94) 8.84) 4.86) 6| 7] 8 | 10] 12) 18] 15 | 17 | 19 | 22 | 24 | 26 
22 | 2.35] 8.20) 4.19} 5.80) 6! 8} 9 | 11 | 18] 15] 17 | 19] 21 | 24] 26} 29 
413 | 2.55) 3.47) 4.54) 5.74] 7 9] 10} 12) 14] 16 | 18} 20 | 23) 26} 28) 32 
34 | 2.75] 8.74] 4.89] 6.19] 7 9} 121] 13 | 15 | 17 | 19 |] 22 | 25 | 28) 81 
15 | 2.94) 4.05] 5.24] 6.63! 8] 10] 12 | 14] 16 | 18} 21 | 23 | 26 | 30} 33 | 36 
16 | 3.14] 4.27] 56.58) 7.07) 9 | 11 | 12 | 14 | 17 | 20} 22 | 25 | 28 | 82] 35 
17 | 8.33] 4.54] 5.93) 7.51] 9 | 11] 13 | 16 | 18 | 21 | 24] 27 | 30 | 33] 87 | 41 
18 | 8.53] 4.81] 6.28] 7.95] 10 | 12 | 14 | 16 | 19 | 22 | 25 | 28 | 82) 35 | 39} 43 
19 } 3.73] 5.07] 6.63] 8.89] 10 | 13 | 15 | 17 | 21 | 23 | 27 | 30 | 83 | 87 | 41 | 45 
20 | 3.92] 5.34] 6.98] 8.84] 11 | 13 | 16 | 18 | 22 | 25 | 28 | 31 | 35 | 39 | 44 | 48 


Ht, | Dia. |Dia.|Dia.|Dia.|Dia.|Dia.|Dia.|Dia.|Dia.| Dia. |Dia.|Dia.|Dia.| Dia. |Dia. |Dia.|Dia. 
gong| 23 | 23 } 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30} 31 | 82 | 33 | 34 | 35 | 86 | 87 | 38 
8 | 21 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 29 | 82 | 84 | 87 | 39] 42) 45) 48) 50) 53) 57) 60) 63 
9 26 | 28 | 81} 88 | 36 | 38} 41] 44] 47) 50) 53) 57} 60} 64) 67) 70 
10 | 26 | 29 | 31 | 24 | 37 43 | 46] 49} 52] 56) 59} 63} 67) 71) 75) 79 
11 | 29 | 32 | 85 } 37 43 | 47] 50 | 53} 57] 61) 65) 69) 73) 77} 82] 8 
12 | 82 | 34] 88 | 41 | 44 | 47 | 52} 55] 58] 62) 67) 71) 76} 80) 85) 90) 94 
13 | 34 41 | 44 | 48 | 51 | 56 | 60 | 63 {| 68] 72) 77} 82) 87| 92) 97) 102 
34} 87 1 40] 44 | 48 | 52 | 55 | 60 | 64] 68] 73) 78) 83) 88} 94) 99) 105; 110 
45 | 40 | 43 | 47 | 51 | 55 | 59 | 64 | 69] 73) 78) 84 100} 106) 112) 118 
16 | 42 | 467 50 | 55 | 59 | 68 |] 68 | 73 | 78 | 83) 89) 95) £01) 107) 113) 119) 126 
47 | 45 | 49 | 53 | 58 | 63 | 68 | 73 | 78 | 83] 89) 5) 101) 107) 114) 221) 127) 135 
18 | 48 | 52 | 57 | 61 | 66 | 72 | 77 | 82] 884 94) 100) 106] 114) 120) 128) 134) 243 
39 | 50 | 554 60 | 65 | 70 | 75 | 81] 87 | 93] 99) 106] 112} 120) 127) 135) 142) 151 
20153 158} 63 | 68 | 74] 79 | 85} 91 | 98 | 105] 112) 118) 126) 134) 142) 449) 159 


Ifa logis longer than given in table, unite two numbers. Thus, if itis 
ow Lust, double the product of 19. 
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STATISTICS ON LUMBER. 
Manufactures—Ceneus of 1890. 


Establish- Cost of Valus of 


ments. Capital. Employes. Wages. Material. Products, 
@£#iti Products 


from Logs .... 21,011 $496,339,968 286,197 $87,784,433 $231,555,618 $403,667,576 
Planing Mill 

Products ..... 38,670 120,271,440 86,888 48,970,080 104,926,834 183,681,552 
Looking Glass 

and Picture 

Frames ....... 1,290 8,554,995 9,664 5,257,553 7,069,115 16,376,173 
Furniture ...... 5,970 93,642,147 92,504 48,792,752 55,125,830 135,627,332 


JOISTS, SCANTLING AND TIMBER MEASUREMENT. 


Length in Feet. 


Size in 
Inches.) ¥2'|'14.|'16.| 18 aq) 22 Neqn20 Wea ae 
19 | 20 
28 | 30 
37 | 40 
Ht [50 
56 | 60 
23 | 80 
22 | 
56 | 60 
70 75 
“8 | 00 
37 |_40 
56 | 60 
75 | 80 
98 | 100 
=) Tz |120 
78 |— af | 90 
112 | 120 
0 140 | 150 
168 | 180 
149 | 180 
187 | 200 
22k | 240 
233 |_250 
230 | 300 
336 | 360 
302 | 420 
457 | 400 


Example: Atimber 12 by 14 inches, 18 feet long, contains 252 equare feet. 
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BOARD AND PLANK MEASUREMENT—AT SIGHT. 


0 ft. long and 16 in. wide, add 30 and 10 and you have 53 ft. 4inohes. For 2 in’ 
plank doublethe product. z: “i 


% 4 in. 5 in. | 6in. | 7in. | 8in. | Gin. 10 in.j11 in.|12 in.j13 in./14 ind in. 
S| we | we w. | w. w. Ww. w. | w. Ww. We w. | we 
& \ft.in.|/ft. in.|/ft. in.!ft. in.|ft. in.|ft. in.|ft. in. ft. in.|ft. in.|ft. in.|ft. in.|ft. in, 
8) 28 3 4) 40) 4 8 5 4) 6 O| 6 8] 7 4 8 ol 8 sl 9 10 @ 
$| 3 0) 3 9 4 6) 5 3] 6 O}| 6 9] 7 6| 8 3I 9 O 9 91 10 11 3 
10 3 4) 4 2) 5 0} 510! 6 8] 7 6 8 4! 9 2] 40 O| 10 10] 14 12 6 
il} 8 8 4 7) 5 6 6 5] 7 4) 8 3] 9 2/40 1] 41 Of 11 41] 1210] 13 9 
12) 4 0} 5 O} 6 O} 7 O} 8 O} 9 O} 10 O| 11 Of 12 O| 13 O14 Ol 15 
13!) 4 4) 5 5] 6 6 7 7 8 8 9 9| 1010] 11 11] 13 0] 14 1) 45 16 3 
14 4 8} 510/ 7 0| 8 2) 9 4/10 6) 11 8] 12 10! 14 O| 15 2] 48 17 6 
15 5 0} 6 3; 7 6! 8 9 10 0} 11 3) 12 6] 13 9] 15 O| 16 3! 17 18 93 
16 5 4/ 6 8 8 0} 9 4110 8 12 0) 13 4] 14 81 46 O| 17 4] 18 20 6 
17 5 8 7 1) 8 6) Gil) 11 4/12 9) 14 2) 15 7] 17 Of 18 5] 19 101 a g 
18 6 0} 7 6 9 0} 10 6] 12-0] 13 6] 15 0] 16 6 18 O| 19 6| O41 22 6 
19] 6 4) 711) 9 6/11 1) 12 8] 14 38) 15 10) 17 5] 19 0| 20 77| 22 23 3 
20; 6 8 8 4/10 0] 11 8] 13 4] 15 0] 16 8) 18 4] 20 oO] 21 8} 23 2 0 
ai | 7 0} 8 9/10 6| 12 8 14 0] 15 9] 17 6] 19 38] 21 Oj 22 9} 24 2 8 
22; 7 41 9 2111 0] 1210) 14 8] 16 6) 18 4) 20 22 ©} 23 10] 25 8! 27 6 
23; 7 8 9 7 11.6) 13 5) 15 4/17 8/19 2/ 21 1] 23 0} 24 11] 26 10] 98 ¢ 
24 | 8 0/10 0] 12 0) 14 0} 16 O| 18 0] 20 0} 22 O} 24 oO} 28 Of} 28 30 6 
25 | 8 4) 10 5] 12 6) 14 7/ 16 8] 18 9] 20 10] 22 11] 25 0| 27 1] 29 2] 31 g 
2 | 8 8 1010) 13 0) 15 2) 17 4! 19 6] 21 8| 23 10] 26 0] 28 21 30 4] 32 6 
27 | 9 0) 11 3/13 6) 15 9] 18 0| 20 3/ 22 6] 24 9] 27 0} 29 8| 31 Bl 33 9 
28] 9 4) 11 8 14 0] 16 4/ 18 8] 21 0/ 28 4| 25 8] 28 0] 80 4] 32 8] 35 O 
29 9 8) 42 1/14 6) 1611) 19 4) 21 9) 24 2) 26 7/ 29 0] 81 5| 33 10] 36 3g 
80 | 10 0/ 12 6) 15 0] 17 6] 20 0} 22 6] 25 0] 27 6! 80 Oo} 32 6 35 37 6 
81 | 10 4) 12 11) 15 6] 18 1) 20 8] 23 8] 25 10] 28 5] 31 O| 83 7/| 38 21 38 9 
82 | 10 8) 13 4| 16 0) 18 8] 21 4| 24 0) 26 8] 29 4] $2 O| 54 8] 87 4] 40 0 
83 | 11 0; 13 9/16 6/19 38) 22 0] 24 9] 27 6] 80 3] 33 O| 35 S| 38 6141 8 
84 | 11 4) 14 2/17 0} 19 10] 22 8) 25 6] 28 4/31 2! 34 O| 3610] 39 8] 42 6 
85 | 11 8) 14 7) 17 6) 20 5] 23 4/ 26 3] 29 2] 32 11 35 oO} 37 11] 40 10] 43 9 
36112 0! 15 0] 18 0) 21 O01 24 0] 27 0) 30 0! 33 0] 36 0} 39 oO] 42 645 Oo 
16 in.|17 in.{18 in./19 in./20 in./21 in./22 in.(23 in.|24 in./25 in.) 26 in.| 27 in. 
8 | 10 8 11 4/12 0) 12 8) 13 4) 14 0] 14 8/15 4116 0116 8117 4/18 © 
9 | 12 0} 12 9) 13 6) 14 3] 15 0) 15 9) 16 6| 17 3] 18 0] 18 9| 19 6] 20 2 
10 13 4/ 14 2) 15 O| 15 10) 16 8/17 6) 18 4) 19 2) 20 0] 2010 21 8| 22 ¢ 
11 | 14 8) 15 7/ 16 6/17 5) 18 4/19 3) 20 2) 21 1] 22 0} 2211) 2310] 24 9 
12 | 16 0; 17 O} 18 0} 19 0} 20 0} 21 0} 22 Oj 23 O] 24 0} 25 0} 26 Oj) 27 & 
13; 17 4) 18 5) 19 6) 20 7| 21 8] 22 9 23 10) 24 11) 26 O] 27 1) 2 2] 29 g 
14 | 18 8} 19 10) 21 0} 22 2) 23 4) 24 6] 25 8} 26 10] 28 6] 29 2) 30 4] 31 4 
15 | 20 0} 21 8! 22 6] 23 9] 25 O| 26 8] 27 6] 28 9] 30 O| 31 3] 32 6] 33 9 
16 | 21 4) 22 8) 24 0] 25 4) 26 8] 28 0] 29 4] 30 8] 32 0] 83 4) 34 8] 36 CG 
17 | 22 8) 24 1) 25 6] 2611) 28 4/ 29 9) 31 2} 82 7] 34 O] 35 5] 3610) 28 3 
18 | 24 0} 25 6) 27 0} 28 6] 30 0] 81 6] 33 0] 34 6 36 O} 37 6) 39 O| 40 6 
19 | 25 4/ 26 11) 28 6 Bae Tee cal Geo an el aa coree 2 2) 2) 8-9 
20 | 26 8] 28 4] 80 0} 31 8] 33 4{ 35 0] 86 8] 88 4) 40 O] 41 8] 43 41 45 0 
21 | 28 0} 29 9 31 6] 33 3) 35 0) 36 9) 38 6) 40 3) 42 0) 43 9) 45 6) 47 8 
22 | 29 4) 31 2) 33 0) 84 10) 36 8) 38 6) 40 4) 42 2) 44 Oj 45 10) 47 8) 49 6 
28 | 30 8/32 7] 34 6) 36 5] 38 4/ 40 3 42 2) 44 1) 46 O| 4711! 4910) 5 ¢ 
24 | 83 0] 84 0} 36 0} 88 0} 40 0} 42 O| 44 O} 46 0] 48 O| 50 O| 52 O] 54 @ 
25 | 84 4] 35 5] 87 6) 39 7] 41 8] 43 9) 45 10) 47 11] 50 0} 52 11 54 2) 56 8 
26 | 35 8] 3610) 39 0} 41 2/ 48 4/ 45 6) 47 8] 4910) 52 O| 54 21 56 4) 58 6 
27 | 36 0} 38 3) 40 6| 42 9) 45 O| 47 3] 49 6] 51 9] 54 O] 56 38/58 6] 60 9 
28 | 37 39 8] 42 0] 44 4) 46 8) 49 0] 51 4/53 8] 56 0] 58 4/60 8] 683 @ 
29 | 88 3] 41 1} 43 6) 45 11) 48 4] 50 9) 53 2/55 17) 58 6] 60 5] 6210) 65 g 
8 | 40 0} 42 6) 45 0) 47.6) 50 O] 51 6) 55 0} 57 6) 60 62 6 67 € 


* 
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HOW TO REDUCE LOGS TO INCH BOARD MEASURE. 


sldSldialalalelslsileil¢isldisl/alalais 
SE Pea [itie th nes Te, OB ce AP See) Wcaletltve cer Pacer hi eh ThturaR sl | amare pence aban 1 Allah 

g | 
Slee es eles SiS eleleie| esi als 
Bialalalalalalalalsalalalasalasalasa 


els /<iasis/s/as sla} si sjs/sisjsisis)s 
ya | aah aisatitatec ales : FS Wet hae bee Ne 
lel Sl|El SEIS El el elelelei\el8|8|s|8 
BIAIAFIAIAIAlAalalalalaljalalalalalala 


10..} 330] 880] 891) 422] 456] 490) 526) 562] 601) 640] 681) 723) 765) 810] 850] 903) 952 
11..| 863] 396} 430} 465] 502] 539] 578) 619) 661) 704) 749) 795; 842] 891] 942) 994)1046 
12..| 897} 482] 469] 507] 547] 588} 631] 675) 721] 768) 817| 867| 910] 972)1027)1083)1141 
18..| 430] 468) 508) 549] 592] 637) 684) 731| 781) 832] 884) 939) 996)1053)1113) 1173/1237 
14..) 463) 504] 547} 591] 638) 686| 736| 787 oot 896] 953;1011]1070,1134|1198)1264|1331 
15..| 496] 540} 586! 633) 683] 735] 789] 844 960/1021;1083)1199) 1215]1284)1354) 1426 
16..| 530) 576/ 625] 676) 729] 784) 842) 900 36 1024/1089|1156 | 1225 |1296|1369) 1444/1521 
47..| 563) 612) 664) 718} 774) 833) 895) 956)1021}1088]1157}1228) 1302/1377 ]1455|1534)1616 
18..| 596) 648) 703] 761] 820) 882] 946}1012| 1081|1152|1225)1300|1879|1458)1541)1525/1711 
19..| 620) 684] 742) 803) 865] 931) 999}1069]1141)1216)1298)1372)1455| 1539) 1626 }1715|1806 
20..| 661) 720) 782) 845) 912] 980) 1052]1125)1202|1280)|1361|1446)1530)|1620)1712) 1805}1902 
21..) 693} 756] 820) 887) 957)1029)1103|1181)1261)1844| 1430] 1518] 1607|1701|1792|1896}1997 
22..) 726] 792] 860) 9830/1004) 1078)1156|1238] 1822] 1408] 1497 |1590|1684|1782|1882|1986|2091 
23..| 760} 828] 898) 972}1049)1127|1209]1295) 1381 }1472|1566|1662)1761|1863|1969|2077|2187 
24...) 794| 864) 938)1014|1094|1176}1262)1350| 1442] 1536] 16341734 1888/194412055|2166/2282 
25..| 827} 900) 977|1056)1139}1225)1315|1406]1501|1600) 1702) 1806) 1915] 2025/2189) 2256/2376 


HOW TO USE THE LOG TABLE. 


First find the average diameter of the log by adding together the two 
ends of the log, in inches; then divide by two, and the result will equal the 
average diameter, and then apply the above table. 


Example.—How many feet of lumber are there in a log 15 inches at ons 
and and 21 inches at the other, and 22 feet long? 
Bolution.—15+-21=38 ; one-half of 86=18 inches, the average diameter. 


Then refer to the column under 18 inches opposite to 22 and you will fima 
the answer—269 feet. 


WH MUST GC TO IT STEP BY STEP. 855 


HOW TO FIND THE DISTANCE TRAVELED IN PLOWING. 


Showing the distance traveled by a horse in plowing an acre 
of land, and the quantity of land cultivated per day, computed at 
the rate of 16 and 18 miles per day of 9 hours: 


Breadth . Acres Breadth A 
Miles CxS 
accor traveled in one eer ne pis 
slice in OM IDE, slice in » is 
ches ere 5 z E inches. areas Fie 
18 Mi./16 Mi. 18 Mi./16 Mi. 
7 14% 1% 1% 14 24 2% 
8 1236 1% | lk 15 2% | 24% 
9 il 1z 1% 16 2% 2% 
10 9% 1g 13 17 3h 2% 
li 2 1% 18 3% £0 
12 8% 25 ly 19 8% 376 
13 Ti 2% | 2% vad) 82 3% 


EVENER. 


Caution.—In moving the center pin of an evener one inch toward 
one of the end pins tt changes the draft twice as much as it does to 
nzoue one of the end pins one inch toward the center pin. Or in 
other words, moving the center pin changes the draft twice as much. 
as changing one of the end pins or clevises. 

An average evener is 42 inches in length. 

Now if the center pin is moved one inch from the center to the 
. vight or left, the horse drawing on the short end will pull about 
#; mere than the horse drawing on the opposite end. 

If one of the end pins is moved one inch the difference will be about #5. 

Example: If a team of horses draw 2000 pounds, and the cen- 
ter pin is moved one inch from the center, what part of the whole 
load will each draw? 

20002; =100 pounds, the difference. 
50-+-1000=1050 pounds. 1000—50=950 pounds. 

Hence the horse at the short end of the evener draws 1050 lbs., 
and the other horse draws 950 Ibs. 

The draft on a 14 inch plow, plowing 4 inches deep, is about 
1000 lbs.; 5 inches deep 1250 Ibs.; 6 inches deep, 1500 Ibs. 

24 Standard. 


WOULD YOU LIVE LONG, WORK HARD 


HOW TO MEASURE HAY IN THE MOW OR STACK. 
*A ton of dry hay is variously estimated from 400 to 500 cubic 
feet to the ton. 


To be on the safe side itis best to estimate about 500 cubic 
teet to the ton. 


Hay in a Mow. ! : 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and this by the 
areadth in feet, and divide the result by 500 and you have the number of tons, 


Example: How many tons of hay: in a mow 20 feet long, 10 
feet high, and 15 feet wide? 


Solution: 20 x 10 x 15+ 500=6, Ans. 
How to Estimate the Number of Tons in a Stack. 


Rule.Multiply the length in feet by the width in feet, and this by one: 
agalf the height, and divide the product by 300. 

Example: How many tons of hay ina stack 20 feet long, 12 
feet high, and 15 feet wide? 


Solution: 20 <6 x 15+ 300=6 tons. Ans. 


How to Estimate the Contents of a Round Stack. 


Rule.—Multiply the square of the distance around the stack in yards by 4 
dimes the height in yards, and point off two places from the right, and this 


will be the number of cubic yards in the stack, which divided by 2) will equat 
the number of tons. 


Example: How many tons of nay in a stack, distance around 
the bulge, 25 yards, and height, 9 yards? 


Solution: 25 X 25 = 625, then 625 X 36 = 22,500, pointing off 
two places makes 225, then 225 +20 = 11 tons. Ans, 


~ 


*Son._ authorities allow only 350 cubic feet for a ton of timothy hay when 
thoroughly settled. Others allow 343 to 420, For millet allow Sale 218 cubic 
feettoaton. The fact is, hay in stack or mow can only be approximately 
ascertained by measurement, 


LITTLE STROKES FELL LARGE OAKS. » 357 


NoTE.—No exact rule can be given for measuring hay in the 
bulk because of its settling more in one case than another, and the 
different kinds of hay vary greatly. While timothy hay requires 
from 400 to 500 cubic feet for a ton,common meadow hay requires 
from 800 to 1,000 cubic feet. The above estimates are as reliable 
as estimates can be made. 

There were about 67,000,000 tons of hay harvested in the United 
States in 1890. 


HOW TO FIND THE CONTENTS OF A WAGON BOX. 


A common wagon box is a little more than 10 feet long and 
3 feet wide, and will hold about 2 bushels for every inch in depth, 

Rule.—Multiply the depth of the wagon box in inches by 2, and you 
have the number of bushels. 

If the wagon box is 11 feet long, multiply the depth in inches by 2, atw 
add one-tenth of the number of bushels to itself. 

Example: How many bushels of grain will a wagon box hold, 
22 inches deep and 10 feet long? 

Solution: 22 x 2=44. Ans. 


N. B.—A bushel to the inch is calculated for corn on the cob. 


HOW TO FIND THE NUMBER OF BUSHELS OF GRAIN 
IN A BIN OR BOX. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height #a feet, and then agate 
by the breadth in feet, and then again by 8, and cut off the right hane' 
figure. The last result will be the number of bushels. 

Example: How many bushels in a bin 12 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, and 6 feet high? 

Solution: 12 x 10 x 6 X 8=576.0. Ans. 

Norse.—For exact rssults multiply the length in inches by the height 


jim inches, and that again by the width in inches, and divide the result 
py 2150.4, the number of cubic inches in a bushel. 


SHRINKAGE OF GRAIN. 


In deciding to keep their grain farmers should take into 
account the shrinkage. Wheat will sbrink twc quarts to the 
bushel in six months from the time it is threshed. Corn shrinks 
much more, the shrinkage being nearly one fifth of the whole 
amount. So that for corn forty cents from the field is as much 
as fifty centsin March. Inthe case of potatoes, the loss from 
October to May is about thirty-three per cent, 


BUSHELS. 


The dimensions of the bushel are 18% inches inner diameter; 19% inches 
outer diameter, and 8 inches deep; and when heaped the cone is not to be less 
than 6 inches high, which makes a heaped bushel equal to 1% struck ones, 


HE THAT WOULD THRIVE MUST RISE AT FIVE. 


—— == 


HOW TO MEASURE EAR CORN IN THE CRIB. 


Measuring corn in the crib is at best an estimate. Much 
depends upon the condition of the corn. A bushel of corn means 


either a bushel of shelled corn or ear corn enough to make a bushel 
f shelled corn. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet and that again by 
the width in feet, multiply the result by 4 nd cut off theright hand figure and 
you have the contents in bushels of shelled corn. 

Example: How many bushels of shelled corn in acrib of corn in the ear, 
20 feet long, 10 feet high and 8 feet wide? 

Solution: 20X10X8x4=640.0 bushels. Ans. 


b a is the result when 2% cubic feet or 4320 cubic inches are taken fora 
ashel. 


Vounting ae cubic inches ina bushel multiply by. SODNICEBCO NE EION 


oe 4000 * oo 4“ ss 66 “ 
oe 3900 a as os we oe oe 443 
“a 3800 Me é AA FA By, CRS ROOTS Canc tence 


455 
_ ia each of these cases cut off the three right hand figures after multiply- 
ing. The result will be the number of bushels. There is often a disagreement 
im measuring ear cornin the crib. As will be seen from the above, the differ 
ances result from taking a different number of cubic inches to the bushel. 


Here is another very simple rule: 


Multiply the cubic feet by 4 and divide the product by 9. 

Example: A crib of corn is 15 feet long, 8 feet wide and 9 feet high. How 
@aany bushels of corn does it contain? 

Solution: 15x8XxX9=1080x4—4320+9—480 bushels. 

This allows 2% cubic feet, or about 3900 cubic inches for a bushel. me 

This rule is not only very simple but is very frequently used. It will hold 
atin good dry corn. 

When the crib is flared at the side multiply half the sum of the top ang 
pottom widths in feet by the perpendicular height in feet, and then again by 


we length in feet, This gives the number of cubic feet. Then proceed as 
Wo 
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HOW TO ESTIMATE THE CONTENTS OF A PILE OF 
GRAIN, POTATOES, ETC. 
Rule.—Put the commodity in the form ofa heap. Then multiply the diarn~ 


eter in feet by itself, and then again by the height in feet, and divide the 
result by 4, and you have the approximate contents in bushels. 


Example: How many bushels in a heap of grain 6 feet in 
diameter and 3 feet high? 
Solution: 6X6X3+4=27 bushels. Ans. 


HOW TO FIGURE UP A LOAD OF GRAIN. 


Rule.—Find the total number of pounds and divide that by the 
ewumber of pounds tn one bushel and it will equal the number of 
bushels. 

Example: How many bushels in 2840 pounds of wheat, and, 
what will it cost at 90 cents per bushel? 

Solution: 2840+60=47 bushels and 20 pounds or 474 bushels. 


47% X 90c.=842.60, Ans. 


HOW TO USE THE GRAIN TABLE. 

The heavy type column represents the weight of the load, and 
the number of bushels and pounds are at the right under the king 
af grain. 

Example: Hew many bushels of oats im 2490 pounds? 

Answer; %% bushels and 26 pounds, 


360 if 3@ WHALES, TRY AN OIL WELL, 


ROW TO FIND THE NUMBER OF BUSHELS IN A LOAD 
OF GRAIN AT SIGHT. 


a...,| Oats. | Corn,r Barley. | Wheat. .,,| Oats. | Corn, rye. | Bariey, | Wheat. 
Weg't! 35'Ibs. | 56 kbs. | 48 Ibs. | 60 Ibs. ||es't| 32 tbs. | 56 tbe, | 48dbac | 60 Ibs. 


—— 


Bus | Lbs/Bus |Lbs | Bus |Lbs|Bus | Lbs Bus | Lbs |Bus |Lbs |Bus |Lbs |Bus | Lbs 
00} 46 26 | 44 | 81 | 12] 25 | 00 62 6 33 | 30 
4510) 47 | 06 | 26 | 54 | 31 | 22 | 25 | 10 |]2020] 63 | 04 | 36 | 04 | 42 | 04 | 33 } 40 


8990} 62 | 06 | 85 | 304 41 | 221 33 | 10 |12500) 78 | 04 44 13 
6 | 52 
2000] 62 | 16 | 85 | 40 | 41 1 32 | 33 | 20 2510) 78 | 14 | 44 | 46 | 52 tt tt 50 


The census of 1890 gives in round numbers the f i i 
: I > following figur 
Aes oaatiias of ee seer ish aes 217% millions; sweet Potetaede 44 be 
ZAONS 5 ,143 millions; cherri y illi : ili ; 
: pina ae ae ees monlions peaches, 864% millions; peara, 
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HOW TO FIND THE NUPBER OF BUSHELS IN A LOAD 
OF GRAIN AT SIGHT. 


SS 


.,,| Oats. Corn, rye, Barley.| Wheat. .,,| Oats. | Corn, rye. | Barley. | Wheat: 
Weig't.| 32 lbs. | 56 iba. | 48 lbs. | 60 lbs. Weig’t.) 32 lbs. | 56 lbs. | 48 lbs. | 60. bs. 


Bus |Lbs |Bus | Lbs | Bus | Lbs} Bus |Lbs Bus |Lbs|Bus| Lbs | Bus |Lbe |Bus | Lbs 
2520) 78 | 24 | 45 | 00 | 52 | 24 | 42 | 00 |/38020) 94) 12 | 53 | 52 | 62 | 44 50 | 40 
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3010) 94 | 02 | 53 | 42 | 62 | 34 | 50 | 10 | ) i 
F wr 


Tne census of 1890 gives, in round numbers, the following asthe productions 
of “he cereals forthat year: Corn. 2,122 million bushels: oats, 809 million bushela : 
wheat 489 millior bushels; and barley, 73 million bushels, 


FIREFLIES SHINE ONLY WHEN IN MOTION. 
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lue Grass 
Meal 
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Clover 
B 
Seed, 
Dried 
Peaches. 

Sweet 

Potatoes. 
Potatoes. 

Corn 
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HOW TO FIND THE COST OF COAL, HAY, ETC., AT SIGH’. 
Cost per Pound or Ten. 


le gl 
wo.lel¢e|¢ ses es es ¢s os gis als gis als als als ¢ 
S- | 25 | 50 | 75 |1 00/2 00/3 00/4 00/5 00/6 00/7 00/8 00/9 00|10 00)11 00/12 co 
3)... eeesleoses 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 
Used) Se45! |serns|ie5os 1 if 1 a 2 2 3 8 4 4 
UES 6 ||So0n| aus 1 1 2 2 3 3 4 4 5 6 6 
QO Saectin /A1 | Ald 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 phe e) 
BO case) aia 2 3 5 6 8 9) It) 12) 14 17} 13 
40) lf 1) 2 2 4 6 8} 10} 12) 14) 16) 18 22) 24 
50} 1) LY 2) 8 5 8 10; 38} 15) 18! 20) 23 28} 80 
60! i) 62) 2] 8 6 9} 12) 15) 18) 21] 24) 27 33] 86 
YAU foo Be a) 9 7] ii) 14) 18) 2k) 25] 28; 32 89] 42 
OOM WA eralyncsin 64 8} 12) 16] 20) 24) 28] 32) 8 44 48 
SOLS A. 12). 8] 65 9} 14) 18) 23) 27) 32) 86] 41) 45] 50} 54 
100; 3) 3) 4 5 10) 15) 20) 25) 30; 35) 40] 45) 50) 55] 60 
200} 3} 5) 8] 10) 20! 380! 40) 50) 60} 70 90) 1 00) 1 10} 1 20 
O00; =4| 8 Wd) 15) 80) 45! 60) 75} 90) 1 05] 1 20) 1 35} 1 50] 1 65] 1 80 
400; 5) 10) 15) 20) 40) 60} 80) 1 00) 1 20) 1 40] 1 60) 1 80} 2 GO} 2 20] 2 40 
500} 6) 13} 19) 25) 50) 75) 1 00) 4 25) 4 50} 1 75] 2 00) 2 25] 2 5G! 2 75) 3 00 
600} 8} 15) 23) 30) 69} 90) 1 20} 1 50) 1 80) 2 10) 2 40} 2 70} 8 08] 8 380] 8 60 
700| 9] 18] 26) 85; 70) 1 05] 1 40] 1 75) 2 10) 2 45) 2 80) 8 15] 8 50] 8 85] 4 20 
806} 10) 20; 30} 46) 80) 1 20] 1 60} 2 00} 2 40) 2 80} 3 20) 3 GO} 4 G0) 4 40) 4 80 
$00; 11) 23) 84) 45} 90) 1 35] 1 80} 2 25] 2 70) 3 15) 3 60} 4 05) 4 50) 4 95) 5 40 
1000} 13] 25) 38) 50) 1 00) 1 50) 2 00) 2 50} 3 CO} 3 50] 4 00} 4 HO} 5 GO} 5 50] 6 00 
1100) fi} 28) 41) 55) 1 10) 1 65) 2 20) 2 75) 3 30} 8 85) 4 40} 4 95] 5 59} 6 05} 6 60 
1200} 15] 30) 45) 60) 1 20) 1 80} 2 40) 8 00) 3 60} 4 20] 4 80} 5 40) 6 00) 6 60} 7 20 
1300, 16) 33) 49) 65) 1 30) 1 95) 2 60) 3 25) 3 90} 4 55) 5 20) 5 85! 6 50) 7 15) 7 80 
1400} 48] 35) 53) 70} 1 40) 2 10) 2 80} 3 50) 4 20) 4 90} 5 60) 6 80} 7 G0) 7 70) 8 40 
1500} 19] 388) 56} 175) 1 50) 2 25) 8 00} 3 75) 4 50) 5 25] 6 O00} 6 75) 7 50} 8 25) 9 00 
1600] 20] 40} 60} 80) 1 60] 2 40} 3 20) 4 00) 4 80 5 60} 6 40) 7 20) 8 00/ 8 80) 9 60 
1700} 21] 48) 64) 85) 1 70} 2 55/ 3 40) 4 25) 5 10} 5 95) 6 80} 7 65} 8 50] 9 85)10 20 
1800] 23] 45} 68] 80) 1 80) 2 70) 3 60} 4 50| 5 40) 6 30} 7 20) 8 10; 9 GO| 9 90}10 80 
0} 24} 48) 71) 95) 1 90) 2 85) 3 80} 4 75) 5 70) 6 G5] 7 60) 8 55) 9 50/10 45/11 40 
AUTOR) 25} 50, 75/1 00} 2 00] 3 00) 4 00/5 00) 6 00) 7 00) 8 00) 9 00/10 G0}11 00/12 00 
6 | 50/1 00/1 50/2 00) 4 00) 6 00| 8 00|10 00/12 00/14 00/16 00/18 00}20 60\22 00)24 00 
3 * | 75/1 50|2 253 00} 6 09} 9 CO}12 00/15 04/18 00/21 00/24 00/27 00)30 00/33 00/36 00 
& ** 14 60/2 00/8 00/4 GO} 8 00/12 00/16 60/20 00/24 CU/28 00/32 00/36 00)40 09/44 00/48 00 
5“ 125/23 60)8 75/5 00110-00115 G0120 00/25 00/30 00/35 00:40 00:45: 60/50 00155 :00;60'00 


Exemplo: What is the cost of 1300 pounds of coal at $4.50 per ton? 


1300 Ibs. @$4.00 _ $2.60 
Solution: 4309 }bs.@ 50c = 33 


$2.93 Ans. 


Example: Whatis the cost of 1740 pounds of hay at $8.00 per ton ? 
~ Solution: 1740X8-+-2=$6.968 Ans. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, IRON, GOLD, ETC., FOR 1907. 
TAKEN FROM THE U. S. CENSUS REPORT. 


Anthracite coaJ... 76,432,421 tons Petroleum .. ...166,095,835 barrels 
Bituminous coal,, 394,759,112 ** Steele. . 23,362,594 tons 
Pigslrom pee essen reo sly sO lies Salt.. ......0-c0.0-- 29,704,128 barrels 
(SYST VOU cpanel e DEM a a 4,274,827 ounces SILC mene tlawrars 56,514,700 ounces 
Copper . 868,999,471 pounds Zinc.....,.......... 228,745 tons 
Cement . 52,230,342 barrels Mead i eke coves 865,166 ‘* 
17,211,039 pounds Mineral Waters.... 52,060,520 gallons 


24 Standard 


364 ONLY THE AOTIVE CAN HOPE TO SHINE. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES FROM CENSUS 


Cost of Value of 
Employes. Wages. Materials. Products. 
Agricultural Implements..... 42,544 $ 21,811,761 $ 31,603,265 $ 81,271,651 


Bicycles .......-.. 00. eeletetctere sie 2,231 1,267,411 786 180 2,970,035 
Book Making............-..-. 18,815 6,903,951 6,007,417 17,067,780 
Boots and Shoes............- 184,275 92,919,349 146,801,968 280,215,185 
Buttons aosedcersecsesccec sma coe 1,673,876 1,551,603 4,216,795 
Carpets .....secscessevccvcsess 31,213 12,438,631 29,582,138 49,996,373 
Cloth ne ese. <0 5» se veccesens 353,463 153,576,095 237,096,809 503,258,566 


Tron and Steel............+-+ 193,558 104,477,194 356,219,162 624,592,775 
OW OITY Wels 'slelecicdivicie esis eiemssicicoy LO;009 10,857,967 16,593,660 36,215,511 
PAGUOLB) [omiemieasicirsete sic aieceese slat, OLD 31,678,166 80,230,532 189,775,639 
Printing .........0...s.ceese0. 166,093 © 105,569,181 69,426,553 276,911,943 
Tobacco and Cigars......... 185,927 64,792,006 92,304,317 211,746,623 


oo 


Wy, \ \ i a 
Ss ‘si YW, 


HOW TO USE THE WAGES TABLE. 
EXAMPLE: 
Find the amount due for 7 months, 19 days, at $19.00 a month 
Mor) 9 monthaty.c acces teh ne aieulemvanistelwe ..- $183.00 
For 19 days....... -. 18.88 


Total ‘amount! sevice vuek vewardele o.vokiisinerdeletwates Gite $146.88 


see 


oe the amount due for 1 year, 8 months and 3 days, at $26.00 a 
month. 

For 1 year @ $26.00 per month..... ....c. cece cece cee 0000 $912.00 

For 8 months @ $26.00 per month Pancevene es "at eee oe 

Tor'3 days @ $26.00 per month...... ..cscsccesccsvecesscs = 9.00 


Total AMOUNE sie ais singin a's saci oacieheteieeeoleaee ore Lea SUEO LO 
To find the wages st ve) take it for a ea and pred ary 
ee oo“ oe es ose 5.00, oe “ 10 00. “ +“ ee 2. 
rn Ts ©) ry 6.00, + os 1200, * “ “ 9 
% 8 666 ey se 8.00, io % 16.00, “ “ eo. 
& « os 60 ry 8.00, ot “ x $8 “ 3 3. 


BICYCLE RIDERS MOVE OR FALL, 365 


MONTHLY WAGES TABLE.* 
HOW TO CALCULATE THE WAGES OF HIRED HELP AT SIGHT. 


42) 46] 50} 54) 58] 62] 65] 68 
85] .92}_1.00] 1.08] 1.15} 1.23] 1.3i| 1.88 
1.27|_1.38] 1.50|" 1.62] 1.73] 1.85) 1.96] 2.08 
1.69] 1.85 0] 2.15] 2.81) 2.46) 2.62] 2.77 


2.12) 2.31 3.08) 8.27] 8.48 


——$<—— | | ee [| fl te he 


2.54] 2.77 


5.54)" 5.88] 6.23 
6.54| 6.92 


ake eo 

__-46| 1.38] 8.23] 4.62} 5.08 6.48 
_-50|" 1.50" 8.50)" 5.00 
~54l 1.62] 3.77 


7.38) 7.85} 8.31 
8.00} 8.50} 9.00 
8.62) 9.15} 9.69 


7.00 
7.00) 7.54) 8.08 
7.50) 8.08} 8.65 


| ec as (a pes 


8.50] 9.15) 9.81 
9.00] 9.69 


5.12 


9.50) 10.28 


11.69) 12.42) 13.15 


5.38 


ef | 


10.00} 10.77 


10.50) 11.31 


5.65 


12.31) 13.08] 13.85 


—— | —___ | ——_ 


13.54) 14.38} 15.23 


14.15) 15.04) 15.92 


5.92 


6.19 


15.38} 16.35) 17.34 


15.00) 16.00) 17.00) 18.00 
28.00} 30.00} 32.00) 34.00] 36.00 


acti Oly | ceed] CES (Pahl Es ee 


tied) Dads) | maa ets |e) 


42.00) 45.00 


48.00} 51.00 


56.00) 60.00 


64.00} 68.00 


65.00] 70.00] 75. 


80.00) 85.00 


0] 84.00] 90.00 


96.00|102. 00 


56.00} 80.00) 88.00 


144.00|156 .00}168.00)180.00/192.00}204.00 


———| —— | ———___ | —____—__| ———_ 


11 |i1.00| 88.00 is 
i. yx|12.00| 86.00) 84.00 |120.00|152..00 


*26 working days in a month. 


FAMILIES, DWELLINGS AND OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 


According to the census of 1900 there were in the United States a total of 
16,239,797 families and 14,474,777 dwellings. The total number of homes of 
private families was 16,006,437. Of these homes 7,218,755 were owned by the 
occupants and the rest were rented. 
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MONTHLY WAGES TABLE.* 
HOW TO CALCULATE THE WAGES OF HIRED HELP AT SIGHT. 


eee fee | ce | re | ee 


os 


| fe | | 


n,n nee ee eS et 


| ee | | oe | es 


er, fa: cm re | cc ee 


ah a a a es 


os | | | | — | - | | 


21.10 
22.81 
23.43 


| | — | | — — | ——___ | 


. 
| | | | - |__| | 
— | ————_| ——_| ______| —___| ____-- 


| oe | — | ——- | —— —_ | 
wee | | J | — | 


— | —__—§__ | j —— | ___—_]} fj S| 


96 .00/100.00}]104.00]108.00)112.00/116.00 
100.G0} 105.00} 110.00/115.00/120.00)125.00, 180.00/135. 


—— | —_—_ | —_-_—__ |__| ——.-—} —_____ | _-_ 
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——— | | ee | ef ee ——— | ———_—- 
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————— | | ef | | 


e) 


ce cant 


*26 working days in a month. 


OzFro1a®, FrevEEs.—The avorage weekly wages of workmen in the United 
fitatee for the year 1891 is as follows: Plambors, $19.00; Carpentors, $15.2¢ 
Gasfittera, $11.00; Blackemiths, $18.42; Cigarmake.c 210.08; Printers, $16.423 
Rinsmiths, G1425: Porters. $3.68. 


4 ROCKING-HORSE MAKES MOTION, BUT NO PROGRESS. 36”. 


MONTHLY WAGES TABLE.* 
HOW To CALCULATE THE WAGES OF HIRED HELP AT SIGHT. 


ime! $30 | $31 $32) $33 | $34 | $35 | $36 | $37] $38 | $39 | $40 


—— | | ee = | | — |. 


1 1.15} 1.19] 1.23) 1.27] 1.31! 1.35] 1.88/ 1.42) 1.46] 1.50! 1.54 


2 2.31] 2.38] 2.46] _2.54| 2.62] 2.60] 2.77] 2.65| 2.92] 3.00f 3108 
3 8.46] 8.58] 3.69] 3.81] 3.92| 4.04) 4:15) 4.27| 4.38] 4.50) 4.62 
a 4.62)" 4.77|_4.92]__5.08}" 5.23] _5.38| 5.54 5.85] 6.00} 6.15 
6 5.77| :5.96| 6.15] 6.85) 6.54] 6.73) 6.92 7.50) 7.69 
6 6.92) 7.15] 7.38) 7.62)" 7.85] 8.08) 8.31) 8.54! 8.77| 9.00] 9.23 
7 8.08} 8.35) 8.62} 8.88] 9.15} 9.42! 9.69 70.50) 10.77 
8 9.23] 9.54) 9.85]__10.15} 10.46) 10.77| 11.08] 11.38] 11.69| 12.00] 12.31 
Tang) 10.38} 10.73] 11.08) _11.42/11.77) 12. 12|12.46] 12.81] 13.15| 13.50] 13.85 
10 |_ 11.54) 11.92)"12.31] 12.69] 13.08) 13.46] 13.85 15.00) 15.38 
11 | 12.69) 13.12] 13.54| 13.96] 14.38] 14.81| 15.23 16.50| 16.92 
12 13.85] 14.31) 14.77] 15.28] 15.69] 16.15) 16.62 18.00} 18.46 
“13 15.00|" 15.50) 16.00} 16.50} 17.00) 17.50) 18.00 19.50} 20.00 
14 | 16.15) 16.69] 17.23] 17.77] 18.31) 18.85| 19.38 21.00| 21.54 
“15 17.31) 17.88] 18.46} 19.04| 19.62] 20.19| 20.77 22.50) 23.07 
16 18.46, 19.08) 19.69) 20.31] 20.92] 21.54] 22.15 24.00} 24.62 
AT 19.62] 20.27) 20.92] 21.58] 22.23] 22.88| 23.54 25.50] 26.15 
‘J8_|_20.77/" 21.46)" 22.15) 22.85) 23.54] 24.23) 24.92 27.00] 27.69 
19 | 21.92)" 22.65] 23.88] 24.12] 24.85] 25.58) 26.31 98.50} 29.28 
20 | 23.08] 23.85] 24.62) 25.38] 26.15| 26.92] 27.69 30.00 80.77 
“21 |" 24.23) 25.04) 25.85) 26.65] 27.46] 28.27] 29.08 $1.50| 82.33 
22 | 25.38) 26.28) 27.08] 27.92) 28.77] 29.62] 30.46 $3.00] 33.85 
23} 26.54] 27.42] 28.31, 29.19] 30.08] 30.96) 31.85 34.50) 35.88 
24 | 27.69] 28.62} 29.54) 30.46] 31.38] 32.3i| 33.23 36.00] 36:92 
26 | 28.85] 29.81) 30.77) 31.73] 32.69] 33.65] 34.62 37.50) 38.46 
1 Mo.|~ 30.00] $1.00] 32.00) 33.00) 84.00) 35.00] 36.00 39.00| 40.00 
2} 60.00) 62.00} 64.00] 66.00} 68.00| 70.00] 72.00 78.00] 80.00 
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_10 "300. 00 00) 810.00 “00 "320.00 00} 330. “00 310. 00 350. 00 360. 00 370. 00 380. 00 300.00 £00.00 
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il 330.00 00 “341.00 00} 352.00 cand “363. 00|374.00|385 . 00/396. 00]407 .00|418.00|429.00)440.00 


ae #28 working days in a month. , Se HITT: Coy 
Compare the following figures with those on previous pages, the average 
weekly wages being given in each case: 
f Bricklayers. Masons. Carpenters. Blacksmiths. Hodcarriers. Porters. 
Jand, $7.56 7.68 7.66 7.37 4,94 4.70 
ny, 4.21 4.87 4,11 4.00 2.02 3.08 
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How to Calculate the WEIGHT of Coal in a Bin or Box. 


A solid cubic foot of anthracite coal weighs about 93 pounds. 
When broken for use it weighs about 54 pounds. Bituminous 
coal when broken up for use weighs about 50 pounds. 


Rule—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and 
again by the breadth in feet, and this result by 54 for anthracite 
coal, or by 50 for bttuminoys coal, and the result will equal the 
number of pounds. 

To find the number of tons, divide by 2,000. 

Example: A coal bin is ten feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5 feet 
high. How many tons of anthracite coal will it hold? 

Solution: 10X8x5x54—21,600. 21,600 + 2,000—10 tons and 
1,600 pounds. 

_ Amount of Charcoal in a Bin. 

Multiply length, breadth, and height (all in inches) together, 
and divide by 2571, the number of cubic inches ina bushel of 
charcoal. 

How to Find the Number of Cords ina Pile of Wood. 

A cord of wood is a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet high and con- 
tains 128 cubic feet. 

Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the width in feet and that result by 
tis tant in feet and divide the product by 128 and you have the number of 
cords. 

Example: How many cords in a pile of wood 4 feet wide, 7 feet high, 24 


feet long. ; 
Solution; 4X7X24=672 cubic feet. 672+-128=5%4 cords. Ans. 


A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet when the wood is cut 
4 feet long. It is an error to suppose that a cord should always 
contain 128 cubic feet, as, for instance, cooking stove wood is 
seldom over 29 inches in width when corded, but the width is 
counted the same asif it was fourfeet. As for instance in the 
following example: 

Rule.—Multiply the length of the pile by the height, and divide 
by 32. 
i Example:—How many cords are contained in a piie of stove 
wood 17 feet long, 6 feet high and 19 inches in width? 

Solution: 17 length X 6 height—102; 102+32—8,% cords, 
—Ans, 
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HOW TO FIND THE WEIGHT OF CATTLE BY MEASURE- 
TIENT. 


To find the approximate weight, measure as follows: 1. The 
girth behind the shoulders. 2. The length from the fore-part of 
the shoulder-blade along the back to the bone at the tail, in a vere 
tical line with the buttocks. Then multiply the square of the 
girth in feet by five times the length in feet. Divide the product 
by 1.5 for average cattle (if cattle be very fat, by 1.425; if very 
lean, by 1.575) and the quotient will be the dressed weight of the 
quarters. Thus: The girth of a steer is 6.5 feet, and the length 
from the shoulder-blade to the tail bone is 5.25. The square of 
6.5 is 42.25, and 5 times 5.25 is 26.25. Multiplying these together 
gives 1109.0625, which, when divided by 1.5, produces 739.375 lbs. 
the approximate net weight of the steer after being dressed. 


THE SHORT METHOD. 


Multiply the distance around the animal (back of the fore- 
shoulder) by itself, and then multiply that result by 17.5 and you 
have the weight of the animal (nearly.) 


WEIGHT OF HOGS. 


What will be the cost of 3345 pounds of live hogs, at $3.25 per hundrad 
weight?—Seo table, next page. 


8300 @ 3.25=107.25. 
45 @ 3.25= 1.46. 


108.71. Ans. 


WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 


What will 2255 pounds of live cattle cost, at $2.65 per hundred weight# 
2200 @ $2.50=$55.00. 
55 @ 2.50= 1.38. 
2200 @ 15c. 3.30. 


$59.76. Ans. 
What will 5625 pounds of live cattle cost at $3.45 per hundred weight? 
4000 @ $3.25= $130.00 


25= 52, 


$19+,06 
N 


. B.—In above example get the amount first from table for the 2200 pou d 
at $2.50, then for 55 pounds. Now you have the am 2, vindfed 
weight. To make it $2.65, take from TAROUnt of tae at eee 


the table th 
hundred weight, e the amount of 2255 at 15c. per 


and you will have the amount for all at $2.65 per cwt. 


THOSE "WHO DO, 4RE LIKELY TO TURN UP IN JAIL. 37) 


HOG AND CATTLE TABLE. 


The first column gives the number of pounds, and the top of eaci 
column the price per hundred weight. 


—— 


WEIGHT. | oc. | 1Uc. | loc. | 2Uc. | ovc. | 4UCc. 60c. | 70c. } 80c. | 90c. 
02, 02) .02/ 08 
03, 04) 04.05 
06] .07} 08}. 08 
09] 11} 612) 8 
12) 14) 016) .18 
PAB) 218)" 20]. -28 
18} 2) 241.27 
21, 25] 628). 82 
241.28) 682.36 
27) 82) 636) al 
80) 35] £40) 4B 
.33| — .89 50 
36] 42 ?.5A 
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é 45, 53 68 

A .48] = 56 S12 

5 a -51] =—.60 W 
; - 54) .63 81 
- 5 5 aay easy Re] 
‘ : . 5 AO d -60} —.70 90 
s10}2. E80 240i RON > 28 -CO} 1.20) 1.40 1.80 
S15 | ue SO ee do ln 00!) oO. c0ll ek. 1.80; 2.10 2.70 
20} .40) .60| .80] 1.20) 1.60} 2.00} 2.40) 2.80 8.60 
625) .50) 75) 1.00] 1.50] 2.00) 2.50) 8.00) 3.50 4.50 
.30] .60) .90} 1.20} 1.80] 2.40) 3. 3.60); 4.20) 4. 5.40 
+35}  .70| 1.05} 1.40] 2.10] 2.80) 3.50) 4.20) 4.90) 5. 6.30 
40}  .80} 1.20} 1.60] 2.40] 3.20) 4.00) 4.80) 5.60) 6. 7.20 
645}  .90} 1.85} 1.80} 2.70] 3.60) 4.50] 5.40) 6.30) 7. 8.10 
50} 1.00) 1.50) 2.00} 3.00] 4.00) 5.00) 6.00} 7.00) 8. 9.00 
.55} 1.10} 1.65} 2.20} 3.30) 4.40) 5.50} 6.60) 7.70) 8. 9.90 
“60| 1.20) 1.80] 2.40] 3.60) 4.80! 6.00) 7.20) 8.40} 9.60) 10.80 
-65| 1.30] 1.95| 2.60) 3.90} 5.20) 6.50) 7.80} 9.10) 10.40) 11.70 
“70| 1.40] 2.10] 2.80} 4.20) 5.60} 7.00) 8.40) 9.80) 11.20) 12.60 
“75! 1.50] 2.25] 3.00] 4.50] 6.00) 7.50) 9.00] 10.50} 12.00) 13.5¢ 
“80! 1.60] 2.40! 3.20] 4.80} 6.40) 8.00) 9.60} 11.20] 12.80) 14.4¢ 
<85| 1.70] 2.55| 3.40} 5.10) 6.80} 8.50) 10.20 -60) 15.30 
.90| 1.80] 2.70} 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 9.00) 10.80 40} 16.20 
“95| 1.90] 2.85] 3.80} 5.70) 7.60} 9.50) 11.40 -20) 17.10 
1.00] 2.00] 3.00} 4.00} 6.00] 8.00] 10.00) 12.00 00} 18.00 
1.05] 2.10} 3.15] 4.20] 6.30) 8.40) 10.50) 12.60 80) 18.90 
1.10] 2.20] 3.30) 4.40} 6.60] 8.80) 11.00) 13.20 .60! 19.80 
1.15] 2.30] 3.45] 4.60] 6.90] 9.20 13.80 40} 20.70 
1.20] 2.40] 3.60] 4.80) 7.20] 9.60 14.40, 201 21.60 
4.25, 2.50| 3.75} 5.00) 7.50] 10.00 15.00 00] 22.50 
1.30] ~* 60) 8.90} 5.20) 7.80] 10.40 15.60 80] 23.40 
1.35] 2..0] 4.05) 5.40} 8.10) 10.80 16.20 60} 24.80 
1.40] 2.80} 4.20} 5.60) 8.40] 11.20 16.80 40) 25.20 
1.45] 2.90] 4.35} 5.80) 8.70] 11.60 17.40 20] 26.16 
1.50) 8.00] 4.50} 6.00) 9.00} 12.00 18.00 00] 27.00 
1.55] 8.10] 4.65} 6.20) 9.30) 12.40 18.60 80] 27.90 
1.60] 3.20] 4.80) 6.40| 9.60) 12.80 19.20) 60] 28.80 
1.65, 3.30] 4.95) 6.60 9.90) 13.20 19.80 40) 29.70 
: 3.40! 5.10} 6.80) 10.20) 13.60 20.40 .20} 30.60 
8.50] 5.25) 7.00) 10. 21.00! .00} 81.50 

8.60} 5.40| 7.20 21.60) 80} 32.40; 

3.70) 5.55( 7.40 22.20 60} 33.86 

8.80] 5.70) 7.60 22.80 40) 34.20 

8.90} 5.85] 7.80 23.40 .20} 35.10 

4.00} 6.00) 8.00 £00} | 32.00) 86.0 


i2 VO ONZ WAS VER LOST ON A STRAIGHT ROAD 


MOG AND CATTLE TABLE. 


The jirst column gives the number 


of pounds and the top 


column the price per hundred weight. 


“Weight. |g1.00192.00'92.50192.75($3.00|$3.25|$3.50 $3.75|84.001$4.25|84.50 
; 06 


3. Bira\ he 08/08} .08} Ss -10) 11] 12) 12] 018) 
B. .05{ 10] .18] 14). 15) 16]. 18], 19] 20], 28 (23 
20..... 10} 20} ~=.25} ~.28] 80] 83} .85] .38) 40} 4k! 45 
Pe Soscigtia 45] 80] 88] 41) 645] ~ «-.49) 53} 56] BU} B68 
20..... 20, .40| 650} = 655] 60] = 65} | 270) S75}. 80} 85] 
25 occ. 25] 50] .63} = .69].75] 8] 88} 94] 1.00) 1.06) 1.13 
30.0. 30] .60} 75] = .83] 90]. 98} « 1.05] 1.18) 1.20] 1.28) 1.386 
Bete: 85] 70] 88) 96} 1.05} 1.14) 1.23) 1.81) 1.40] 1.49) 1.58 
&0..... .46) 80} 2.00] 1.10} 1.20] 1.80} 1.40) 1.50] 1.60] 1.70) 1.80 
45.....{ .45) 90} 1.18] 1.24] 1.35] 1.46] 1.58} 1.69] 1.80} 1.91) 2.08 
50”... 50| 1.00] 1.25] 1.88] 1.50] 1.63] 1.75) 1.88] 2.00] 2.13} 2.25 
56.... 55] 1.10) 1.88} 1.51] 1.65] 1.79} 1.93] -2.06) 2.20] 2.34) 2.48 
60. 60} 1.20] 1.50) 1.63] 1.80) 1.95] 2.10) 2.25) 2.40] 2.55| 2.70 
65..... 65] 1.30] 1.63] 1.79) 1.95] 2.11) 2.28) 2.44) 2.60] 2.76] 2.98 
70. 70} 1.40] 1.75| 1.98] 2.10} 2.28} 2.45) 2.68) 2.80) 2.98) 3.15 
75., 75] 1.50] 1.88] 2.06] 2.25] 2.44) 2.63) 2.81] 8.00] $8.19) 3.38 
80.. -80] 1.60! 2.00] 2.20] 2.40] 2.60) 2.80] 8.00] 8.20} 8.40} 3.60 
85.... .85] 1.70} 2.18} 2.84] 2.55] 2.76] 2.98} 8.19] 8.40} 3.61]_ 3.88 
90.....{ '.90} 1.80] 2.25] 2.48) 2.70) 2.98). 3.15] 3.38) 3.60] 3.88 ¢.05 
95... .95] 1.90] 2 38] 2.61] 2.85] 8.08] 8.33] 3.56] 38.80} 4.04, 4.28 
100..... 4.00} 2.00) 2.50) 2.75] 8.00} 3.25] 3.50} 8.75] 4.00) 4.25) 4.50 
200.. 2.00} 4.00], 5.00] 5.50} 6.00] 6.50] 7.00] 7.50} 8.00} 8.50] 9.00 
800..... 3.00] 6.00] 7.50] 8.25] 9.00} 9.75) 10.50] 11.25) 12.00] 12.75] 13.50 
400..... 4.00] 8.00) 10.00] 11.00] 12.00] 13.00] 14.00] 15 00} 16.00] 17.00} 18.00 
600.. 5.00] 10.00] 22.50] 18.75) 15.00] 16.25] 17.50] 18.75) 20.00] 21.25] 22.50 
600...../ 6.00] 12.00] 15.00; 16.50] 18.00] 19.50) 21.00] 22.50) 24.00! 25.50} 27.00 
700.. 7.00] 14.00] 17.50) 19.25] 21.00] 22.75) 24.50] 26.25) 28.00] 29.75) 31.50 
800.. 8.00] 16.00] 20.00] 22.00] 24.00] 26.00) 28.00] 30.00} 32.00} 34.00} 36.00 
900..... 9.00] 18.00] 22.50) 24.75] 27.00} 29.25) 31.50] 33.75) 36.00] 88.25] 40.50 
; .50| 30.00] 32.50] 35.00) 87.50] 40.00] 42.50] 45.00 

33.00] 85.75) 88.50| 41.25| 44.00] 46.75] 40.50 

36.00) 39.00; 42.00] 45.00] 48.00} 51.00] 54.00 

39.00] 42.25] 45.50! 48.75] 52.00) 55.25] 58.50 

.00) 45.50} 49.00] 52.50] 56.00] 59.50} 63.00 

45.00] 48.75] 52.50} 56.25] 60.00} 68.75] 67.50 

48 .00| 52.00] 56.00} 60.00] 64.00} 68.00] 72.00 

51.00] 55.25] 59.50] 63.75} 68.00] 72.25] 76.50 

54.00] 58.50) 63.00] 67.50] 72.00} 76.50] 81.00 

57.U0| 61.75] 66.50) 71.25} 76.60] 80.75] 85.50 

60.00) 65.00] 70.00] 75.00} 80.00] 85.00] 90.00 

63.00] 68.25] 73.50] 78.75] 84.00] 89.25] 94.50 

.00| 71.50] 77.00} 82.50] 88.00] 98.50} 99.00 

69.00] 74.75) 80.50) 86.25] 92.00] 97.75)103.50 

72.00) 78.00] 84.00} 90.00} 96.00/102.00/108.0¢ 

75.00) 81.25) 87.50) 98.75|100.00]106.25/112.50 

78.00) 84.50) 91.00} 97.50|104.00}110.50|117 .00 

81.00) 87.75) 94.50/101.25]108.00)114.75|121 50 

98.00} 105 .00|112.00}119.00/126.00 


ssssssssss 


97.50) 105 .00}112.50)120.00/127 53) 
100.75} 108. 50}116, 25)124 .00}181.75 
104.00/112.00]120.00}128.00}136.00 
107. 25/115 .50)123.75)182.00}140. 25 
110.50}119 00/127 .50)136.00}144.50 
113.75}122 50/131 .25}140.00]148.75 
117 .00}126 .00\135.00)144 00/153 .00 
120.25)129.50)138.75)148.00}157 .25 
128 50/133 .00)142.50/152.00)161.50: 
126 .75|136 .50)146.25|156.00}165.75 


130.00!140.00!150.00}160.001170.00 
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READY RECKONER. 


flow to Find the Price of any Number of Pounds, Yards, 
Pieces or Bushels. 


The first column gives the NumBER—the top columns the PErcEs. | 
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374 THE ASS BRAYS AT THE DOG FOR BARKING. 


READY RECKONER—Continued. 


The first column gives the NUMBER—the top columns the PRICES. 


fies, | 120. | 12%c. | 18c. | 14c. | 15c. | 16c. | 16% c. | 17c. | 18c.118%0. | 19c.| 20c.| 2is. 
2| .24) .25 -26; .28) .30] .82] .33% 84 3714} .BB) 42 
: .36,  .871%4 39{ .42) .45) .48! .50 -oL : f 
5 
8 
7 
8 


80 18744 1.95} 2.10 2.40| 2.50. | 2.55] 2.7u| 2.8144 | 2/85 
; ‘00 


a 
a 


1.05 
1.20 
1.35 
1.50 
1.65 
1.80 
1.95 ; 
A 2.10 2. 
1 2.25 3. 
a CPE cee : 
: } ‘g9| 3. 8.40] 3 
18 | 2.16] 2.25 | 2.34] 2.59] 2.70 8.00 | 8.06) 8.24] 8.8744 | 8.42] 8.60] 3.% 
19 | 2.28) 2.3714] 2.47] 2.66] 2.85] 8.04 3.16% | 3.23) 3.421 3.56% | 3:61 3.801 3:9 
20 | 2.40] 2.50 | 2.60] 2.80] 3.00] 3.20] 3.8334 | 3.40] 3.60] 3.75 |, 3.801 4.001 4.96 
21} 2.52] 2.6214] 2.73] 2.94] 3.15] 3.36] 8.50. | 3.57] 3.73] 3.933% | 3.99] 4.20] 441 
22 | 2.64) 2.75 | 2.86] 3.08] 3.30] 3.52/ 3.6634 | 3.74] 3.96] 4.12% | 4.18] 4.40! 4.63 
23 | 2.76] 2.8744] 2.90] 3.291 3.45] 3.68] 3.8334 | 8.91] 4.14] 4.3122 | 4/37| 4.60! 4.88 
24 | 2.88| 3.00 | 3.12} 3.36] 8.60] 3.84] 4.00. | 4.08] 4:32] 4.50 | 456] 4.801 5.04 
25 | 8.00] 8.1214] 3.25] 8.50] 3.75] 4.00] 4.1634 | 4.25] 4.50! 4.68% | 4.751 5-001 5.25 
26 | 3.12] 8.25 | 3.38] 3.64] 3.90] 4.16] 4.9334 | 4.491 4.68) 4.87% | 4.941 5.201 5.46 
37 | 3.24| 8.3744] 3.51] 8.78] 4.05] 4.32] 4.50. | 4.59] 4.86] 5.08% | 5-131 5.40 car 
28 | 8.36] 8 3.64] 3.92] 4:2c] 4.43] 4.66% | 4.76] 5.04| 5.25 | 5.32) 5.601 5.88 
29 | 8.48] 8.6214] 3.77| 4.06] 4.35] 4.64] 4.8314 | 4.93] 5.22] 5.48% | 5:51| 5.801 6.09 
80 | 8.60} 8.75 | 3.90] 4.20] 4.50! 4.80] 5. 5.10 6. 
31| 3.72] 8.87%4| 4.03] 4.34 4.65| 4.96) 5. 5.27 8.201 er 
B2 | 8.84| 4 4:16| 4.48] 4.80] 5.12] 5. 5.44 6.40] 6.72 
334 3.96] 4.12%] 4.29] 4.62] 4.95] 5.28 5.61 60] 6.93 
B4, 4.08] 4.25 | 4.42] 4.76 5.101 5.44 5.78 6. 
85} 4.20] 4.8734] 4.55] 4.90] 5.25] 5.60 5.95 7.00 vas 
85 | 4.82) 4.50 | 4.68] 5.04) 5.40) 5.76 6.12 7.20) 7.58 
37 | 4.44] 4.6244] 4.81] 5.18] B.55| 5.92 6.29 7.40| 7.77 
a3] 4.56] 4.75 | 4.94] 5.32] 5.701 6.08} 6. 6.46 1. 
89 | 4.68] 4.8744] 5.67] 5.46] 5.85] 6.241 6.50 | 6.58 Te aie 
40 | 4.80] 5.00 | 5.20] 5.60] 6.00] 6.40) 6.66% | 6.80 00] 8.40 
41 | 4.92] 5.12%] 5.33) 5.74] 6.15] 6.56] 6.83% | 6.97 .20| 8.81 
43] 5.04) 5.25 | 5.46] 5.88] 6.30] 6.721 7.00 | 7.14 : 
48 | 5.16] 5.3714] 5.59] 6.02] 6.45] 6.88] 7.16% | 7.31 60 a 
44 | 5.28] 5.50 | 5.72| 6.16] 6.60| 7.04] 7.83% | 7.48 80| 9.24 
45 | 5.40] 5.6214] 5.85] 6.30] 6.75] 7.201 7.50 | 7.65 00 9.45 
43! 5.52] 5.75 | 5.98] 6.441 6.90] 7.36] 7.66% | 7.92 i 
4 | 5.64] 5.8714] 6.11] 6.58] 7.05] 7.52] 7.8834 | 7:99 ri oer 
48! 5.76] 6.00 | 6.24! 6.72] 7.20] 7.68] 8.00 | 8.16 60] 10.08 
49; 5.88] 6.1214] 6.37] 6.86] 7.85) 7.84] 8.16% | 8.33 80}10.29 
50 | 6.00] 6.25 | 6.50] 7.00] 7.50] 8.00] 8.33% | 8.50 
80 | 7.20] 7.50 | 7.80] 8.401 9.00] 9.60 10.00 ; 00 12°80 
70 | 8.40| 8.75 | 9.16) 9.80/10.50]11.20111.6634 00|14.70 
80 | 9.60/10.00 |10.40/11.20|12.00/12:80]13.3334 .00|16.80 
QO /10.80/11.25 |11.70/12.60/13.50/14.40]15.00 _|15.80116.20116.97 : 
AND [12.00/12.50 _ 4,00|15.00|16 .00|16.66% : 00 2a0 


17.00|18.00/18.7F 


I WOULD RATHER BE RIGHT THAN FRESIDENT. 375 


READY RECKOGNER—Continued. 


The first column gives the NuMBER— the top columns ths PEtcEs, 


ga, | 22c.| 23c.] 24c.] 25e | 26c.| 2Z7c.| 28c. | 29c. | 30c.| Sle. | 82c. | 350, 


ale 
3| .66| 69] .72} .75! 78] 81] .84] .87/ .90} .93] .96] .99 
4| :83| :92] :96] 1.00] 1.04] 1.08] 1.12] 1.16] 1.20] 1:24] 1.28] 1.32 
5 | 1.10] 1.15] 1.20] 1.25] 1.30] 1.85] 1.40] 1.45] 1.50| 1.55] 1.60 | 1.65 
6 | 1.32| 1.38] 1.44] 1.50] 1.56} 1.62] 1.68] 1.74] 1.80] 7.86] 1.92] 1.98 
7| 1.54| 1.61) 1.68] 1.75] 1.82] 1.89] 1.96] 2.03] 2.10] 2.17] 2.24 | 2.31 
8| 1.76| 1.84] 1.92| 2.00] 2.08] 2.16] 2.24] 2.32] 2.40] 2.48] 2.56 | 2.64 
9| 1.98] 2.07| 2.16| 2.25] 2.34] 2.43] 2.52] 2.61} 2.70) 2.79] 2.88 | 2.97 
10 | 2.20] 2.30] 2.40] 2.50] 2.60} 2.70] 2.80] 2.90} 3.00] 3.10] 8.20] 8.30] 
11| 2.42| 2.53| 2.64] 2.75] 2.85] 2.97] 3.08] 3.19] 8.30] 8.41] 3.52 | 3.63 
12 | 2.64| 2.761 2.88) 3.00] 3.12] 3.24] 8.36] 3.48] 3.60] 3.72] 3.84 | 3.98 
18 | 2.96] 2.99] 3.12] 3.25] 3.38] 8.51] 3.64| 8.77] 3.90] 4.03] 4.16 | 4.29 
14| 3.08| 8.221 3.36] 3.50] 8.64| 8.78] 8.92] 4.06] 4.20] 4.34] 4.48 | 4.62 
15 | 3.30| 3.45] 3.60] 3.75) 8.90] 4.05] 4.20] 4.25] 4'50| 4.65] 4.80] 4.05 
16 | 3.52| 3.63] 3.84] 4.00] 4.16] 4.32] 4.48] 4.64) 4.c0! 4.96] 5.12| 5.28 
17 | 3.74] 3.91] 4.08] 4.25] 4.42) 4.59] 4.76] 4.93] 5.10| 5.27] 5.44 | 5.61 
18 | 3.96| 4.14] 4.82] 4.50] 4.68] 4.86] 5.04] 5.22] 5.40] 5.58] 5.76 | 5.94 
10 | 4.18] 4.87| 4.56] 4.75] 4.94| 5.13] 5.32] 5.51] 5.70| 5.89| 6.08 | 6.27 
4.40] 4.60] 4.80] 5.00] 5.20] 5.40] 5.60] 5.80! 6.00] 6.20] 6.40 } 6.60 
21| 4.62) 4.83] 5.04) 5.25] 5.46] 5.67] 5.88] 6.00{ 6.30| 6.51| 6.72 | 6.98 
22 | 4.84] 5.06] 5.28) 5.50] 5.72] 5.94] 6.16] 6.83] 6.60] 6.82] 7.04] 7.26 
28 | 5.06] 5.29] 5.52| 5.75] 5.98] 6.21| 6.44| 6.67| 6.90] 7.13] 7.38 | 7.59 
24 | 5.28| 5.52| 5.76) 6.00} 6.24| 6.48] 6.72] 6.98| 7.20| 7.44| 7.68 | 7.92 
25 | 5.50| 5.75| 6.00] 6.25] 6.50] 6.75] 7.00] 7.25] 7.50] 7.75] 8.C0 | 8.25 
ae | 5.72| 5.98] 6.24] 6.50] 6.76] 7-02] 7.28] 7.54] 7.80| 8.06] 8.32 | 8.58 
27 | 5.94| 6.21| 6.48] 6.75] 7.02] 7.29] 7.56| 7.83] 8.10] 8.37| 8.64 | 8.91 
28 | 6.16| 6.44| 6.72] 7.00] 728] 7.56] 7.84] 8.12] 8.40] 8.68] 8.96 | 9.24 
20 | 6.38] 6.67] 6.96] 7.25] 7.54] 7.83] 8.12] 8.41] 8.70] 8.99| 9.28 | 9.57 
80 | 6.60| 6.90] 7.20] 7.50] 7.80] 8.10] 8.40] 8.70] 9.00] 9.30] 9.60} 9.90 
81 | 6.82) 7-13] 7-44) 7.75] 8.06] 8.57/ 8.68) 8.99] 9.20} 9.61) 9.92 10.23 
82 | 7.04) 7.36] 7.68) 8.00] 8.82] 8.64] 8.96] 9.28 92| 10.24 |10.56 
88 | 7.26) 7.59] 7.92] 8.25] 8.58] 8.91 es 9.57 | 9:90 [10:28 10.50 [10.89 
34 | 7.48] 7.82] 8.16] 8.50] 8.84] 9.18] 9.52] 9.86 |10.20]10.54/10.88 |11 22 
85 | 7.70] 8.05! 8.40] 8.75] 9.10] 9.45 9.80 [10:15 | 10:50 10.85 [11.30 (1.55 
36 | 7.92] 8.28] 8.64] 9.00} 9.38] 9.72]10.08 |10.44|10.80 [14.16 |11.52 |11.88 
87 | 8.14 8.51| 8.88| 9.25] 9.62| 9.99|10.35|10.73|11.10|11.47 |11.84 |12.21 |12.3334|12.58 
'BB| 8.36| 8.74| 9.12| 9.50| 9.89|10.26|10.64|11.02|11.40|11.78|12.16 |12.54 |12.663¢|12.98 
B9 | 8.58] 8.97| 9.36] 9.75|10.14|10.53]10.92 |11.31 |11.70 |12.09 |12.48 |12.87 13.00. |13.26 
40 | 8.80] 9:20] 9.60|10.00|10.40|10.80]11.20|11.60 | 12:00 |12.40 |12.80 |18.20 |13.3834|13.60 
41 | 9.02] 9.43] 9.84]10.25|10.66|11.07|11.48 |11.89 |12 30 |12.71 |13.12 |18.53 {13.6694 18.94 
42| 9.24} 9.66{10.08|10.50|10.92|11.34|11.76 [12.18 |12.60|13.02 )18.44 |13.86 |14.00 14.28 
43 | 9.46] 9.89]10.32|10.75]11.18]11.61)12.04 12.47 112.90 |13.33 |13.76 |14.19 |14.33%4 14.62 
44| 9.68|10.12]10.56|11.00| 11.44|11.88]12. 82 12.76 |13,20]13.64 [14.08 |14.52 |14.663¢ 14.98 
| 9.90|10.35]10.80!11.25|11.70]12.15] 12.60 |13.05 |13.50 [18.95 |14.40 |14.85 [15.00 |15.80 
46 | 10.12) 10.58|11.04|11.50]11.96|12.42|12.88 |13.34 |13.80 [14.26 |14.72 |15.18 
$7 |10.34| 10.84] 11.28] 11.75]12.22|12.69]13.16 |13.68 |14.10 )14 57 (15.04 |15.51 
48 |10.56| 11.04] 11.52|12.00]12.48)12.96]13.44 |13.92 |14.40| 14,88 /15.86 [15.84 
49 |10.78|11.27|11.76| 12.25] 12.74|13.23]18.72 {14.21 |14.70115.19 |15.68 |16.17 
50 |12.00|11.50]12.00|12.50!13.00]13.50]14.00 |14.50 {15.00 15.50 |16.00 |16.50 
80 |13,20|18.80]14.40|15.00|15.60|16.20| 16.80 |17.40|18.00 |18.60 |19.20 |19.80 
70 |15.40|16.10]18.80|17.50|18.20|18.90|19.60 |20.30 |21.00 |21.70|22.40 |23.10 
&0 |17.60|18.40|19.20|20.00|20.80]21.60|22.40 |28.20 |24.00 |24.80 |25.60 |26.40 
80 |19.80!20.70|21.60|22.50|28.40124.30/25.20 |26.10 |27.00 |27.90 {28.80 129.70 
100 |22.00128.00|24.00|25.00|26.00|27.00!28.00 |29.00 |80.00 {81.00 [82.00 |33.00 


Pa 


376 4 WOODEN POT CANNOT OFTEN BE PUT ON THE FIRE. 


READY RECKONER—Continued, 


The firsé column gives the NUMBER—the top columns the PRICES, 


36c.| 87c. BTS: 88c,} 89c.| 40c.| 41c.] 42c.| 48c. | 440. | 45c. | 46c.) 470, 
12 75 .76| .78| .80| .82| .84) .86) .88} .90] .92) .04 
1,08 nth 4.12%} 1.14] 1.17] 1.20] 1.23] 1.26) 1.29 1.82 | 1.85] 1.38] 1.41 
1.44} 1. 4.50 } 1.52] 1.56] 1.60] 1.64] 1.68] 1.72] 1.76 | 1.80] 1.84) 1.88 
1.80} 1.85} 1.87144 1.90] 1.95] 2.00] 2.05) 2.10) 2.15} 2.20} 2.25} 2.80 2.85 
2.16] 2.' 2,28| 2.84] 2.40] 2.46] 2.52} 2.58] 264] 2.70] 2.76) 2.82 
2.52] 2.59] 2.624] 2.66] 2.73] 2.80) 2.87} 2.04 8.01] 3.08 | 8.15] 8.22) 3.29 
2.88] 2.96 8.04] 3.12] 8.20] 8.28] 3.96] 3.44! 3.52 | 3.60] 8.68] 3.76 
3.241 8.38] 8.37%] 8.42] 8.51) 8.60] 8.69] 8.78] 3.87} 8.96 | 4.05) 4.14) 4.28 
3.60] 8.70} 3.75 | 3.80] 8.90] 4.00] 4.10] 4.20] 4.80} 4.40] 4.50) 4.60), 4.70 
3.98] 4.07} 4.12%] 4.18] 4.20] 4.40] 4.51) 4.62) 4.73] 4.84] 4.95) 5.06 5.17 
4.32] 4.44) 4.50 | 4.56] 4.68] 4.80] 4.92) 5.04; 5.16] 5.28 | 5.40) 5.52) 5.64 
4.68] 4.81] 4.8744] 4.94] 5.07] 5.20] 5.38] 5.46] 5.59) 5.72] 5.85) 5.98) 6.11 
5.04) 5.18} 5.25 | 5.32] 5.46] 5.60} 5.74] 5.88] 6.02] 6.16 | 6.30] 6.44) 6.58 
5.40} 5.55] 5.6224] 5.70! 5.85) 6.00] 6.15] 6.30] 6.45) 6.60 | 6.75} 6.90 7.05 
5.76] 5.92] 6.00 | 6.08] 6.24] 6.40] 6.56} 6.72] 6.88] 7. 7.20| 7.86) 7.52 
6.12] 6.201 6.8734| 6.46] 6.63] 6.80] 6.97] 7.14] 7.31] 7.48 | 7.65] 7.82) 7.99 
6.48} 6. 6.75 | 6.84] 7.02] 7.20} 7.88] 7.56] 7.74} 7.92} 8.10} 8.28) 8.46 
6.84} 7.08] 7.12%] 7.22] 7.41] 7.60] 7.79] 7.98} @.17) 8.36 | 8.55] 8.74) 8.93 
7,201 7.40] 7.50 | 7.60] 7.80] 8.00} 8.20] 8.40] 8.60] 8.80] 9.00] 9.20) 9.40 
7.56] 7.77| 7.8744] 7.98] 8.19] 8.40] 8.61) 8.82) 9.03) 9.24 } 9.45} 9.66) 9.87 
7.92] 8.14} 8.25 | 8.86} 8.58] 8.80} 9.02] 9.24) 9.46} 9.68} 9.90/10.12/10.84 
8.28] 8.51] 8.62%4] 8.74] 8.97] 9.20] 9.48] 9.66] 9.89 110.12 |10.35 |10.58/10.81 
8.64] 8.88] 9.00 | 9.12] 9.36} 9.60] 9.84/10.08/10.32 |10.56 /10.80) 11.04! 11.28 
9.00} 9.25 pss 9.50} 9.75}10.00}10.25/10.50)10.75 |11.00 }11.25 | 11.50/11.75 
9.36} 9.62] 9.7 9,88/10.14}10.40]10.66/10.92/11.18 |11.44 |11.70 ]11.96)12.22 
9.72} 9.99}10. Lm, 10.26}10.53]10-80)11.07)11.84/11.61 )11.88 |12.15 }12.42)12.69 
10.08/10.36]10.50 |10.64/10.92]11.20]11,48]11.76/12.04 |12.32 |12.60|12.88/13.16 
10.44/10.73]10,8734|11.02]11.81)11.60)11.89]12.18|12.47 |12.76 |18.05 |13.34/13.63 
10.8011.10111.25 _|11.40]11.70|12.00]12.80| 12.60|12.90 |13.20 |18.50(18.80]14.10 
11.16}11.47|11.6254 Th 78|12.09}12.40)12.71)13.02/18.38 |138.64 |18.95 |14.26)14.57 


14.52111.84/12,00 |12.16]12.48]12.80]13.12)13.44/13.76 |14.08 |14.40|14.72/15.04 
11.88]12,21)12.37% io 12,87/13.20]18.53]13,86}14.19 |14.52 |14.85 |15.18) 15.51 


12.24112.58/12.75 |12.92/13.96]18.60|18.94)14.28]14.62 |14.96 |15.30|15.64)15.98 
12.60/12.95] 13.12% }13.30]13. 35}14.00/14.35}14.70}15.05 |15.40 |15.75 |16.10/16.45 
12.96}13.82/18.50 |13.68}14.04/14.40/14.76]15.12)15.48 |15.84 |16.20|16.56/16.92 
13.32)13.69]13.8744 |14.06]14.43]14.80|15.17|15,.54/15.91 |16.28 |16.65 |17.02)17.39 


13,68}14.06/14.25 |14.44/14.82]15.20|15.58)15.96/16.34 |16.72 17.10 |17.48/17.86 
14,0414,43|14.62% |14.82]15.21)15.60/15.99}16.88/16.77 117.16 |17.55 |17.94/18.83 
14.40]14.80/15.00 }15.20/15.60]16.00/16.40/16.80]17.20 |17.60 }18.00}18.40/18.80 
14.76]15.17!15.87%4 |15.58)15.99]16.40/16.81/17.22]17.63 |18.04 |18.45 |18.86]19.27 


15.12'15.54415.75 _|15.96)16.38/16.80)17.22}17.64|18.06 |18.48 |18.90 |19.82/19.74 
15.48/15. oh 16. 1s 16. i 16.77|17.20|17.63]18.06}18.49 |18.92 |19.35 |19.78/20.21 


15.84 17.16]17.60|18.04)18.43|18.92|19.36 }19.80 |20.24)20.6£ 

16.20 17.55]18.00}18.45]18.80/19.35 |19.80 |20.25 |20.70/21.16 

16.56 11. 48/17.94|18.40]18.86]19.32}19.78 |20.24 |20.70 |21.16/21.62 
16.92}17.39]17. 02% 17.86|18.33]18.80 
17.28 A 18.24}18.72|19.20 
17.64|18.13]18.3734]18.6219.11|19.60 
18.00}18. fi =%.00}19.50)20.00 
21.60)22. f 80] 23.40) 24.00 
25.20/25, 25 }26.60/27.80/28.00 
28.80 .40/31.20)32.00 
90 /31.50/32.40 85.10)36.00 
40,00 


100 |35.00|36.00/37.00/87.50 |38.00/39.00 
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READY RECKONER—Continued. 


The first column gives the NUMBER— the top columns the Prroms, 


Bos.| 480. | 496. | 50c. | 51c. 


| 


53c. | 54c. | 55e, | 60c. | 62%c. | 65c. | 6624c. | 700. 


2| 96] .98) 1.Co} 1.02 1.08] 1.08} 1.10] 1.20] 1.25 | 1.30] 1.3334] 1.40] 1.50 
8! 1.44] 1.47] 1.50] 1.53 1.59} 1.62] 1.65] 1.80] 1.8714] 1.95] 2.00° | 2:10] 2.25 
4) 1.92] 1.96] 2.00] 2.04 2.42! 2.16] 2.20| 2.40| 2.50. | 2.60] 2.683%] 2:80] 3.00 
5] 2.40] 2.45] 2.50) 2.55 2.65} 2.70| 2.75] 3.00] 3.12%] 8.25] 8.3334| 3.50] 3.75 
6] 2.88] 2.94] 3.00] 3.06 8.18] 3.24] 3.80] 3.60] 8.75 | 8.90] 4.00 | 4.20] 4.50 
9) 3.36] 3.43) 3.50] 3.57 3.71] 3.78] 3.85] 4.20] 4.3714] 4.55) 4.66%| 4.90) 5.25 

8] 8.841 3.92] 4.00] 4.08 4.24| 4.321 4.40) 4.80 5.00. | 5.20] 5.3334] 5.601 6.00 
9| 4.32] 4.41) 4.50] 4.59 4.77| 4.86| 4.95] 5.40] 5.6214] 5.85] 6.00 | 6.30| 6.75 
10} 4.80] 4.90! 5.00] 5.10 5.30| 5.40] 5.50) 6.00] 6.25 | 6.50| 6.66% 7.00] 7.50 
11] 5.28] 5.39 5.50] 5.61 5.83| 5.94 6.05] 6.60) 6.8734] 7.15] 7.3334] 7.70] 8.25 
12] 5.76} 5.88] 6.00] 6.12 6.36| 6.48] 6.60] 7.20] 7.50. | 7.80| 8.00 | 8.40] 9.00 
13] 6.24] 6.37| 6.50] 6.63 6.89] 7.02] 7.15] 7.80| 8.12%4| 8.45) 8.66341 9.10] 9.75 
14] 6.72] 6.86] 7.00] 7.14 7.42| 7.56| 7.70] 8.40] 8.75 | 9.10] 9.8334; 9.80110.50 
15| 7.20| 7.35] 7-50] 7.65 7.95] 8.10] 8.25] 9.00| 9.3714] 9.78/10.00. |10.50/11.25 
16| 7.68] 7.84] 8.00] 8.16 8.48] 8.641 8.80] 9.60/10.00. |10.40|10.66% |11.20112.00 
37| 8.16] 8.33] 8.50] 8.67 9.01] 9.18] 9.35j10.20|10.62%4|11.05|11.8334|11.90|12.75 
13] 8.64] 8.92] 9.00] 9.18 54] 9.72} 9.90|10.80111.25 |11.70/12.00  |12.60/18.50 
19| 9.12 9.31] 9.50] 9.69] 9.83]10.07]10.26 |10.45]11.40|11.8744|12.35|12.66% | 18.30|14,25 
20| 9.60 9.80|10.00|10.20|10.40|10.60]10.80|11.00]12.00|12.50  |13.00]13.33%4|14.00|15.00 
21{10.08]10.29| 10.50|10.71 }10.92 11.13 |11.34]11.55|12.60]18.1244|13.65|14.00  |14.70]15.75 
22/10.56|10.78|11.00]11.22 |11.44|11.66]11.88]12.10|18,20!13.75 _|14.90|14.6694|15.40116.50 
23}11.04|11.37|11.50|11.73 |11,96|12.19|12.42|19.65|13.90| 14.3714 |14.95|15.8334|16.10|17.25 
9A! 11.52) 11.76|12,00|12.24]12.48/12.72| 12.96 |13.20/14.40|15.00  |15.60|16.00 |16.80|18.00 
25|12.00|12.25|12.50|12.75 |13.00]13.25 | 13.50 |13.75|15.00| 15.6824 |16.25|16.66% |17.50|18.75 
96|12.48]12.74| 13.00|13.26|13.52118.78] 14.04 |14.80]15.60|16.25 _|16.90117.3334|18.20|19.50 
27|12.96|13.23|13.50|13.77| 14.04 | 14.31 |14.58 |14.85|16.20|16.8714|17.55|18.00  |18.90|20.28 
98|13.44|13.72|14.00] 14.28] 14.56 ]14.84|15.12|15.40|16.80|17.50  |18.20|18.68%4|19.60)21.00 
39|13.92|14.21|14.50|14.79|15.08|15.87 |15.66 |15.95|17.40] 18,124 |18.85|19.3354|20.30| 21.75 
80|14.40114.70|15.00]15.80] 15.60] 15.90]16.20 |16.50|18.00/18.75 _|19.50]20.00_|21.00]22.50 
81) 14,88]15.19]15.50|15.81]16,12|16.43 | 16.74 |17.05|18.60|19.37%4 |20, 15|20.66% |21.70|23.25 
$2| 15.35|15.68|18,00| 16.32] 16.64 |16.96 |17.28 |17.60|19.20|20.00 |20.80|21.3334|22.40124.00 
$3|15.84|16.17|16,50116.83| 17.16 |17.49 | 17.82 |18.15|19.80]20.62%4 |21.45]22.00 |23.10/24.75 
$4!16.32|16.66]17.00|17.34|17.68] 18.02 |18.6 |18.70]20.40]21.25 _|22.10122.6895|23.80]25.50 
$5) 16.80|17.15|17.50|17.85 |18.20|18.55 ]18.90 |19.25|21.00|21.87% |22.75123.8354|24.50126.25 
96| 17.23] 17.64|18.00]18.36 | 18.72] 19.08 | 19.44 |19.80|21.60|22.50 |23.40|24.00  |25.20127.00 
87|17.76|18.13|18.50|18.87 |19.24 | 19.61 |19.98 |20.35] 22.20|23.12%4 |24.05| 24.6634 |25.90| 27.75 
88) 18.24|18,62|19.00]19.38] 19.76 |20.14 |20.52 |20.90|22.80]28.75 {24 70|25.8834|26.60128.50 

| $9|18.72|19.11|19.50|19.89 20.28 120.67 |21.06 |21.45|23.40|24.3744 |25.85/28.00 |27.30]20.25 
40|19.20119.60|20.00)20.40]20.80|21.20|21.60 |22.00]24.00)25.00 |26.00|26.66% |28.00|30.00 

| 1/19.68]20.09|20.50120.91 |21.82 21.73 |22.14 |22.55|24.60|25.62%4 |26.65|27.3334 |28.70|80.75 
42/20.16|20.58|21.00]21.42]21.94 22.26 |22.68|23.10|25.20]26.25 |27.80]28.00  |29.40]31.50 
| 43|20.64|21.07/21.50|21.93 {22.36 | 22.79 |23. 22 |23.65|25.80|26.87 4 |27.95|28.6094 |80. 10132. 25 
| 44|21.12|21.56|22.00|22.44 (22.88 |23.32|23.76 |24.20|26.40|27.50 _ |28.60/29.8334|80.80/33.00 
45|21.60|22.05|22,50|22.95 |23.40|23.85 |24.30|24.75|27.00|28.12%4 |29.25]30.00 |31.50/88.75 
46|22.08|22.54123.00|23.46 |23.92|24.38|24.84 |25.30|27.60|28.75_ |29.90|30.68% |32.20|34.50 
47|22.56123.03/23.50|23.97 |24.44 |24.91 [25.38 |25.85|28.20| 29.3714 |30.55|31.3354|82.90|85.25 
48|23.04123.52) 24 00|24.48 | 24.96 |25.44 125.92 |26.40|28.80|30.00 |31.20/32.00. |33.60/86.00 
' 49|23.52124.01|24.50|24.99 | 25.48 |25.97 |26.46 |26.95|29.40]30.6244 | 31.85/32.664|34.30|86.75 
§0124,00124.50125.00125.50|26.00126.50|27.00/27.50|30.00/31.25 |32.50]38.3334|95.00/37.50 
60|28.30|29.40|30.00|30.60|31.20|31.80|32.40|33.00|36.00|87.50 |39.0040.00_ |42.00/45.00 
70|33.80134.80|35.00|35.70|36.40|37.10]37.80|38.50|42.00|43.75 |45.50146.66% |49.00|52.50 
80138.40139.20)40.00|40.80|41.60|42.40]43.20|44.00)48.00/50.00 |52.00|53.9334|56.00]60.00 
2144,10|45.00145.00|46.80 47.70 [48.60 |49.50/54.00|56.25 |58.50/60.00_ |63.00/67.50 

30 15.00 49,00|50.00151.00 [52.00 |53.00}54.00|55.00|60.00/62.50  |65.00|66.663¢|70.00]75.00 


oe 


378 BETTER A DONKEY THAT CARRIES YOU 


READY RECKONER—Continued. 


The first column gives the NUMBER—the top columns the PRICES, 


800. | 85c./87340. | 90c.| 95c.| 1.00 | 1.50 | 2.00 | 8.00 | 4.00 5.00 | 10.00 
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THE COST OF SMOKING. 


fhe following figures show the expense of smoking two cigars and thres cigars 
@ day, at 5 cents each, and at 10 cents each, from the age of 20 to the end 
of each period of five years, up to the age of 70, 6 per cent. compound 
interest semi-annually being reckoned upon the money. 


Two Cigars a Day at 5|Three Cigars a Day at 


From THE 435 0F— 


Cents Each. 


Principal. |Prin. &Int. 


Cents Each. 


Principal. |Prin. & Int, 


20 to 25 years.............- econ ee $ 182.50 | $ 209.71 | $ 273.75 | $ 313.93 
OOD Mise cisco cs cisieis sein ences 365.00 490.39 547,50 745.74 
PUNO BO sare Miva. te she asveleces -iac 574.50 868.25 821.25 1,314.72 
PONOSO ewes asic science cies anion 730.00 1,376.08 1,095.00 2,081.16 
OOO ert ceel tas clone a2 son a 912.50 2,058.44 1,368.75 3,110.74 
DEON Ua cs \c\oieic'einele-s\e'e/oia;eleis/o 1,095.00 8,094.99 1,642.50 4,404.41 
PD EO DOM Mon gar soecicis dirisisisiein\siei> 1,277.50 4,367.46 1,916.25 6,353.87 
AVEO IG eile ra losis'e'sin (olson n sieis =\s.sim(m 1,460.00 6,078.73 2,190. 8,655.02 
POROIODY ee Despceccaies-ses-Ners.)|) j042:50 8,378.52 2,463.75 | 12,215.86 
POTONIO Wess Jovins abies) sicie ovsjoiw viele 1,825.00 | 11,469.25 2,737.10 16,216.37 


Two Cigars a Day at 10/Three Cigars a Day at 


Cents Each. 


From THE AGE OF— 


10 Cents Each. 


Principal. |Prin. &Int.| Principal. Prin. & Int. 


20 £0 25 YOATB..0+.ocecece sees vnee $ 3865.00 | $ 418.43 | $ 547.50 | $ 627.95 
2) A) SY ee escodcno decodes 780,09 980,78 1,095.00 1,471.56 
ARO EG. © OAR ee pnpandoosaes 1,695.00 1,736.52 1,642.50 2,717.85 
PO TOAO Miley set ss score ceecrien 1,460.00 2,752.20 2,190.00 4,281.24 
AD COM OT ee Moecslessiciesscice seem. 1,825.00 4,115.92 2,737.50 6,382.47 
LOAONOV Mini tesccien scleviceieeseisice| 712,890;00 5,949.88 3,285.00 9,205.16 
RONEOMDO Ms remlseiretebla:ssicineveieie/<\<0 2,555. 8,414.47 8,852.50 | 12,998.61 
ZOO BOM syccles cslesistscne cic 2,920.00 | 11,738.08 4,380.00 | 18,100.14 
ZOE ODI) yyre eaten vy-clee selene ciscin'o|\ (O1200-00 16,093.51 4,927.50 | 24,952.72 
POOH O ibe cMiestanaricrcis's)s «niwcieieaie = 8,650.00 | 21,937.72 5,475.00 | 84,162.14 


PRISONERS IN 1904, 


New, Yorkin isp cesevaw sede desdsesoobe 
Pennsylvania. copaes san eps ove 50j208 


Massachusetts ..,...cceeo22s0000009054 
Texas Spears esessesvesteceesese st eDwe 
UnGIshe Hehe aceendcc oc eers eevee sow 


Oklahoma (Had the least)....... 74 


Pauprers 1n 1904—Alms-house paupers, $1,764, Males, 52,444; females, 


HOW WE SPEND OUR MONEY ANNUALLY. 


Total Number in U. S......... -- 81,772 
Wy ites ec iso.cclcced ee sat ctetosins 55,111 
Negroes........ he 5 AAT a Eee 26,087 
IMORZOUANY ss). ccvescecls sees osce | 190 
Madian eis. cccesacacs sSaddesioes NOOe 
Maestro ets cnecssasisceciedestlc00 
Hemalesi.i......00- Soacstic seen er tiOUS 

29,320. 
oreign Missions.........- $ 5,000,000 

eee PACE te) os cin 110,000,000 

Churches.........2ceeeeeeee 125,000,060 


Public Education.......... 165,000,000 
Boots and Shoes........... 835,000,000 


VON pe eaels siciele,s 5 serena es $ 845,000,000 
Tobacco ......-.++-+++--++ 515,000,000 
iron and Steel........-... 560,000,000 
NIG abel scares acies.cts spices 870,000,000 
Liquors, ...ccscccccececcsss 1,080,000,000 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


TROY WEIGHT. 

24 grains make 1 pennyweight, 20 pennyweights make 1 ounce. By thie 
weight gold, silver and jewels only are weighed. The ounce and pound in 
this are same as in Apothecaries’ weight. 

APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 

20 grains make one scruple, 3 scruples make 1 drachm,8 drachms make 
1 ounce, 12 ounces make 1 pound. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


16 drachms make 1 ounce, 16 ounces make 1 pound, 25 pounds make 
1 quarter, 4 quarters make 100-weight, 2,000 pounds make a ton. 


DRY MEASURE. 
2pints make1 quart,8 quarts make 1 peck, 4 pecks make 1 bashel, 
86 bushels make 1 chaldron. 
LIQUID OR WINE MEASURE. 
4 gills make 1 pint, 2 pints make 1 quart, 4 quarts make 1 gallon 
81% gallons make i barrel, 2 barrels make 1 hogshead. 
TIME MEASURE. 


60 seconds make 1 minute, 60 minutes make 1 hour, 24 hours make 1 day, 
7 days make 1 week, 4 weeks make 1 lunar month, 28, 29, 30 or 81 days make 
icalendar month (30 days make 1 month in computing interest), 52 weeks and 
1 day, or 12 calendar months, make 1 year, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 
49 seconds make 1 solar year. 


CIRCULAR MEASURE. 

60 seconds make 1 minute, 60 minutes make 1 degree, 80 degrees make 1 sign, 

90 degrees make 1 quadrant, 4 quadrants or 360 degrees make 1 circle. 
LONG MEASURE—DISTANCE. 

8 barleycorns1 inch, 12 inches 1 foot, 3 feet 1 yard, 544 yards 1 rod, 40 rods 
i furlong, 8 furlongs 1 mile, 5,280 feet i mile, a knot, or nautical mile, 6,086.7 
feet, or about 1.18 mile, 

CLOTH MEASURE. 
2% inches inail, 4 nails 1 quarter, 4 quarters 1 yard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


8 inches 1 palm, 4 inches 1 hand, 6 inches 1 s 18 inch i 
21.8 inches 1 Bible cubit, 2% feet 1 military pace. ee none 


SQUARE MEASURE. 


144 square inches 1 square foot, 9 square feet 1 square yard, 30 uare 
yards 1 square rod,40 square rods 1 rood, 4 roods 1 acre, oe: ed equeco eee 
Lacre, 48,560 square feet1 acre, 100 square feet 1 square, 


SURVEYOR’S MEASURE. 


7.92 inches 1 link, 25 links1 rod, 4 rods 1 chai i 
160 square rods 1 acre, 640 acres 1 square pata: et ene Se 


CUBIC MEASURE. 


1,728 cubic inches 1 cubic foot, 27 cubic feet 1 cubic yard, 128 i 
1cord (wood), 40 cubic feet 1 ton (shipping), 2,150.42 eabi qechee pa a 
bushel, 231 cubic inches 1 standard gallon, 1 cubic foot four-fifths of a 


bushel. 
METRIC SYSTEM. 


The unit of the Metric System is the meter 89.37 inches 1 1ki — 
about % of a mile. The gram is the unit of weight, weighing 164 bane ender: 
grains; a kilogram weighs 2} pounds. The liter is the unit of measure of 


sapacity and = .908 dry quarts, a hectolit 
equals 2.47 acres. " oliter equal about 26 gallons, A hectare 
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MISCELLANEOUS TABLE. 


12 things make..............1 dozen. 
12 dozen make.............-+ 1 gross, 
12 gross make..... 
20 things makonee. cat ...-L score, 
196 pounds of flour make....1 barrel. 
200 pounds of beef or pork 
MA KO eeet onc ee cele seeteey 1 barrel. 
135 pounds of potatoes make 1 barrel. 
280 pounds of salt make..... 1 barrel. 
400 pounds of molasses make i barrel. 
200 pounds of sugar make...1 barrel, 
240 pounds of time make..... 1 barrel. 
100 pounds of fish make.... . 
400 pounds of nails make.... 
50 pounds of soap make..... 1 box. 
20 pounds of raisins make.. 
2 pounds of cigars make... 
20 pounds of soda make..... 1 box. 
- 40 pounds of cheese make... 5 
25 pounds of tobacco make.1 box. 
62 pounds of tea make......1 box. 
60 pounds of saleratus make 1 box. 
25 pounds of chocolate makel box. 
86 pounds of butter make...1 firkin. 


-.--1 great gross, 


CARRYING CAPACITY OF 
FREIGHT CARS. 
One Car-Load. 


Salty rxcss 80 to 100 bbls. 
Lumber . 8,000 to 13,000 feet, 
Barley: foscc<s. 300 bush. 
Wheat.......... 850 bush, 
Corn.. - 400 bush. 
Potatoes.. - 430 bush. 

NES aiNerpic eres -.. 680 bush. 

ye.. 400 bush. 
Cattle 16 to 24 head, 
Hogs 40 to 60 head. 
Sheep 80 to 100 head, 
Hay.. 10 tons. 
Coal 20 to 30 tons, 
Stone 2 cords. 
Tile, 3-inch o 000 feet. 

il i 2 4,000 feet. 
Tile, 6-inch.... 2500 feet. 
Tile, 10-inch....1,200 feet. 
Tile, 12-inch....1,000 feet. 
Gravel.......... 27 cubic yards. 


A CUBIC FOOT OF 


Pounds. 
Jommon soil weighs Nocvewer s 124 
Strong 

Loose earth or sand‘* 
laysewecstescss rise 
Lead RN ea 
WOPPER. sci a0's « 
Wrought iron. 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous * i 


se 


; Pome. 
Clay or stone weighs. Sandesobatec 


ork eveces % 
Tallow eS .. 59 
Bricks *h 125 
Marble ss 174 
Granite vA 2200165 
Oak wood +e 55 
Red pine sf 43 
White pina Mi ep Ono Cap ENO Rad 


WIRE NAILS TO THE POUND. 


8 penny fine...... 
3 penny common 
4 penny common. 
6 penny common ,. 
8 penny common... 
10 penny common .. 
18 penny common .. 
20 penny common .. 


seats 


AO POND COMMON io is!s500550 oc veins sie ces 
GO PEMN Yi COMMON o0/.6.56(. e102 0a sicc.cieieceies 

BPCGNYLONCOs veel cece ulead toaeaeeseen 
LO ponny [ONES ? =. tenes coe essss Ads shcaees 


Number Length 
to the lb. | in inches, 

a 

1%4 

316 1% 
181 2 

106 2% 
69 3 

49 8% 
Ranue 31 4 
wigivinetetess 18 5 
ales Msciataletes afi 6 

TRS eae 82 2% 
Bio AAGCE AeONGS 50 8 


WEIGHT AND VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


A ton of pure gold is valued at $602,799.21. 


tn gold coin is 8,685.8 pounds. 


The weight of a million dollars 


A ton of pure silver is valued at $37,704.84. The weight of a million dollars 


in silver coin is 58,929.9 pounds, 


| 
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HOW TO FIND THE DAY OF THE WEEK FOR ANY DATE. 


Ruuz.—Take the last two figures of the given year and add one-fourth of 
itself to it; add also to this the day of the month and the ratio of the month 
and divide the sum by 7, and the remainder will be the day of the week. 1 de- 
noting Sunday, 2 Monday, 3 Tuesday, and so on, and when there is no remain: — 
der it is Saturday. 

_ Ratio: For Feb., March and Nov. is 6; for Sept. and Dec. 1; 
for April and July 2; for May 4; for Jan. and Oct. 3; for Aug. 5, 
and for June 0. 


Example: On what day of the week was John born if the date 
was Sept. 16, 1841? 


Last 2 figures of the year 41, 
Solution: 41+4=10 
Day of the month 16 
Ratio 1 
Total 68 

68--7=9 with 5 remainder, 


Hence John was born on the 5th day of the week or Thursday. 
N.B. The above ruleis for the 19th century; for the 18th century add 2 


before dividing by 7, and for the present century subtract 2 before dividing by 
3, Bor leap years, subtract 1 from the ratio of January and February. ~ 


A MEAN ACT WILL SOON RECOIL, 
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BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES~— 1870 


TO 1911. 
Failures Amount of Yea Fail Amount of 
‘| liabilities. on anures: | ‘Jiabilities. 
8,546] $ 88,242,000 LS Goria { 15,242] $346,779,889 
2,915 85,252,000 ASAE ees 13,885] 172,992,856 
4.069; 121,056,000 SO Dione etary 13,197] 173,196,060 
5,183} 228,499,900 SIGH revs verare 15.088) 266,096,834 
5,830] 155,239,000 NBO TEV She 3 13,351] 154,332,071 
7,740! 201,000,000 |} 1898....... ' 12,186] 130,662,899 
9,092] 191,177,000 TOOO Neo teres 9,337 90,879,889 
8,872] 190,669,936 DOV Ors Sukh g 10,774 138,495,673 
10,478 234,383,132 9 Oder see A 11,002} 113,092,376 
6,658 98,149,053 LG QQE 5 Miss bi¢ 11,615} 117,476,769 
4,735 65,752,000 TOQOS i. erclare 12,069} 155,444,185 
5,582 81,155,932 GOA See Por 12,199} 144,202,311 
6,738] 101,547,564 || 1905....... 11,520) 102,676,172 
9,184) 172,874,172 A906 Sarees ' 10,682) 119,201,515 
10;968| 226,343,427 || 1907....... 11) 725| 197,385,225 
10,637 124,220,321 DOO Se lei sisie 15,690] 222,315,684 
9,834] 114,644,119 || 1909...... ‘ 12,924) 154,603,465 
9,634) 167,560,944 LOMO Mors jersvee 12,652 201,757,097 
10,679 123,829,973 OU erste 9,944 111,726,695 
10,882] 148,784,337 
10.907} 189,856,964 
12,273) 189,868,638 
10,3441 114,044,167 
*Ten months to Oct. 31st, 1911. 
TOTAL RECORDED IMMIGRATION INTC THE 


UNITED STATES SINCE THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE GOVERNMENT UP TO 1911 IS 28,772,880. 


" Immi- Immi Immi- Immi- 
Year. grants. Year. grants Year. grants. | Year. grants. 
1830 23,322) |1852. 371,603)/|1874... 313,389|,1896. 343,267 
183i... 22,633) (1853 368,645 1875. Bin 227,498) '1897. 230,832 
1832 60,482) /1854 427,833)|1876... 169,986) 1898. 229,299 
1833 58,640) |1855 200,877/|1877... 141,857|'1899 311,715 
1834 65,365] 1856 195,857/|1878.. 138,469 1900. 448,572 
1835 45,374) (1857 246,945) 11879. 177,826) |1901. 487,918 
1836 76,242) 11858 119,501/(1380...' 457,257| 1902. 648,743 
Seeley 79,340) |1859 118,616) /1881. 669,431) /1903. 857,046 
1838 38,914/|1860 150,237/|1882. 788,992)|1904. 815,361 
1839 68,069] |1861 89,724) |1883. 603/322) /1905. 1,027,421 
1840 84,066'/1862 89,207/\1884. 518,592)|1906. 1,100,735 
1841 80,289] 1863 174,524/11885. 395,346||1907 1,285,349 
1842 104,565] |1864 193,195) |1886. $34,203) 1908. 782,870 
1843 52,496] 1865 247,453) (1887. 490,109) 1909. 751,786 
1844 78,615) |1866 163 ,594/|1888. 546,889) ,1910. 1,041,570 
1845 114,371) |1867 298,967) 1889. 444,427/|1911 878,587 
1846 154,416) |1868 282,189]/1890 455,302) 

1847... 234,968) |1869 352,569) 1891. 560,319 

1848.. 226,527||1870 387,203/11892. 623,084 

1849 297,024) 1871 321,350) |1893. 502,917 

1850... 369,936) 1872... 404,806)|1894... 314,467 

a5 Bees 379.466''1873... 459.803'1895... 279,948 
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A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING. 


(Year Book, 1912.) 


Colleges in the United States (1910). 


Armies of Different Nations 


Universities and colleges. . Sone —Army aud Navy Combined. 
PAStrUCtorgy eases deine as 7,24 RUSSid = some ete leae neces 1,260,000 
Students, male .......... 201 S41 State NVI PAS Peat dig 312,721 
Students, female 100,477 | France i 655,000 
i Gérimatiy Rae pave teen sees 625,506 
POPU S PCBOOls. Parke ys Cocco ad ie cee 414,999 
Teachers, male .......... 108,300 | China ‘ 100,000 
Teachers, female ........ 398,153 | Great Britain. . 540,089 
Total pupilsis a ote sre sie tclare 17,506,175 } United States i ith melyereneas 135,198 
RELIGIOUS STATISTiCS OF ILLITERACY. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Denomination. Members. 
Watholio. Gi. ss ssasnen ssa 10,238,824 
Methodist, 305.0. ccccst seein « 6,256,738 
Baptist! esse soecesoaect eens 5,150,8 
Presbyterian................ 1,697,697 
duntheran.).c.scedce4 1,789,966 
Disciples of Christ. | »233,866 
Protestant Episcopal 798,642 
Congregational .... 667,951 
All other bodies . 2,484, ‘013, 


CREEDS IN THE WORLD. 


Christianity .. ..480 millions. 
Confucianism... mee cue a 
Hitidooismteaceaecseece 190 ¥ 
Mohammedanism........ 175 ot 
Buddhism. occ). sien neses 147 Ln 
Polythéism?s...cencceccee 120 0 


The per cent. of illiteracy in the 
scale of rites in aiserene countries is: 
India.. 
Mexico.. 


Peewee tere eens wnat eee rseeee 


Ireland... 
France.. 


eee meee coe cece ee 


United States... 18 

ADAM cies ee ceeccesvicceccasiereecostenele 
Wngland. pap Ae . 
Switzerland 
Germany.... 
SCADGINAVIB...+escecsscecsecccseccce 3 


nee meee cece coeeceeees 


SALARIES OF RULERS. 


The following condensed table 
shows the salaries of the principal 
rulers of the world. Out of theso 
salaries some rulers have much to 
pay in order to maintain the charac- 
ter of their position, so that compari- 
gons cannot easily be made, In many 
of these cases the royal household is 
included, 


Country. Ruler. Salary. 
Russia... ..ececvee+ CZAal...6 «.$12,000,000 
Turkey............Sultan.... . 10, 000, 000 
Great Britain.....King .... 8,000,000 
Germany...... -e-eKimperor. 4,000,000 
Ttalyiccscrccsas ng. 2,900,000 
Austria.... I /Emperor: 5,000,000 

es aeipblsstisisciesia ing..... 1,800,000 

bacaetnee Mikado.. 1,250,000 
Boat: Sweden, 

Portugal, each.. - €00,000 
France President 240,000 
United States... 75.000 
6witze: Seees 8,000 


SALARIES OF UNITED 
STATES OFF ant 


Presidenti..t 6 cesses $75,000 
Vice President. ........... 12, 000 
Cabinet Officers........... 12, 000 each 
Inter-State Commerce 
Commissioners........ «> 10,006.) 
Chief Justice... poate kS 000". ta 
Associate Justices........ 1 500 ne 
Speaker of House........ . 12,000 * 
Senators a 


Press! cane cues seean ene 7,500 © 
nrensurer OU Saas 6,000 
Uv. Ministers to Great 

Britain, France, Ger- 

many, "Mexico, Russia, 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, 

poet Japan and 

Se AUER SoS Airis 17,506 * 

184 ‘s. Ministers to China 

andiSpaintisrace isos 12,000 * 
U.S. Ministers to Argen- 

tine Republic, Chile; R 

Columbia, Guatema ee 

Nicaragua and Peru.. . 10,000 .* 
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Pipi Pace Leela 
THE LINOTYPE OR TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


The typesetting machine is in general use in the United 
States. It casts its own type in solid line as they are set and 
its case carries matrices instead of types. As the operator 
fingers the keyboard which resembles the keyboard of a type- 
writer, the matrices called for are set in order. When a line 
has been set the machine casts it automatically to the casting 
apparatus where it is properly spaced or justified, and the 
matrices are filled with melted type metal, casting the type into 
a solid line. This is then automatically set in the stick in its 
proper place and the matrices are returned by a lever arm to the 
case, where by means of an automatic arrangement they are 
distributed to their proper channels. 

The operator pays no attention to the casting, the placing 
the type into the stick, or the distribution of the matrices, the 
machine performing all these operations automatically. 

Mr. Ottmar Mergenthaler is the inventor and he worked 
twenty years to perfect and complete it. By its use one opera- 
tor can do the work of eight men working by hand. 
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DOES IT TAKE MORE PICKETS TO BUILD OVER A HiLi 
THAN ON A LEVEL? 


Many arguments and discussions have taken place over this 
simple problem, It takes no more pickets to build over a hili 
than on a level. You can see from the above figure, that the num: 
ber of pickets are the same by actual count. The curve lines 
represent the bill, and the lower lines the level ground. The 
dotted lines join the two, and they make the same fence over the 
hill, and are no farther apart than on the level. 


DCES THE TOP OF A CARRIAGE WHEEL MOVE 
FASTER THAN THE BOTTOM? 


This seems absurd, but it is strictly true, as any one may sat- 
isfy himself in a moment by setting up a stake by the side of 
a wheel and then moving the wheel forward a few inches. The 
accompanying illustration may make it still clearer. Let the 
wheel move from position held by Fig. 1 to position of Fig. 2. 
l has moved over a much prewer: space than 3, and consequently 
has moved faster. 


tig | 


/ 
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USEFUL REFERENCE RULES AND ITEMS. 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR NAME ON IRON TOOLS, 


1, Melt a little beeswax or hard tallow and pour it on the iron 
#t the place intended to be marked. After the wax or tallow 
cools take an awl or sharp piece ot iron and write your name 
in it. 

2. Pour a little nitric acid on the wax, wheze vou have written 
your name, and allow it to remain a few moments. Then wipe off 
_ the wax, and your name remains indelibly marked as written in 
the wax. 

_ 3. Be careful and allow none of the acid to come in contact 
with your clothes or hands, 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR NAME ON GLASS. 


1. Apply beeswax and write your name as in the above. 

2, Then instead of nitric acid, apply hydrofluoric acid and 
your name will remzir permanently written on the clear surface 
of the glass, 


HOW TO MAKE A HOLE IN GLASS. 


Place a piece of stiff clay or putty on the part where you 
wish to make the hole. Make a hole in the putty reaching to 
the glass and just the size you want the hole in the glass. Pour 
a little molten lead into this hole and the piece of glass wili 
drop out. This will not fail unless the glass is very thick. 


COMMON NAMES OF CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES. 


JBS Wii scomeeucsncnnoe dda avaghone rd Sulphate of Copper 
COLT TS aie igi Re CPP OP Los OmeMaE ga seni Carbonate of Calcium 
Commons poalt esse ese eee te treet oleae Chloride of Sodium 
(Coy niierion, Retin acpeetao Goma sam tocconiles Sulphate of Iron 
Ve Bers e eiale hace aie ae ioe vein arate a eadataeelaie a taaees Oxide of Hydrogen 
METIS Syehuse eaters elo cer sdarene otsravevelsnatem vets sabia cares Oxide of Calcium 
GE COSE rcs Hoiciitolat oie icisinnere te ts cre iene sane telele A eaelii . Grape Sugar 
(S27; FO a ini Ree RCAC ED LInm sic eee: Bicarbonate of Sodium 
Cream Of Martarinc scsi ciace ci menineciveietrdan Bitartrate of Potassa 
FEpS00 VSAltS~ occ. oe et ne te cles siineee eres Sulphate of Magnesia 
ORAM CLIO So Saeko scat nie sta ieeretetate ns Git wie k ..- Sulphuric Acid 
Ratasiie teers cies elveceiches ela asorslereics Hydrate of Potassium 
Winegaren ict stscitectss Lion otane tens SoU Acetic Acid (diluted) 


Spirits of Hartshorn..... Hig Baa nEosoewen i sletaers Aqua Ammonia 


i WHO LIES DOWN WITH DOGS RISES WITH FLEAS. 


PAINTING RULES. 


One coat, or priming, will take, per 100 yards of painting, 20 
pounds of lead and 4 gallons of oil. Two-coat work, 40 pounds 
of lead and 4 gallons of oil. Three-coat, the samc quantity as 
two-coat; so that a fair estimate for 100 yards of three-coat work 
would be 100 pounds of lead and 16 gallons of oil. : 

One ga!lon priming color will cover 50 superficial yards; white 
zinc, 50 yards; white paint, 44 yards; lead color, 50 yards; 
black paint, 50 yards; stone color, 4 yards; yellow paint, 44 yards; 
blue color, 45 yards; green paint, 45 yards; bright emerald green 
25 yards; bronze green, 75 yards. 

One pound of paint will cover about 4 superficial yards the 
first coat, and about 6 each additional coat. One pound of putty, 
for stopping, every 20 yards. One gallon of tar and one pound of 
pitch will cover 12 yards, interchange the first coat, and 17 yards 
each additional coat. A square yard of new brick wall requires, 


for the first coat of paint in oil, 3 pound; for the second, 3 pounds; 
for the third, 4 pounds. 


A day’s work on the outside of a building is 100 yards of the 
first coat, and 80 yards of either second or third coat. An ordi- 
nary door, including casings, will, on both sides, make 8 to 10 
yards of painting, or about 0 yards to a door without the casings, 
An ordinary window makes about 2% or 3 yards. 


HOW TO MIX PAINTS OF VARIOUS COLORS. 


Buff—White, yallow ochre and red. 

_.. Chestnut—Red, black and yellow. 

Chocolate—Raw umber, red and black. 

Claret—Red, umber and black. 

Copper—Red, yellow and black. 

Dove—White, vermilion, blue and yeilow. 

Drab—White, yellow ochre, red and black, 

Fawn—White, yellow and red. 

Flesh—White, yellow ochre and vermilion. 

i Freestone—Red, black, yellow ochre and white 
French Grey—White, Prussian blue and lake, 

Grey—White lead and black. 

Gold—White, stone ochre and red. 

_ Green Bronze—Chrome green, black and yellow 

wy Green Pea—White and chrome green. 

; Lemon—White and chrome yellow. 

Limestone—Wbite, yellow ochre,black and red. 

Olive--Yellow, blue, black and white. 

) Orange—Yeilow and red. 

Peach—White and vermilion. 

# Pearl—White, black and blue. 

Pink—White, vermilion and lake. 

) Purple—Violet, with more red and white. 

9 Rose—White and madder lake. 

Sandstone—White, yellow ochre, black and red. 

Snuff—Yellow and Vandyke brown. 

Violet—Red, blue and white. ) 

The first named color is always the principal ingredient. and the others 
follow in the order of their importance. Thus in mixing a limestone tint, 
white is the principal ingredient, and the red the color of which the least is 
needed. The exact proportions of each color must be determined by experi- 
ment with a smaller quantity. It is best to have the principal ingrediont 
¢hick, an7 add to i+ the other paints thinner. 
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DISTANCES, POPULATIONS AND TIMES OF 
FASTEST MAILS. 


INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA MAILS. 


Figures in parenthesis indicate number of days in transit from por$ 
of embarkation. 

The Post-Office Department allows 6 days for transmission of maila 
from New York to San Francisco, and 7 days from New York to Van- 
couver, B. C., and Tacoma, Wash., and 9 days from New York to London, 

Leave London, iing., every Friday for Aden (11-13), Bombay (17), Co- 
lombo (18), Singapore (26), Hong Kong (83), Shanghai (38), Yokohama (44). 

Leave San Francisco, Cal., about every 9 to 12 days for Singapore 
(31-25), Hong Kong (25), Shanghai (25-28), Yokohama (17). By Pacific 
Mail and Occidental and Oriental Steamship lines. 

Leave Tacoma, Wash., about every 17 days for Hong Kong (25). 
Yokohama (16). By Northern Pacific Steamship Co. 

Australia Mails.—Mails for West Australia are aJjl sent via London, 

Leave San Francisco, Cal., every 9 to 19 days for Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands (7); and every 28 days for Auckland, New Zealand (21), Syd- 
ney, New South Wales (26). By Oceanic Steamship Co. Mails also leave 
Vancouver, B. C., on the 8th of each month, and must be marked “Via 
Vanceuver.”’ 


POSTAL DISTANCES AND TIME FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


As indicated by the Official Postal Guide, showing the distance by short- 
est routes and time in transit by fastest trains from New York City. 


OIrTIes InN UNITED STATES. | Mites. Hours CITIES IN UNITED STATHS.|Miles.|Houra 
22 ee ee | a —"z 
Albany, N.Y... oH 142 4% Louisville, Ky...........] 854] 34 
Atlant, Gane lice ioeuss 882 | 2414 Memphis, Tenn..........{1,163} 40 
Baltimore, Md...........| 188] 6 Milwaukee, Wis.........] 985] 29% 
Bismarck, N. Dak.......| 1,738 | 60% Montgomery, Ala........ 1,057 | 80% 
Boise City, Idaho........ 2,736 | 92% || Montpelier, Vt........... 827} 1014 
Boston, Mass............| 217 7 New Orleans, La......... 1,344} 40 
Buffalo, N.Y..... Beal A100) elites Omaha, Neb............. 1,383} 48 
Cape May,N.J..... ee ea hn WP 6 Philadelphia, Pa........ 90 $ 
Carson City, Nev. .| 8,086 | 109 Pittsburg eae. ss eeces 1 483i} 18 
Charleston, S.C. 804] 21% Portland, Meco ..cc.2.4 | 325 4) 12. 
Chattanooga, Ten 853} 32 Portland, Ore...........] 3,181 | 114% 
Cheyenne, Wyo.. 1,899} 56 Prescott, Ariz............| 2,724] 94 
Chicago, TOU Ena 200} 24 Providence, R. I. 189 6 
Cincinnati, O...... 744| 23% || Richmond, Va... | 844] 11% 
Cleveland, O........ 568] 19% St. Louis, Mo..... AS Ht t048') 2529: 
Columbus, O..... et ORE eZ! St. Paul, Minns..) 22.3... 1,300} 37 
Concord, N.H...........| 292 914 Salt Lake City, Utah....| 2,452] 71% 
Deadwood, 8. Dak...... 1,957 |. 6514 San Francisco, Cal...... 3,250 | 124% 
Denver, Col..............| 1,930] 60% || Savannah, Ga............| 905] 26 
Des Moines, Ia.......... 1,257] 37% Tacoma, Wash.......... 3.209 | 127 
Detroit, Mich....... Jewel (7434125 Topekay Kany cscs. 1,370 | 46 
Galveston, Tex..........|1,789| 56% || Trenton, N.J...........- 57} 2 
Harrisburg, Pa......-..-| 182 6 Vicksburg, Miss......... 1,288] 60 
Hartford, Ct.............| 112) 4 Vinita, Ind."Ter......... 1,412} 42 
Helena, Mont............| 2,423 | 89 Washington, D.C....... 228; 6% 
Hot Springs, Ark........| 1,367] 55 | Wheeling, W. Va........ 496 | 1614 
Indianapolis, Ind..,.....| 808} 23 Wilmington, Del. SHEA 117 5 
Jacksonville, Fla........|1,077| 31% || Wilmington. N.C.......] 593] 20 
Kapvsas City, Mo.........!| 1,802] 384 


a 
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Distance in Miles of the Different State Capitals from Washington, 


the National Capital. 


According to a compilation of the Postmaster-General, February 12, 1894. 


WAT PANY, INeaX ee iemtaroneletisane eeicin PO Ko Jefferson City, Mo-—.)..... 
ADBAPOIIS,: ALG. seca decals siecle 42 Lansing, OMich vs... ss sre eilaee 
649 DAM OTA A IN@D Ss) reels ciate rorsisleresctsiels 


Atlanta, Ga. . 


«-- 661 


Augusta, Me. .. Meteorol OLD Little Rock, Ark. 

Aneting s Pers iroiecs put ce seine 1,556 Madison, Wis... 056.6. 

Batong ROUSE aac aetna 1,179 Montgomery, Ala, ......... 
BIsMmarck Ne De te cceniettaisectere 1,610 Montpelieryy Vite 2 teticcrecceelecerent 
Boise City, Idaho...............2,600 Nashville; Tenms hve de secece ce 
Bostons, Mass. Meecccceus Bs etcae 444 Providence, R. I. ...... H 

Carson: ‘City. NOV. vi. ciesielees ces 2,898 Olympian W aan wen oerpyoetaiee 
Charleston, (W. Vas, c.iccies odeus 886 Phoenix, :Avize s. cc. Pare evelaternee 2,472 
Cheyenne; WYO: i. ee ecsiiscice se 1,763 PICT Gh Sa) swe dsiepeeertente Sedo kceos 1,554 
Columbia; \SAy Co. assis acrceserrs 490i Raleiehe NO airas-rncteaecis warmers 299 
Gohumbuss Ol) Ge See oe ane 487 RichMonds “Was sisicecwesas ot deine LO 
WOnCOrd NG ills: clots cileesiastes fers 491 | Sacramento, Cal. ............... 3,022 
DONVET COLO es cic tee vane cane oh 1,748 St. Paul, Minn. ..2... 

Des Moine, Ia. .. ious L138 Salem, nOrenes cscs conte 

WMrankforten. Kean. i Macenionee ween 604 Santa Fe, N. M. ... «ae 
Guthrie; Okla. cis incecwcies .1,466 | Springfield, Ill. ....... Sete lavater eats 
Harrisburg, Pa. cosa ee cesicen 125 Tahlequah, Ind. Ter. 

Hartford, Conn. ..... ei epieta ond Tallahassee, Fla. ........ 

Rrelen a UMOME. | es sci s se share Spore PSS Topeka, Kans. ..... ASS 
Indianapolis, Indie w cocci coces 643 Trenton INomdehelts cre etalon 
JACKSON, MESSE ot cc eis ae are slits 1,011 


Distances from New York and the Time it Takes Letters to Reach 


their Destination in Different Parts of the World. 


To— Miles. 
Adelaide, via San Francisco ....... acle pve etaleite wele-alnqe navete a wae veces 12,845 
Alexandria Vian WOnGdOn is yelecieuewti eae eles moe rceneltee iets 6,15 
Amsterdam, via. “Gndom! (cca creiee swiss scleteieeoieleeerrdaeeaie see 3,985 
ALRONS - VIG. TLONGOR io aie « clantcwieste Saree wwe amelie see e einer 5,655 
Bahia, Brag ale yt sk acai aenclshaorers Baste eater tereteeleme) aie otate 5,870 
Berlin’ via. MONG Oni \assciaptace nts sctetes ores ciaeeclelcisatreniaemiclae tase cies 4,385 
Bombay, via London ............ Sea unter aiote whaare vale ta ere au rar toue nist eee 9,765 
Ben os CAV TES\= ccitcisateinte or ces sivsiciciecssienase aseiclaciaemttesesceiee eer en men OL! 
Calcutta, via London ...... a aparea ete ataroriics wi egies loisv fetes hvateng niece eRe 11,120 
Cape: Town, via “Tondem tokio. aecwacre eon temmlaaeeivitce aie 11,245 
Constantinople; -via Bondon Genesee eee dere cn sae 5,810 
Florence, via London 


GISSSOW ae ess vies olay se heteeeaunieeeea re onede sfecsietee eee 
Greytown via: New Orleans ay. casetiacsweccticesaareenc daemon 

Halifax, N.S. 
EP AVATIA Ss OR Day duis temtecons sehr atc ea eae aos cee ante eae eee 
Hong Kong, China, via San Francisco 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, via San Francisco........... 5,645 


Liverpool, England ......... i sleisicisisieje,sielstevesain elajettals eimeicis erento 3,540 
Londonyeyiaw @ weenstown). .acnesec ccs cen on come eens 3,740 
Madridhs via eioOrGon! 4. .ii ci iwcseie coher ee en eee ee ae 4,925 


Melbourne, Australia, via San Francisco ................-. 12,265 
Mexico City by railroad .... 


Wanariau toate wemienest ae 

Paris ric. oestrone Rarenie 

Rio de Janeiro ..... bictapn(riaeiiateminne tatters eimeniciers ts ooShoten 
Rome, via Londen .............. Ssscloielols saseateWr stein sietaitorlee ine tiers 5,030 
Sty Petersburg js viaibonGonie cet cece eaten meen teeta eee 5,370 
Shanghai, via San Francisco Ope 9,920 
Stockholm, via London ............ aleren wialoe fomce Mita tere semen eee 4,975 
Sydney, ‘via San: Prancisco is vcccss-sceeacees caus Stay Ure ee reir 11.570 
Valparaiso,’ ‘via {Panama iii accccese serene eens ee mero 
Vienna, via London.) 0035.5 s sees ej vain} eieieie WialeTe ble elelaigieis iets, op ace ean 


P-Xohama, via San Francisco .....0cecccdecccesceccesccocrses 8,725 


Days. 


25 


SB oBNoRowBaoansous 
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DIFFERENCE OF TIME BE 


OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD AND 
LONGEST DAY AT PRINCIPAL PLACES. 


$2.00 o'clock noon at 
12 CON es 


12 h 
12.24“ ¢ 
12.27 “ y 

1 : 37 “ “ 
4.31 “6 “6 
4, 43 “ “a 
455 “ e 
5.07 46 a“ 
5.1 py « 66 
5. 58 oe “ 
6.02 “ “ 
6.1 4 a “ 
704 $8 s 
1101 “ 8 
12.54 “ A. M. 
2 48 66 oe 
"4 5L ty a 
8.58 46 a 
9.40 a oe 
11.08 “ 4 
ase a 
W52i ne of 
12.00 “ noon 


WASHINGTON. 
New York. 
Boston. 
Portland. 

St. John (N. F.). 
Lisbon. 
Dublin. 
Edinburgh. 
London. 

Paris. 

Rome. 

Berlin. 
Vienna. 
Constantinople. 
Calcutta. 
Pekin. 
Melbourne, 
Auckland. 
San Francisco. 
Salt Lake. 
New Orleans. 
Chicago. 
Buffalo. 

Lima (Peru). 


Loneest Day, 


St. Petersburg... 
Stockholm....... 


Parise usa scutes 


Vienna eniascne 


Ogdenor arene. 
Constantinople... 
Naplessiiine. 
Reine. seer. 
Philadelphia..... 
Washington..... 
Cape Town...... 
Calcutta -). jfeuss 


OUTItO lst svereresie’s 


The above ia actual time, not stendard time. 


in, 


B92 JOMP WHILE THE WAVE IS ON TRE SWHLE. 


MISPANCES AND RAILROAD FARES FROM CHICAGO io 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UIITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 


First-Class Fare Subject to Slight Changes. 


(We aim to give the most direct route only.) 


er =m 
PLACES. MILES,| FARE. PLACES. MILES. |FARE. 

MASCOT Sok ry. (c se cee chew oO. 868] $ 6 75|Dunkirk StoseataceN nas 500! $ 9 70 

Albany siceiics sect N.Y. 838| 15 80|Daluth............ Minn. 478} 9 30 

Albuquerqne...... IN AEA) B802| 5 35Gb loin, sagas ses usenet Il. 86 75 

Allegheny City......Pa. AGT fy 9 D0 TO sa nee mice eeeeeee Pa. 452) $55 

Allentown ........... Pa. 916} 17 07)/Evansville..........Ind. 287) 575 

Mlliance. se . 3.. 2 cee koe O. 885) 7 55)Pall River......... Mass.| 1,042) 19 20 

IAVEOONAS. 2. sac ck ees Pa. 686] 12 43 Fargo TS UU aS: N. D. 645) 12 65 

Annapolis........... Md. 8341 18 10/Fernandina ........ Fla.| 1,088} 26 15 

Atlanta sce. Ga. 733 18 30|/Kitchburg ........ Mass. 954) 18 00 

Atlantic City....... N.J. 886] 19 25|Fort Wayne......... Ind. 148) 3 75 

Atchison............ Kan. 556 |) “1 10| Morestunt wen caeee eae oO. 239} 5 60 

PAM SUSbAN ac, 6 - a slejars's Me.| 1,200} 21 95) Fort Scott..........Kan. 557) 12775 

PVCUSA ans cena ee ae Ga. 905) 21 95|Fort Worth......... Rex. 957) 21 35 

PUTOER Ue sce eee I. 3 75|Hrankfort........-.-- Ky. 368) 7 65 

AMSEINY gyecs,o che ces sh Tex. 987) 26 45|Freeport...........-.Ill. 114) 2:26 

WEG LOP cose sce ce ons Me.| 1,263] 23 85|Galveston.......... Tex.} 1,152) 2970 

Baltimore ..... peneiee Md. 858) 17 50/Galesburg............ Iu. 164) 3 26 

Battle Creek....... Mich. 164) 3 28 Gettysburg Say iRtatnele Pan Wl) 15 72 

Bay @ityac: peewee = Mich. 296] 5 68 Grand Rapids....Mich. 245 355 

Bollaire.. wieesisen Only, 469) 58 7h\Grenadas,:-. cs.) Miss. 618] 15 18 

Werliny shes. soho as Ont. 445| 9 80/Green Bay.......... Wis. 498] 395 

Birmingham........ Ala. 654) 16 28!\Greenville..........Tex. 905} 20 70 

Bostoneewn. seas Mass.| 1,004; 1900|/Hamilton .......... Can. 472| 1050 

Bridgoport........Conn. 968} 18 50;Hamilton............. oO. 238] 5 40 

Buifalores. 8 eves. N.Y. 523} 9 60)Hannibal............Mo. 829] 5 26 

BUTlIN Stones. kicoes Ia. 207) 415|Harrisburg.......... Pa. 716) 15.72 

Barlington-.s os. .oe: Vt.| 1,095) 19 00)dartford.......... Conn. 961| 18-00 

CENT COMBA, UUEEMAT Spare i Til. 365| 7 28|/Hastings...........Neb. 5 

Canton BORN Ra OER @ 367| _715|Haverhill......... 

Cape Mage ito eh N. J. 903) 19 75|Helena.....:...... 

Cedar Rapids......... Ta. 271, 455)HotSprings........ 

Charleston ......... S.C.| 1,103) 23 95|Holly Springs..... 

Chattanooga SAP ae Tenn. 595) 14.50)Houston../......... 

Uhoyenne bata ree inCiete Wyo.| 1,000) 22 60)Hudson............ r 

Cincinnati... 20.56... Oo. 300} 600 Indianapolis.. sohaen 

Oleveland.. 2s ssicie O. 339) 6 75|\lowa City............ 

Columbus....:.......- O. 398) y eOONt aca een eee 

Council Bluffs.......Ja. \€3| 9 75|Jacksonville........ 

Columbia........... S.C, 837| 20 80|Jackson............ 

WON COPG es eeronts ns N.H. 963} 1900|Jackson........... 

Corsicana .......... Tex. 975) 23 00|Janesville.......... 

Crestline..... ........0. 280! 6 45| Jefferson wy 

Daas Sus ies use Tex. 760| “21 35|Soliet.. - 

Davenport _.<e.2 6.4 Ta. 183) 350) ‘Kalamazoo .. ieee, 

Dayton. 20sec s veces O. 265, 6 00|/Kansas City......... 

Macatasis: asccue sees Il. 170) = 3 36) iKieokuk Mee bes See 

Denver ......5.000- Colo.| 1,118] 22 60,/Knoxville ........ 

Des Moines a @7| 7 00)\La Crosse.......... 

Detroit.. ...-Mich. 272| 500 lake Geneva...... 

DOVGEs a inher ees Del. 921| 18 50) Lancaster....... 


nbuque.............1a. il 3  leint weed. a 


SoS SS Se eR 


| 
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PLAOHS, 
Deadville.......... Colo. 
Leavenworth....... Kan. 
THOXIN STON: . oejes sects Ky. 
DINGO. ose s s0005 Neb. 
Little Rock........ Ark 


Logansport.........Ind. 
Long Branch.......N. J. 
TOMA ONY ossiie Kees oss OBI. 
ie ‘Angeles becsiee a oale 


Eee shee ee ecsats Ta 
Meheon Peck wasieyesers Ind 
Madison Wis 

MDIRGONY siccre:c sie o'a ste cia ore Ga. 
Manitowoc......... Wis. 
Marquette........ Mich. 
Marshalltown........ Ja. 
Memphis .....5...5 Tenn, 
Menominee........ Mich. 
Milwaukee.........- Wis. 


Minneapolis.......Minn. 
WOM eo cdee seen Lt! 


Montpelier........... Vt. 
Montgomery........ Ala. 
Nobile erret sere Ala. 
Montreal..........: Can. 
Muscatine............ Ta. 
Nashville.......... Tenn. 
Nobraska City...... Neb. 
New York.......... N. Y. 
New Haven........Conn. 
New Orleans......... La. 
Newark eiuihce ccicees oO 

Nowark N.J 

ING WALK? i 2oS einer: N.Y 
Newport..........5. R.I 

Niagara Falls...... N.Y 

BOI es aes Lewitt 
Ogdensburg........ N. 

UK OS nes feeb aie 
Omaha........ sear Neb 
Ottawatssecses ae »»Can 
Pasadena... sc ci-c>s Cal 
Paterson.......020- N.J 
Pensacola... Fla 

peone Maisie halelreieteeren il. 

BE tida a sche oletecic's Ind, 
petndeiphia Bp ce eoiney et) 
Pmer Blues. sctes se Ark. 
Pittsburg... secec.ee Pa. 


Portland............ Me. 
Portland ey. ss<sce-s Ore. 
Port Huronee.,... meine 


Portsmouth.... 
WeEDLOss des posuere: Colo. 
Pullman............. I. 


Quebec... 2 .»+-Can.__ 3 


: ae a PLACES, ~ MILES.| FARE, 
$80 6OjQOINCY. 2 ys sc sees ees ih. 262} 35 26 
9} 10 75)Racine.........-.... Wis. 62} 124 
§ 40)Baleigh ............N.C.] 1,154! 20 30 
11 10/Richmond........... Ind.| 223) 5 00 
15 $h|Richmond............ Va. 933) 18 50 
9/40) Rockford’, 522 vay. Ill, 86} 170 
19 00|/Rochester.......... N.Y. 550] +11 88 
8 40/Rock Island.......... Il, 181} 350 
59 75|Rome..... oBes 08s N.Y. 711) 14 26 
2 90|\San Antonio........ Tex.| 1,213] 28 80 
5 45|Saginaw...........Mich. 283] 5 43 
2 60|/Sacramento......... Cal.| 2,257) 5975 
Salt Lake City Utah.| 1,566) 37 40 
20 50)/Santa He........... 1,342) 33 70 
gon Sandusky... ssi: O. 807} 650 
7 95 (Savannah Sriaaolar Ne 8 Ga.| 1,088] 24 60 
5 95 San Francisco....... Cal.| 2,411] 59 75 
19) 38 | SeabltlO ve eeves saree oe Wash.! 2,342) 58 20 
5 00 |\Sherman............ ex. 8/4) 19 45 
170)Shreveport..........La. 815} 22 50 
$00 \Si0oux City... .'..cjesen ies 510} 10 25 
3 45 |\Sprinefield.........._. 0. 800) 645 
19 00 | \Springfield.. Boles sh ovatolsie I. 185) 3 70 
19 20 Springfield smite Mass. 935} 18 75 
21 60 ;opokane...........Wash.| 1,914] 46 70 
-18 00} Steubenville Bape yee, O, 426} 8 45 
Ab Ste OUI as nce eke Mo. 280} 5 80 
10 75 St, iP atyroseee vent Minn. £10} 8 00 
10 30 |St. Joseph........... Mo. 469} 10 75 
18 00 |Syracuse.... Ne Ys 673} 13 48 
18 60 |Tacoma........... Wash.| 2,314! 56 90 
93 00 |Lallahassee.........Fla.| 1,038} 2515 
765 |Terre Haute........ Ind. 178} 360 
18 00 |Texarkana.....-.... Ark. 773) 20 60 
ADR HMMS Stead eleclelo its 254) 5 80 
TOSPILOCAO cee Wh tise cnnens O. 243) 5 50 
OR OKA To ceeinareelare Kan.|“ 555} 1210 
AO MO LOLONEO ss onisteaictcl ens Can. 506} 1160 
87 49 \Trenton.... ..+...-. aed 859] 18 00 
AGO QMLALO Yin. Gereirletess ieusios N.Y. 826] 15 80 
OBO Tbana’s, lsc oc ses oe cOs 267| 645 
JOMOHWHICAL eee tara N. Y. 725| 1454 
18 00 |Vicksburg.......... Miss. 761) 18 93 
59 75 |Vincennes...........Ind. 235) 475 
AROOINVACO, cere sisjctecaleoitae Tex.| 1,031] 23 20 
21 60 |Washington........D.C. 819] 17 50 
3 00|West Point........ NEYs 916; 18 00 
250|Wheeling........ W. Va. A475} 8 75 
18 00 
16 35 | White Sul. Spgs... W.Va. 87} 14 25 
9 00 Pak ee Aa Avena Del, 930) 18 00 
20 50)Winona...... .Minn, | 806] 6 00 
56 $0|Winnipeg..... Manitoha 345! 18 00 
CRB MOMle ota cese cities -Q| 280| 6 45 
8 15|Yankton .....-.-.-.8 D- 569] 11 50 
22 60 |Youngstown......... ..O.! 398} 7 80 
15 |\Zanesville ..........-.0. 390} 8 15 
22 00 n= ae Oa 


394 EYES AND NOT LEGS MAKE A TRAVELER. 


THE POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE CENSUS OF 1890, 1900, AND 1910 OF EVERY TOWN AND CITY 
HAVING A POPULATION OF 5,000 OR MORE. 


CITIES. 1890. 1900. 1910. 
ALABAMA. 

IMT IERO MSA BHO OUGOOOODDOAOODOO DOGO prt) 9,998 9,694 12,794 
Bessemer......- Ae 4,544 6,358 10, 864 
Birmingham.. te 26,175 38,415 132,695 
Dothan.... 7 3,275 43 

Florence. 6,012 6,478 6,680 
Gadsden... 2,901 4,282 10,357 
Huntsville. 7,995 8,068 7,611 
Mobile..... : 31,076 36,469 31,521 
Montgomery.. a 21,883 20,346 38,136 
ING WADGCALUE same cls clove uieteinia sconcneleterar ks 3,565 4,437 6,115 
SOLA ah ccrais close n is cen losciate pielosipisieterclen gore 7,622 8,713 13,649 
ATA COR vikcacv vows aie eens Biola Riera ut mls eteletieln at 4,063 5,056 5,634 
FNS Ca] COOSA aye oicicla reeves ecetans wieleipnate le lsvetpiete 4,213 6,094 5,407 

ARIZONA. 
Bisbee........ a iafislechageie levauetaleceraheneredl!stal eh ousceentonanes| eter oteemetete ne 9,019 
POULIAS E's 5 ecctaehss,0 acs ssinigvoge nial. eiale 6. .0rsrel lore micltacetc level eatte se nig 6,437 
Globe.. 803 1,495 7,083 
IVE OV ST CIE s atoi sol tchajaio's, «) ohn slatata oxokatetelsteteratccen’ lisheretaterstevetetell etateleieiereteters 5,010 
Phoenix me 3,152 5,544 11,134 
Prescot tisracicinia terete cieraleeiciceremeteteietenare 1,759 3,559 5,092 
MKS {05 tain eer cH RAEN In Asta clita mace 5,150 7,581 13,193 
ARKANSAS. 
BAP EPO TAU) sore clavovoney site sevaitar ie letere talivrs: onsen ration svtlin ont (aictoreretehore total icvemsterenemaietet 11,138 
MOLE: STII. lsentetes celeste etek ations maetetonetton 11,311 11,587 |. 23,97 
NS RIS TE AES Ob GAO AON MOM Gaba pode 5,189 5,550 8,772 
LOL SPINES ss orci caste ote sioks eitcteeccensie ie 8,086 9,973 14,434 
JONESPOTOE LAwia siois-ge ceeceea le the ane 2,065 4,508 7,128 
TuTCELC FROCK. tanec evetattecretietesinie echoes 25,874 38,307 45,941 
IPATA SOULS. Sisticeye cles ciel ae ee oiers histeeieeteree) 1,666 8,324 5,248 
Pine WMI Micros es eleel ate eis eee 9,952 11,496 15,102 
IPSEC AINA, iii sce st «selene terre elena mabe 3,528 4,914 5,655 
CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda se). caiees Sololavah olelsintete slaracmtctas 11,166 16,464 23,383 
PAT ANINO CAT 2 oie oyoce icin rate eto tee etotaie cr ton lera ecatesslatalerellistarereieve nie tars 5,021 
MB AICET SHELA. it vss, crabe nctormaaherte ccm eto la 2,626 4,836 12,727 
BSOTIROLO Vine alesis ioe ala auale atte wopete tein leone 5,101 18,214 40,434 
LNs ie A SMA CRD OO SOOM ton OUnOer oe 4,858 7,327 11,845 
UF ESTO tern sues ehavscsl « cheve eet aca ected 10,818 12,470 24,892 
A Wah si =sfi BXate Kees Chia MEO A OMe NN A aC T Lino aan 564 2,252 17,809 
TOS FAME CLES ee eels. lel aiesale nice sich eRe 50,395 102,479 319,198 
Marysville nornlscts nis. e ocishe lita ine hiamine 3,991 8,497 5,430 
IN AD aratacstuct mrs ttclelcteversl'evsia Feeere Semen iter 4,395 4,036 5,791 
Oaklamidirr srerteve syenale « einne ot atersve seman 48,682 66,960 150,174 
Pasadena vc werieits yee ce Meee 4,882 9,117 30,291 
Petalunaies-v sapere slswavensvers sie oes ACRE 3,692 3,871 5,880 
POMONA srs sles sees cls aie stiles SSE 3,634 5,526 10,207 
Redlands iaprtarrs cies sens el chen connie 1,904 4,797 10,449 
RichmMon Guiie cert pels seen oe nie mipiersersatets Doieraleteteteis 6,802 
RLVerside yi c.nenaiehre acters ees hee 4,683 7,973 15,212 


Sacramento joc. oem eee 26,386 20, 282 44,696 


DO THE DUTY THAT LIES NEAREST THES. 


CITIES. 1890. 1960. 

MMS CLMALATIO's «1. aly) aie ialel ose) oleieiere telat 4,012 6,150 
San’ Diego... 6. eee ee eee cee e eens 16,159 17,700 
Sanh raniciSCOs sis < sis sie asivscen srsreie ce ete wie 298,997 342,782 
San Jose..... irislelie olole iw efehals\e\ te sielelshainie 18,060 21,500 
Sea OUTS OPIS DO! oc nte cteja store) vel eledateret 2,995 3,021 
PICUIMEVU ACLs warersisic) cosversls cic cia eurelelse Cater eiers 3,290 3,879 
SUI UA eA EL Crates ccateiceirelsysi na acoteteersnetarar ara sueions 4,988 
MAMAS AM DAL Asi. cicjeiciete eve sce chomnte clolaters: ware 6,587 
PUMA Ae OIC Zia tor olalisve,aNoleiove-etoleter sieve) helece lave ee A 
MACE WLOMI Catercls or leieys.ctsicieie siete ve idherele srere 3,057 
SAC AP EVOS AG lec aiare sce ai ss cletarsciavetecs @ estes 6,673 
STOCK LOM a rcicte Birra che /eln, ceeuvre meine ai eVeteleisce 1 17,506 
NAGHIGICIS An OG oa Ianto Rn BE GOmOC ORS Tan 7,965 

COLORADO. 
Boulder.........+. 6,150 
(CATA OM sachets sisrsien ore. 3,775 
Colorado Springs. 21,085 
Cripple Creek.... 10,147 
IDIOT. CP sev cisie ei eis «cs 133,859 
OTe Olli a She cteecrarae y cisehey 3,053 
Grands TUNCUOMN, « selois ciesere esse ne 3,503 
GEOCICYV ints male cit ciate sisi celareur cieie HA 3,023 
TGS ACV ALLS) te tey arouses sorcrevetcr sie Wi alcis.t) elles’ shea 12,455 
PATE) Ocen oteleteleis si elieiels slajsisie ctollere sls e/exe \e baste 28,157 
SOUUICENS Waa G b Gace BORO MG Bedi Gone Care 5,845 

CONNECTIGDT. 

PATUSOME le ety, castoka aes yal sel siate laystes of elevaile sla) eye a’ =is 12,681 
EST CM OLE a Nels Fleic scidie'ss.eneieiea a) oiein) sleceite « 70,996 
IBS Red, Ge Ad UOCD POCO DOS ORO do OnOn cd é 6,268 
DENG OAS Sar ONO DNRC ACG DODO sOOcIne 16,587 
BBY OSs ete ratoasiictie: arse, crchnueteloleus sions ferecolarereisinre ar 7,930 
MVE ELON Otatereistathe eracte etn eletetatekape ts wre ia evar’ 3 79,850 
INT TLE Ta cred ceotre tetera e s\'st akaires etoteitier so 3) viol arch oheleitere by. 28,695 
NERA CLCT OWNS leit sisisiele oiels obiurs's esis) e/eietevelers 9,589 
IN(Siae LETRIEM Oa Seed clon Scion RRO OAC 28,202 
NGAI AGTECIGy eases ancievsiaetcls afers evels)aloyeleleis aie 18 10,541 
INO War La CIA el aie tetel craves crwie a) ei osfovelesa'e el diaieisi:s 108,027 
INKY ALON ARIA OO e BO OE OoOO OC ORO 17,548 
NRO TA RIGHettenVore rete raislielete sfareseistescjetelce) »)slleKéyee.s 17,251 
ENON Wialeate sy Werreetn cial chelates shale! + witstare <6 eubrasneus, 6,125 
PRATHETICUIVA Pye totatone cs 21 rote s ctlsiel me ielle/a. eye isfeveiolava.> 6,667 
ROC LEVI LORY Peel stele in ia uabet poise) evel siete whesars 7,280 
SOWIE, ONCE NLS on one Garcon Sine a Ola ne nics: DUCA D Oda: 6,591 
RS AUITERO RG cyehvabn civrcis)c/cleis isishetere o o:s aketcless/sie\'s 15,997 
“Na jae hater tO) Buy a diGerd ais cl Cid CROCE RO DOO Oana 83 8,360 
RVMaeu nme OLE ee erect sherri cite are) pelolveapraitese 6,737 
PVP TOU crate cberatelctcio ouslisiczstsfereis a rove: ohelayeisns 51,139 
DCSE MELA eMivtelaiaiars siercistacers o/s) siete helsieie!/sreie\|\ecn.e isle eve) see 5,247 
AVVsnraTATa GL Cory mya ecrevel s abelalpicisiels erelerelnlslerete 8,648 8,937 
ATW TORS EXG Hoan bide cache 6. aa On Om OOOO 4,846 6,804 

DELAWARE. x 
Wilmington..... Meat Aireis(eieiaiel e's plateets 61,431 76,508 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

DAV USI MesLOMaior ele sie tietsleisi<cehslelels afcinielecaiieie 147,293 220,769 

FLORIDA. 
GEBUIVCSVANC ive aise vacol tie oisycielermis<nicls)oiakelsieieye,s 2,790 3,638 
At fe aE fh cater are tee ben 
Key GSE CULV nitawielevert el laisis eleverete ee : , 
AVEC CROULY: salons oieiatee! sieie's ais eine Aare 2,029 4,018 
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CITIES. 1890. 1900. 
Miami........ yale ate one for selene ieee rele ida reiotaiaie'k| Rotate tere’ sia keer 1,681 
IPENSACOLAT. Loder teretals ala ceaeicichire ctevel sneteiens 11,750 17,747 
SECA GSustingGry. 62). sever siteie eters o ctu cite 4,742 4,272 
TWAMARASSCE se clscsreloye. a alec ehers cy siuialataretstalevere 2,934 2,891 
AM Won Sk. SOBA M OUC Cena ora Mite eiyn GOrcee 5,532 15,839 
IWiGSE PLATT Biaiatels,oieictcse le lavsinte sober imeisvereieer lor oreerotetaner cia 2,355 
GEORGIA. 
VATA Vinee overs erseevesec avatars eieteterels ein race) evo sete 4,008 4,606 
YATICTIGUS 3h) -dyee,s 0, ote avers) wWeleneitee sists el iat ove 6,398 7,674 
PATE) Moe rece iclciocajelaicetere stato and a ee eiye a oaeyaTe 8,639 10,245 
PARAL Al stele clase cue jatstelal delorelordestasiokemmtant 65,533 89,872 
MEPIS EUG Ah tac covets, ot avorassye ouaielle Stetarahanaisva cade 33,300 39,441 
SE UIS Wi Chiteseeh-telaye civ siaiaeeveterne selerciaste as 8,459 9,081 
COVOMDUST.\ostonrdeine telomere helene meee 17,303 17,614 
COLT SLO. Srerarain ‘a iveilete svctshereve Soe avatenrintene Ove 1,578 3,473 
VALU ORN eo eerie co cterayetelna clearest ere eites 3,046 4,315 
TBAT] OT ete rite eu Caticicre chet cones Onesies 862 2,987 
DELO seieraitias ain sOae iets Ge Hele eet eeeceine 1,572 8,834 
TPA erase. a aleve e stevesersnaeineaicte) eisteh fate beuel’ | feesioneisrararetece 1,817 
Gainesville coeds ere slereirers Seow 3,202 4,382 
Grit, aac ie stot cvelelss > Sats 4,503 6,857 
La Grange 3,090 4,274 
Macon.... 22,746 23,272 
Marietta 3,384 4,446 
Newnan 2,859 3,654 
Rome..... 6,957 7,291 
Savannah. 43,189 54,244 
Thomasville cae 5,514 5,322 
VEG OS tat aire eich ares iors evoretcu Nore oy aero ; 2,854 5,613 
WV ViCLOSSiaan issih bsisicteaccneieieisteiersietcberets 3,364 5,919 
IDAHO. 
BOIS Gieter cis metere were aed at ohe ete emteteeer 2,311 5,957 
GOSULPDUATS MS erste. choles staigierens cous ele toleraiorees 491 508 
PhS WAStOn ve hie Secheis.s srotsveictbine cite ere ore ee 849 2,425 
POCA LOIIO Ss Goa tar sro ate coche aiive mee esos Soe Oe aera fevainietetaie nat eeS 4,046 
FB WATS ALIS.) ea yawneonsles vara mictsns: ote cahace teheleyeralluiiter rete ret etel ote elena! aieaicas 
Te 
AUTON Ne ve siants cele Oeleie oi arate erateetnelstebern stele 10,294 14,210 
UC OY Ce toe a CIIORS CTR LE NOEs CORTE e 19,688 24,147 
BeardstOwmn. +2... 000.0006 ae 4,226 4,827 
Belleville. \eciWs eee an 15,361 17,484 
BElVAM ETE ine sys «3.)5 6 5 3,867 6,937 
SOT WH Miers) s.ws sie jeccerosee Bask dle esp meio atom alone See ace el aterere eae 
Bloomington. 20,484 23,286 
Blue Island. 3,329 6,114 
Calronae sn: 10,324 12,566 
Canton... ‘ 5,604 6,564 
Carbondale. a 2,382 3,318 
Genmtra aie ecia sc, sae iokolorci mie taut. tacts e araren 4,763 6,721 
Champaign. i Seay seta ls lat Sho Looa, oft eh cea eit ree 5,839 9,098 
GHarlestonerarerat i. niethe artesian 4,135 5,488 
CHICA Oso scsi ts sioeeee siete eterno aioe ak 099, 850 | 1,698,575 
Chicago Metenteo i cik cit ok aleohoe ohaelineiniereante eae 5,100 
CICS: Miere ce lato te ee tcsetele Cis sarainl eu teland] ere shen eretcdle aielelontale 
CHD TOM Ss yale ia cae cs ete rela vns ea nietekeree 2,598 4,452 
Collings yilOy sa stow oie assis leisteterettie sale oheieee 3,498 4,021 
DMV TLOs shite taapars ew shel seatetcle le esl teame therein 11,491 16,354 
DO GACUT sraia 0 aa ohcioleinl sicelednts felizate! alates ichatotens 16,841 20,754 
Dekalhyr io bc lain verersieisreieetsrente elev etal She tsiehomasete 2,579 5,904 
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CITIES. 1890. 1900. 1910. 
DUR OMe Nave tisha s (sible /eietave!araiacrton teint ee 5,161 7,917 7,216 
PUTO OMe. sate tielsioins Sess Sines a eek 4,052 4,353 5,454 
IDEAS Ba 3) eau OC 0 Ee as ee eee i 15,169 29,65 58,547 
BMuwand sville. aecseco sehen cs etn 38,561 4,157 5,014 
2a ieee A eae © ONCE Se a2 po gee Te 17,823 22,433 25,976 
EVANS LOM Aye sarepiocatats oslo etal shrnee hal. teeta eee es 19,259 24,978 
HAHOSE ALL na) Mkts ae lloirere ie Seat nok PRE Oe ee tee 4,085 6,594 
EO CDOUU ah 1 ly diclantee Aclele is, partis el nal 10,189 13,258 17,567 
ATO SO TLE UF aie, wieder or P oe tie ciate cle nicl dt keine 15, 264 18,607 22,089 
MS eBIAND Orecater te iea ate ciclcle aie eeche ew nie iach | Aen eee 3,122 9 903 
PAA RUASIOUL Spore ar vache cain sl cleeldied se eele 1,728 2,202 5,309 
ne ayey 8 aE FN CET EIS Sa SC Rice eI cl | Ren ee eb ee i aa 
OREM atettiel teh ereisra aioe, cieecnns sie Ula Uataeielfctaee lice cee , Db ; 
LLC NOLUVALIG jaye aiovole Lice stabi aieiete mye ise nal ata 12,935 15,078 15,326 
J EOC eea se lare\levaaroiaidiepotele sate sietele ie Sere se 23,264 29,853 34,670 
ESCA AKG UNS Osis tier area rote) sire ots St Tete TA chet x ell 9,025 13,595 13,986 
ESOL COS otters eionastc ese rebtt sda Oaths ed 4,569 8,382 9,307 
Beau Mer TTA ens ral air oirovet ate oasis etoile ike 2,314 8,969 jpraea 
VEL (SVU Nc CAB Biepemnne cine Ln ea aN, Sen 9,855 10,446 Bae 
MATEO CS ects cups chstaineaii ome aiaiele tl vcla cole 6,725 8,962 ee 
AGORA CL Os. focatitoie ein aveiaietae Serene a Man ione 5,811 5,918 Be i 
UCONN aly cvaiedirels na athe eleitieteleceteatatere te Cs 4,052 5,375 a 
TEATS O Taide oe tare tora velstensishovelotieelaie a chats shpiay tle eterete ener 1,979 es 
DNL OM arises siviclez oe sieicrn caret ake @tities scaars 1,338 2,510 Bike. 
cy A eae ee Mave saNchametoNstavernel aistaniosistelels es chevevenene 6,833 yee ; 
EAs OO Cat tom a's isc ita oles iroMent tee e.e clots Saat |idvere, wie ine eee i 
JS GT STAYS aS REI RD dann men eit io Ree er gc 12,000 17,248 es 
DV ECOTANTNO TINS © tole. cares ol spelen! lnjaiierele id's sob wiste oles er 5,926 7,460 re 
DVD CII OU sate oo, c aieh eis ates os tte,ira les plat ote eis 3,376 rs Hee: 
DVT ee NECTET OD ayscneh aici stnive: 0) @ shevecn wisvarers eialele'c/¢rs 38,233 5, we 45 
NITE DENYS DOR Ola: c: 5 ofarelapoite a to0,010) oie o-« 8 aiesele 3,880 6, wale 
MGI Lome AE eal nop hovatetnsistcversy spa ice valcke exelent ores lie ele ea eee 3 Bon 
CU) RAVER eae An OEIC CORTE Oban SIC RII aIS OF A inne 9°55 
UAW hats a Peierls isles ioysisloo.cy-c6 slevelolalstete ce ae diss pie 
PTE eh PRR DAE OEIC TCES ALAETA IIE a Te rates e105 7 664 
Meda SEV Tatls aver eerste ‘sia eligi setae apeve) \relaiearele ‘a lace Ron a5 9897 
ESE soo ches oa ole lehoe a fer iol attane cronteHetpaher a ates 41084 56'100 66.950 
pee SEG Oa Rae ts del ag a 67863 on 
ST 228 AHO er Cer ae aa ey Woes 6090 
IDE HAOAS SARA SOOM SOROD AOI OO eo Peete 3g ORD 36’587 
MOTRRIAO Sire eto eteis a oneces clos tn sakeey toe spiel syial.al o) stelsellny | Med Soha eae 
AERIS Go isau Ss eit versie e.sioventte iotevey wlaoasye))4/eierailonate pga By OB ae 101 
RAGS RH OM Cleave ntteavis eats (a felis inka eel Of eyerw o//a/e\ 9) ai ae es Bp 
POEMS HCl Ce avevaleinialalererdaciisyaa ve) #-efokees a) o\ieta) aie ratty eat 7085 
SINS VCANL ON Ai ols ciiol'clss.c stelivis'o.lsuejcid sieve rata (oe Seta 2786 Bias 
Pane Oia eo rereaiates si ecerhelorecuciets eo cistece@ ic oc rae 6309 ” 467 
RSC MAN Ad oN aetey ai chaveelm ciel aly iat-ene ie sie a\'b folers\ehacaxel cs Pee Ay O79 1 ORs 
Streator.'........ cis Al scebchece calc eths Ne AAae BEES ra srs 
Hit Na CP pa a ett eps rer 
PUVA TIED, teh lecctatsvaislerwlein nfurate Wio'o.ere fev 4,915 9,426 16,069 
INDIANA 
PANS TNO LAr wyeiers alelelstatos simi ones sjelela ace atsiole 6 ei fects a) oe 
PATEGOL SON sain 5 40 isle 9 0010 6 'e 0) vbe\ 4. 0! ache cee > ale 2 951 6 115 8716 
MCCA LOLG ote oisent oiaiserete «lo! oierolohsisiereiecer svete ae Hane asp 8838 
iopuineten Bbeieiateltelshs\ sosdsie aie oe 7786 9°340 
Brazil, + i). see 1°365 2'913 6,229 
Gouanue”. : 6,719 8,130 8,813 
Connorsville. se ee ee eeceseees A 4,548 6,836 7,788 
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CITIES. 1890. 1900. 
Ora Wl OLAS VINES 6 ieee eto’ aicieloieie octets sere sles 6,089 6,649 
Mast cOniea ease iiciere siete sil soccer eres 1,255 3,411 
0 DI ats g eae CORN Gore Om Oca robs sabe OS 11,360 15,184 
FOLWOO Gc > statareins Cities isiele cisccintets (ea loka eieeoiatoes 2,284 12,960 
EEO VERTIS VAN L@lastercyelererctele to atarey ec avatione) shale tetersnerae 50, 756 59,007 
MORt eWay Ue ten eiciciisolerdis ores betavoterc teers 35,393 ,115 
10) gshol eke} neice MIG CMa OOS CBD TGod Haat Gon 5,919 7,100 
GHEY aia resaleiis alot ouasel ose ol aln ever Graue cela ce Weis layn's wialiale a Meo melerelall wlateke Meunrciatete 
GOSHEN. cos eave, erssois ctetsivisis’od blo chetelereeieaiey | 6,033 7,810 
GHESN SHUT sor pstet tatole eevee g cea nteletereteretete 3,596 5,034 
Je €haghar(t nen GOs Ae COIGnn acc S aoc crcl 5,428 12,376 
ETAT CLOLE wits cine pect sa wechoraeteevemie sie eternetere 2,287 5,912 
EDU TS OM arseiere etete eteberecoderaterejeletelere ris letere 7,328 9,491 
IMGTAMAPOLUSS hie cies sic elsiercteiemiorieieleiets eres 105,436 169,164 
Teerson Ville cs aces coe ete olehercislopee tere 10,666 10,774 
LEG) oh 07 Cae Ae ee nie PT IOG, wonine Horateay 8,261 10,609 
MIRE AY CELE. ya ove rile wiih adobele las tete’s avelersiors staves 16,243 18,116 
MSAD OLLC s:crcte. cree rotelere sol eiurerble auetoroleieateleoieieieys 7,126 7,113 
TO DANO. wecle eres orotic letter svaveioiocetereuerertiace 3,682 4,465 
TANT OM cranes, sateiehs ereiboorsleetecepcio overs ele isatigete 958 3,071 
IOPATISP ORL o orcile sais o erersl ctersier a olsienonis ateiele 13,328 16,204 
Madison... me 8,936 835 
Marion..... 8,769 17,337 
Michigan City. 10,776 14,850 
Mishawaka.... 3,371 5,560 
Mount Vernon Ae 4,705 5,132 
Muncietsiac.iccc ‘ 11,345 20,942 
New Albany. 21,059 20,628 
New Castle.. 2,697 406 
Noblesviile. . 3,054 4,792 
Perec: aay 7,028 8,463 
MPOPELATIG Wes MTU riers clereic Sree tera shoe eRe Oia 3,725 4,798 
Princeton.. Sreriayetouel@iele am iererateye 3,076 6,041 
ICHMOD GM eitas ce sd cette ae elaeielnereteins 16,608 18,226 
Seymours i gets rewia crap wletecce ake sieve mince 5,337 445 
Shelby Ville aye ea ajewiace cen evailotel eee eieietols 5,451 7,169 
Southend soosnas vos seinebrareemiate eas 21,819 35,999 
Merre vELAWte: jc .erereielateeteeo eco a aie eee 30,217 36,673 
IVA PATAISO sere wire tele ascleratersvere ioe leteveieioie ee recs 5,090 6,280 
IVANTCENNES A, Moawrae ete tole nice cet asreteae sen 8,853 10,249 
UES CNS) 1 Ee Sed SCRANTON 5 Saha CRC IR Ree 5,105 8,618 
IWikGhinetonsris ict elo tt meet etetichon 6,064 8,551 
WUTC IIIS sh rcrears are Lae levate ole Muieretetere revere 1,408 3,983 
IOWA. 

BS OOIE ay ei le solali ins vwstons sv aierte taysters weeuchecaieyaniots 6,520 8,880 
BUELT STON eee ee cocaine ste aiekoeta ait eres 22,565 23,201 
Cedar Malisc i ic.csk ah sbnics viteve tn orietet ee 3,459 5,319 
CedaraRaplds sc iis sca: wees soe aaa 18,020 25, 656 
Centerville oe cscs sols eeveriatersve tie cee 3,668 5,256 
Charles Cityeiniass »sisciemabon oninae ete 2,802 4,227 
CLIN EOM eit) leita elisa o's, w acorela: take steletets eaonerete 13,619 22,698 
Council Bluffs..... eleieaisieleistepielin ia eters 21,474 25,802 
@YEBCO a ewieisistoinelesve.creeve s ior dbnsenton 7,200 7,752 
DAVENDOFE sew state's so slele aleiswisloricreioareteians : 26,872 35,254 

OS MOINES ics Seraiscalis ccoleelsrainaseineiee nls 50,093 62,139 
Dubuque....... AOS COR Me Tie occ 30,311 36,297 
MOLtE Dod se Wetiitisc voici sisieteve diners 4,871 12,162 
Fort Madison..... mialoteledels nietacieavets apene 7,901 9,278 
LES Lab eC OREO AOS UCIT OF OCHO OROe SIE 3,332 3, 860 
TowalCity. sc aera lee Metevslete\rersts SAE oat 7,016 987 


Se 


1910. 


BEFORE HONOR IS HUMILIT:. 


CITIES, 1890. 1900. 1910, 
RE OMA rr Silere sich e, scevaies siarsrere Sab as Ae SEE 14,101 14,641 14,008 
BRU DE STA ALO WANG 6 arc)s su a diners oie cin elatoeeee 8,914 11,544 13,374 
Mason. PSO OIC do) Le ES OD OOOO men Lae 4,007 6,746 11,230 
BVIGIS CATAL wia\ayate (or= syeloloicictela aiateiave oiereie aterste 11,454 14,073 16,178 
OVA Eos te eaten Mele ove no etolcidiabele iar ohoiets atoll 830 5,142 ,028 
SE OTOOSAIA ae sleet sicisichs sao betes es 6,558 9,212 9,466 
“Q)hVE BUCCI 0 bal Sie a TER PORE tcice are RE 14,001 18,197 22,012 
PO TLOU XM OLY7)-) sickersredn tele ahavoleva ates? ola Bake sue ahacd 37,806 33,111 47,828 
PV ERECTING OME RS oicin ois) toveceicte eel iasackieless eiorhniels 6,674 12,580 26,693 
PINKO DSEOR picts erin /s oina ats, sisters slatncis asieten 2,829 4,613 5,208 

KANSAS. 
Arkansas City.. AMEE i AO tos 8,347 6,140 7,508 
PATCHING OM she avec dears \euce arenes levee Sistas ane ela teh 13,963 15,722 16,429 
MBIT IIL coe cha irie als oo arehavoloieltem ions cweae 2,826 4,208 9,272 
ROH NV AILO Crapctiraye, avetevdse a nee eactcioieiee is oi slo le 2,282 4,953 12,687 
HEMATOL ACU seater nse jeney e/a» etoustele tents c7sie/syslete'e neue KobbL: 8,233 9,058 
CDT AES COU occ ot vice oie slo levels solere erslpie ha ae tare 11,946 10,322 10,463 
ORGIES. AUS A Ny ROOD Cn ACR aTO Cee 2,496 10,155 6,096 
ETE RD IRA SOU iol ere scainis ei kiareD aie leia aise wera @ orerthe 8,682 9,379 16,364 
TAGE DENOUNCE Hiss + oe Che legeveie.c ta cilers eve oie 3,127 4,851 10,480 
MRR e al svar ecole Si clleis,.c viola viniatwichaty! Sle® ave! eymyai'ere 1,706 5,791 5,032 
PARATO EL OIIE OULU e sos rare clo e etWola ta clei otersia rs \nlaters 4,502 4,695 5,598 
RSIS OUCH ioral. bun'n arate ovstelae.clale-* sie ee oie as 38,316 51,418 82,331 
TDG ifs 2 67 aoe II een CTE Loe 9,997 10,862 12,374 
MESA OTUWV OP Ltdc's oles: sjedeo.clayrintelens's’ »\a!/eishe io sser+ 19,768 20,725 19,363 
MAEVE TAIN oe axel clonic! sicicveteshe o's cialere icles vcs 3,004 3,438 5,722 
CIES TAINS ershcla le’ Sits = oiejaariacis comewia. aa 5,605 6,208 7,862 
EEE LS 5 BO Gino A BOIS OOPS. COD OO FODIGIC Ore 6,248 6,934 7,650 
PZAITIS OS oretore once folie: ores he ei ole) 8 otevese eloreieveisteie.'6 6,736 7,682 12,463 
RES OTT te oe mise ak oe erase be Rege iss 6,697 10,112 14,755 
TRS COUANG A cata oiavelcra. > © tine 51 0f0 avele a/s\ els 0s igre 2,276 3,270 5,960 
SS ADESA cept wate tevotct tarercromedehels ane ahnietais aieasta ners Ole rays 6,149 6,074 9,688 
CAG 0 2) Eee Rae ane a a Rictaiatersre esters 31,007 33,608 43,684 
SCONE d 1) toon OREO AA OOEOCE PUES 4,391 4,245 7,034 
WICHITA ole sowie cine eee rile ees 23,803 24,671 52,450 
RV datas hel icvaratclerelalchs 2) erste, sva.cisisyciaie-atsrele.u sie a) 5,184 5,504 6,7 
EENTUCKY. rth 

BAUS MAT Oia ators) sfepaahaks ea ca\svsisveta,etove) sos 6) b,(eiahe ad 4,195 F 8,688 
GEG 560 AAC Gone oreo Ban oadbene 3,163 6,332 6,683 
Pali SENGTO CE eacels talento esc slo cts wiarovevdias4 7,803 8,226 9,173 
OVATE WOM rere arts repeats oe elars e1s elela orosone tye 37,371 42,938 53,270 
Danville.... 3,766 4,285 5,4 
Dayton... 4,264 6,104 6,979 
Frankfort.. 7,892 9,487 10,465 
Henderson... 8,83: 10,272 11,452 
Hopkinsville. 5,833 7,280 9,419 
Lexington.. 21,567 26,269 35,099 
Louisville. 161,129 204,731 223,928 
Mayfield.. es one ie 
Maysville.... 5,358 vers Re 
Middlesboro... Ae 3,271 08°301 ie 
Newport........ oe 24,918 aes 30,309 
MENS VOLO eas Se aie oie lovee latcios victors 9,837 13,18: 16,011 
BAT CANN etn aoe cles cinsier bles olscifeisloa > 12,797 19,446 22,760 
Pate feet iecl leiictateetstalss 5 cists sinners 4,218 4,603 5,859 
PE CEON Gh eens oes cate nia nian ey whieh 5,073 4.653 5,340 
WVANGHOESLOI is lalsie'e ec oicle cles sieleis'elei¢ o/s) ole) alei< 4,519 5,964 7,156 
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400 EASY COME EASY GO. 

CITIES. 1890. 1900. 1910. 

LOUISIANA. 

ATORATIAVI Ar sto e sis kieie cicieiseateiena aveteiela taal 2,861 5,648 11,213 
Batons ROUSE s eiheics wrsiwirercies weir pibie'e es 10,478 11,269. 14,897 
CTO WILSY Cte ore Galeri nial cle laters euslere tela sierecene 420 4,214 5,099 
EROUIB AG Soars ohacite c tetiber ua als Nite xteees 1,200 8,212 5,024 
TEP ANVISULGL Ar ceatote's a's clevalv ig aie sale ioe Jel micas Rpt ane 2,106 3,314 6,392 
Pate GCharleseng occ cate sec evelerdteten’s 3,442 6,660 11,449 
IMEOMITOCS <5 Se Sows crore eRe ave mater alorercmare sues 3,256 5,428 10,209 
AVE GOLAN chara rre nis a) vals? yale emer ichere coo heaters 2,291 2,332 5,477 4 
GNU TROTTGL Lie, es are. cite bree so eak Ach oie aie 3,447 6,615 7,499 i 
ITO Wr, OVE AIG: o8 sora tercreh tore ie tole ails ol atoxe Oe 242,039 287,104 339,075 y 
Shreveport. oo sao os con cadoo cee deen 11,979 16,013 28,015 ; 4 

MAINE. * 
AUDURDK Es cos nace 8 cet aeeettiosGitolicenien 11,250 12,951 15,064 a 
MACIOMIS UA, 0 A aesiere uscde eter cherCs Stenctetcverecrette 10,527 11,683 18,211 a 
PSN EE OT wale eins etel Gaia's Gusveletsievs tite cieietaleve tare 19,103 21,850 24,803 R 
SOM da si owes Riots Git uaisicuaderelo okies misters nets 8,723 10,477 9,396 ; 
BIG GELORG Liicsiwercbecesose) oe eaehe Mele ees eee 14,443 16,145 17,079 
BITE W OLE asic ces tus citer eterhathe bls Cake haa, 4,193 4,835 5,667 i 
Bruns Wick. CCILG) > Saco ces etae bean e 6,012 6,806 6,621 ce 
Brunswick® :CVallagse iiss geen lee wisi ollie ce etereraroiane 5,210 5,341 
(OP LEN CSR RA is ie een me en une eae NOTE ANTE £, 7,290 7,695 6,116 
CATTHOUA moses ocean conte mrere es toi 4,087 4,758 5,377 
Garden ees aelernic hres crs tao reat dereketenoes 5,491 5,501 5,311 
EP OWUMTON so isiees fo seck Sars lovers ate". -v a whet atelw alan 4,015 4,686 5,845 
MUORVASLO MS cee ref oliahoseient aah ota he tae eee 21,701 23,761 26,247 
CIE Wid aes ole ies ocer'e vento] te. artes ene oot ae 5,312 5,786 6,316 
MEO CRAIN Gs, rs obavetaus: tap hase cliches (oss huveter evatelare, a. 86,425 50,145 58,571 
IPPESONIE/ TSIG So ee a Grcresttnte thee eects ons 3,046 3,804 5,179 
ERGO RATING: wrastccyouecns sks ce clacotere lee eratekehe eels 8,174 8,150 8,174 
UM FOr (OLY) Ae setae eee tee mrecieniee 898 3,770 6,777 
Rumford ;-Halisy CV Wlaser. .vavesh weiss lele ole suorereets 2,595 5,427 
SAGO Re cus clerctcralcte svete ale supereeisteai toate scons 6,075 6,122 6,583 
Santor |: fc sictdes croere stoaiawia we Geese 4,201 6,078 9.049 
SROWHELAN « whi oc os oto ece's igre heitermebie oe 5,068 5,180 5,341 
POUT POL el aad Sfoss osm, canis cle Mauna ere ete lieve sian aers tenet 6, 287 7,471. 
PWV LORV AILS eRe ie relehs Sakis wrctera cred feertaterere 7,107 9,477 11,458 
WeSEDIOOK. .hoak cic omienctee tre Haein arses 6,632 7,283 8,281 

f MARYLAND. 
PATA ELD OLLS Cah ererehe eis ocoubie eustayaieusvelthae meen erste 7,604 8,525 8,609 
LEE Mel Canoe Ope ornG Jot otm ONG ao ook 434,439 508,957 558,485 
Cott arte} oho bots Min A Se RRS Sere BS FON ee 4,192 5,747 6,407 * 
imma berlain Gis cs ar... oieworrste tr clcmenee ce 12,729 17,128 21,889 & 
PP COSTICK: 2s, 6a surnames ache eter 8,193 9,296 10,149 i 
IRTOSUD UP Res ctessc chek senate ns clere cheiineiehnt 3,804 5,874 6,028 ® 
HIG POrstOvinis dac-siaaistode te hase | eaceerene 10,118 13,591 16,507 
SAWS Buryig > von, sae s los tae, corel s aoe 2,905 4,277 6,690 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

JAE S EOIN Gre civeryelsievs alate Ble.s, oie nveriate Statens 4,260 4,489 5, 4500 ae 
W.NG hi ats Se Se ESSA ¢ BIS E 9,213 11,134 13,026 rr. 
VAINOS DULY ford veh skis fade sacle toe eee 9,793 9,473 9,894 on 
UATALUTSE neta acc ae hcoit ah ele taatheeiehs ke ees 4,512 5,028 5,112 % 
SATU OY OI cyan ardor are jenvieohal ele eine sates ciate 6,142 6,813 ou 
PATS bON Vetere oan ciere se & Siete susie 5,629 8,603 11,187 
O11 (o) REE ie Gl MALS ly ot Mea See se 6,319 7,061 8,5 5 
ATUSD OPO set ae eke Oa otttin «ee nahi 1,577 11,335 16,215 
BelMOnrt.7.4 cst coe eis eee a ela vthelende 2,098 3,929 5,5 
Beverly sl. focus cawie Wrists ee oh cee eee 10,821 13,884 18,650 
Blackstone@seci) s nkiathe s eieian sie ates 6,138 5,721 i 


a 


AIS PLENTY MADE HIM POOR. 


CITIES. | 1890. 1900. 


ES OB LOM le tervotels che aporeteeie eiatetciclsoielcrals wile oes 

AST MIUNCS Ss Cel sacrr siesta Rieron cwiae aceon is 43 ae Oe 
ISTIGPeCWALeH si ctoee thclices a teacice nu enen 4,249 
BSTC OMe ree seit tele atlarelaes Glete retarene ared 27,294 
TEVROIG) poe AS A aes oe ane dene NNR GABE 12,103 
STi 0 Pars aaa aT 70,028 
ChelmmStGrds esis ectam ccls ‘Getieioas bad 2,695 
QING ISCE Re ats SUM ACE MieiotTo a OO Ee eee 27,909 
CHICOMCe Er ee cir sisian snialseren nyt ce eels 14,050 
UAT OTS seer ethers eoraei crated datas clon te 10,424 
CWOnCORT. See oecle? OS del aeta ahsle, shat cystakers aie 4,427 
DUAR SUS) Se easter satora iar oot eiakshat ae ein oles 7,454 
VSO IN socal eros t: cis wicrats 6 oleieinysieive cudlelen oe 7,123 
PNAS GMAT LOT c cromye ovele) Walaittn oie ols ieieie «eee 4,394 
| DEISIRCLG Anta Rite OCC SEEIES Gise heen RENT ae 4,493 
PEE RE Tees c\e wisicracitlots cic, slaicvelse oe kas nlatision 11,068 
LEREST @ NST ICet 0 Ieee Ot en ea a En ae aid 2,919 


PENRO TIN Stra. setss kis eiele e ensseleeiaics else ciniefeless ; 

EULA LATING ate exo e/cheysieiaie's.b areie'e) eyo, eo caievay4 9,239 
HER TENIAEALT Mee eer coe ciated wises ohe eta eipte vee ore haere talere 4,831 
AUC eye felcisieecisievewnis. bloPelelersinievsl om eels oe 8,424 
(GTOUGCOSTON s ecchewters: arzieterele Nereis ©. sccpeis coe" eels 24,651 
(CER EO eats OG BIA sere raeieieror cl CIOL ERO Ch eae 5,002 
Greate AETIMEE OM «o)alevt- ss. tetsyais sales sie es 4,612 
QUESTO Da roscoe oreleisl ori eveisie) ev saeisens 2 5,252 
PETApVOr TUL PA ne oo coco cks aicinete siete ale dine oats 27,412 
PEUGU ORC ee earetatace thats 2 dee forse ee lele oars os 35,637 
ATES COIR op vaio icy to deie tia la eieparslodeie efstare wip ayes 4,670 
TEP COMA eer a iia lsligoseoe eietaia sats! oye ausjevate:d js 10,193 
SVT Is citer nels Dicteisloscwins ele ete sustedels ja 4,489 
DESMA CLD GO sicsc haye wiles ects ve laleteyel seis ot oye,alere oie 44,654 
BS GLUT CCI ears sss, 5 ciate @ thols,o eceleutsoslcus ool shots 7,269 
aN teat mete ile rcta: at ciaka'isits) Aunt ational sueyeheneceiatate 77,696 
USA g Aad A MAAC HC OMS AOC CO OO AE IBEOG 55,727 
WEED IGLeIN EY Fy ee ELL ATO SNOB pe 23,031 
yen eli Parte etc ete citi eta's ur alislene nseielais 3,482 
Marblehead 8,202 
Marlboro... 13,805 
Maynard. 2,700 
Medford. . 11,079 
Melrose. . 51 

Methuen... 4,814 
Middleboro. 6,065 
Milford... 8,780 
Milton..... 4,278 
Montague....... 6,296 
INGUULOIK so o/ahe slau sorb aia 9,118 
INGedianiirs waco esc ora ae 3,035 
New Bedford...... rots a 40,733 
ING WTI VOM bres s s.0' ske)ciajbrols rojas u. 13,947 
SEM ALONZTS SOS IIERRO: SECU GBO Goon EO. 24,379 
INOrtM Ada inshs ss cain: + oe s'e sis susle oles _ 16,074 
North Andover... BPM ...,.-csccsecees 3,742 
ENC HEP AGLL CII ON Omen ise: apereiolelsieleiiele suclerens 6,727 
NOELIA TMD COME Axo ocla, olotetetarpnsioulnrsic-cietsieie 14,990 
INO THIN RICE Cee tareye = avelcrarde ser eieiaisielec isle 4,603 
NOrwo0od es. eis! & Beasties <\slabe staier oat ator a= 3,733 
(Ovaihaketates ho CESS US Binc Ear: BaameIace 4,568 
POAT OT ae ae rel ckolaere. dave ehcle ya qreteisiorslsae oes 6,520 


402 THEY LOSE THE WORLD WHO BUY IT WITH MUCH CARE. 


CITIES, 


PCA DOGY: cio\0's ora Cisiere'e are s(sielleveleie|n 2 slereiuiave a 
PICESITOIO Saree clereteielsreve lei ature ovals /slnstsls\eloletats 


STOTT Sais tee teretens eieiotel clersieteveieiniele ais svauaiare mic 
SBUSUIS ila. ce acorecieleleteiaveineieieislelnieleternyevelici si 
SOmeRVILEs viccicte-c ee clewlewissiste sipinte stelbisrat 
SOUtCM BLIGE Os)... sie sare ois sreeje wie ol iernvelelelele‘an:| 
SDE COI sien ccyeicis @ ateleieloieloicio ejelstevstsvetele/sfeora 
SDPIMSHCIG Ss cia oic:ele sieve erase lerolenrlelernieneerelsie 
DS COME IMATION osysycrerorc ie el elmteiepevereretvtovereiusnerstelere 
SCOULMPON LG craarctevatenol olor s) sxetstelsyatetetets oetesekulet 
SIWETIDS COU sie are- cies olciereselovetnrorsl wis elelatalciet: 
SE GAMIV OVA sie cisisece s wie'his\ As 'sum aratele Riete omohe ote 
Aig eave Glenn Goniduemocboburcodadagond 
EVV LEN ERI or shacelelonetareiwiesetove Yerel non susie teretsloastets 
WIT EO oreieie vials (stare sclsir eeletniaiae ep st asies PRD 


BWI DSECT cie\sictorctersielsie lore ucts! vies cphrerecets gis ents 
IVVICLICSTC Viale: c:sracots oes: ova ete) attiece le cinta en sitolavats 
IVIESE (SDPIN SHELA yc) Ge wie ave sie calle loltvel sos 
IWVIESEDOLGistarsretthe. els tevere lost svete wlolalaterstarseretonne 
IVVIEStMO] Gs eicrarteterece cle eisrottote steleveraieteln oleate 
IWVEVINOUTM eo cin siejeveltislelaicinvets/ole +6 selon diols 
INVN CIMA caiclwieiorearsie circ 


VVi@TOUITEENS sce jatar evans inj iors icseistalere ot eta ete iece ete ets 


SAT D ETA Scene NNO meme 


i i rar ea 


i ee i a 


Bas (Citys si, clarele-t sole se eteistele.e 
Benton Harbor. 
Boyne City.... 
Cadillac...... 
Cheboygan. 
Coldwater.. 
Detroit..... 
Dowagiac.. 
Hscanaba.. 
PN toe celee 
Grand Haven. 
Grand Rapids. 
Hancock. 
TIN SATs Se ereret iiss iiohevetatetero. eerste earns 
Holland...... ayelatoialinlaie scsieteisuevelocabtersteretene 
FLOULHCON ee aiciaitelere ee aren wlal nals 
LOMA ie cicaleiets cololatete 


eee eee 
Cee ete ee sones 


ee ei acre cry 


Seem meer ease r seers esese 


Ironwood..... BERS Gisig Moka OOUBROGOUn OSE 
Ishpeming. sic. seisaeese 
dackson..... einai trefoiarene eaatetnterel tietetelevens ga 


14,254 
118,421 
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CITIES. 1890. 1900. 1910. 
iO O'srars Vain 'e;elsione alee’ oi sitreis aisisieve te . 17,853 24,404 39,437 
eran Sant todtascosasocmaaemonatd 13,102 16,485 31,2: 
MEANTTAVITIN sr orates es oie a aie aisnatore ciate eueleioeicinarate 1,159 5,643 ore 
GU GIP LOU scales s <\clresiee © echo selne eal 7,517 7,166 oes 
IVER TAIS TOG E ance tree oarstse sivinicte nce oe ah ae ns 12,812 14,260 ae 
MEAT OUICULG: a tlavstsie's is viele tetatoe oft! dite ave eriie 9,093 10,058 er 
PMECTIOININ CO Bie ee 5 se icieteler ee cielotiaeee cia kt 10,630 12,818 Mi uss 
IVE OTRO Cire cnr oalaieyelel a aveis eras aah ney a tare s'ehal cte 5,258 5,043 ie ; 
Ete ClEMene ore. 551.5 is chaieaincce e cae ele 6 6 4,748 6,576 1h ts 
JW RTISI EVEN RR aan OHA teen SORE COAG Oe 22,702 20,818 eee 
INGER AUINCE NT Sastre oc) ee cis @inlele tse stew bidieni ane ¢ 6,07 ed one 
INMLES-cbb a essa a Sia npdng oodocsonbe 4,197 eee yee 
OOS OS OOOO PSC ODES OO Ga aoe Dace S 6,564 are ee 
AE OTATTA Ciletevoto ce eicins kt otatere sioisietoeiers cysbecstoya 6,200 ), ee ieee 
120i ae islli<oleoaheanrncodronboobe od GAed 13,543 ee Ee 
SAI AVeya pee niccote: ctovel slebutapeteiersseta\atoteialerai cers 46,322 ae et 
St. Joseph..... Ber eleials aheneteneiatet-terelntetelekel cals 3,733 fae ieee 
Saltese cen Maric. oe cirsser.c-sletrele cts bigss 5,760 ae ae 
PIS AUT CMEC OD Siclatche cielo ctelleleleleieie\\wlate ietehereusre yee sone bor 
PESTAMVCTS Clove sapein cic 00 0.0 alors ein cy e7atelal cnece olete fee Hee ae 
AW Ver OuiSesaoccooue 5 bod ono oSeaO Donen 3, epee ee 
VOCS ENA ab Aeon UO OORT GOOG AOR 6,129 . 5 
MINNESOTA. 
PAUIOT DT LUCE ofsteei orale teierete aleleroRaledciehekeieieteleceiet aoe so) ees 
poedn Pieteielstaketelclouctetsrateleletelevoie iets) state’ e/ehey asi Ss es aK 
HESS Cy itera s arecets Byete eta teicinteie sicko oo.eyereie%ails eh i-ovels' ortiebaveiae ; y 
pened Bea custerste sete: ciieha) aioseeeacisie sete ieee oiis 5,703 7,524 ye 
TSI O Urat ce ovstiala tye clslelels evsisieus o\s ste oiei's.s es safle intsrecielerelaietlelers areionetsloks : 
(CIS E as an cis cise oe cian ae sien te a oan ee 
PMEOOKSTOM + wctocie's ls levels o/sicvo.s\s eis)s,e\eiwie.o/eis ae on ae 
Dppnltaelar Wes pcrces steeusre etalnicnelcrea’svecetd ve lsie ese ae Bee eGo 
ITE EON OO ENR Geno Go uci SOD OOOO OC ee ee He 
TE TENG ANGUISE ST Anco BORO OD DIOODE Gd BBE ; oat ae 
JEDI GNA ae coeB oot aan Ot Ar one ornomclacl Inpea aes bey Ben 
MSTOTLG MEALS iors els rerstels cisiets;e¥e,0 o/s es eveke, eueie Peas 10°589 10.265 
MITEL Oe sche) 401s ainielale'wleisisie eiaie'e oer in) s\e\01r 162°738 202°718 api 408 
WVERTITL CA POMS <1 chsisic iets c.c.ciesers eo sieyeiie se asics 4 ae Fgh Ree 
NEW eld Te boric ctctnvere etevotersiieie sit cre een enclel ays ks PSG Pose 
OWAEOIAN AN Ge tarccr veer! <\exelave eiciera sve egars aise ee 7 POs 3048 
EVCCUVTAIN Se ef etrcl sevens ate) alsVoteiain'ejersiiohele «ie \nls'e) | oye ee 6 e432 7 ead 
VOCE LO Maree nak elerey stars] siclisatelelo clsigie el elere s ber ec 10,600 
Shes ONKOL heey in eo OOO hued Ore oat 3 198 166 162,065 914744 
ee ed lie ee ance iscasutalatel avmieiersts: ee ais ois \eucls Hoe isis 10/198 
Re eclarea tnt: crac ah ocan heen charade 3 o63 10473 
Ck ro ae ee RR 18,208 19,714 18,583 
retake 3,234 5,467 7,988 
ISO hang anbOse OOOO ODOOUOG aretetal orators 3149 2678 5/398 
Brookhaven......... ahoosoperaocabe hoe 7599 6484 8988 
(Qrivietowree yas San dob qpanvadaOpUOCunODN oa 2.661 5 020 
Corinth.....0-.- see eseeeeceeeeeeeneee 6658 7642 9,610 
Greenville..........  BouQoTONduAAOAOS 1058 3/026 5°336 
GreenWO0G.....-+.eseree- Sirieieiete citrate. ae 1175 11,733 
BIATIPEDURE con airy seen eaten out Wee ‘ike 060 6,386 
GUVED OLE. re vissnseisl> ole eles aL0-e sje lere'e oe! sele) sj aie\|iays6 Soa 7316 21'262 
DARD ase move dase spt naive yt Ki) hae 3193 34 
AAT OL 5s.) cielo) ose 0 epo)e ave eiplelarele'eidiaie wv o's) oele 3°68 V477 6.037 
McComb... . sees eee eee e nec ee ene eees Weed 14° 054 23286 
Rr heg Mt ne Sees 10,101 12)210 11,791 


404 THRIFT IS BLESSING, IF MEN STEAL IT NOT. 


CITIES. 18990. 1900. 

WIGCKSDUPE cieleeinaiclcty cietens tafe ie\cnevobiclerelaretpts 13,373 14,834 
Az OO esol) tem teteicn's creme eoioasierniate 3,286 4,944 

MISSOURI. 
Brookfield...... GREs aha miele eibte crs tates<tarcteretecedor 4,547 5,484 
OCape Girardeau’. . 2 steeileissielsieisis'e isis wleiss 4,297 4,815 
CEFER ASE] eaten ols a cleielt ontieleis/einiersisielatarere$)4 7,981 9,416 
CHVAITICOUNGS ten ote cs’ ccesre.sigiesate a ete wis wieteie 5,717 6,905 
CONGIAOIG: riers acci= eicinie cibials: clase! 3 ateieie's se\e 4,000 5,651 
LATOR OF sicie «1s cic ove, dis. «jars oletsverederarerereltellicievete ei spevetac sie eetaruierarere 
OLE OL elere cteralavege Sieivrs sl oicvasteteeislelcssretsil sistas (a 314 4,883 
FEANII GT bie he idis Cicls.eara vider elensl Ocaialaieralels scout 12857 12,760 
MIC EPENGACRCO,/c.o clesinieielatelelsioie ae areiale iste ets 6,380 6,974 
MOLL OL SOM ab releieeialsnclnrs refalistolwisie’ efsieierelesmereya tne 6,742 9,664 
ESOP NTN aie ote eiesakea rele corel cfeceler oraliace le ioteta lorena etorabe 9,945 26,028 
Seria st Ai tyr ols aioiownne arbi oianaisr sire sheeecsve erate 132,716 163,752 
SESW ALIS fat Wevacansiotatcr cha otal sinata lap ecatnel 7s) aie 3,510 5,966 
WOKEN ETO ES Seicioisiovs\esaietelaveleiave stare teint stele rate 4,537 4,190 
Mexico HOMIDAS OD CORIO OCH Opa Ga POR GAO GEG 4 4,789 5,099 
EOD ONLY 5c Loh rarnerenis Haveleveiets deve clever eisheleters 8,215 8,012 
IN GUAGE: ccc rcletee bib cicicie Mae aici erstororstatsretere ae 7,262 7,461 
Opler BSUS arore yar alele a starebiyye\stererale hare 2,187 4,321 
SPEC DAVIS EM doc icis oarloleletis ercetoltere 6,161 7,982 
SEP VOSE DN iaxatetcisverelsna ole tiers als craverstatchcle svers 52,324 102,979 
SESMTIOUIS TN cee We a othe Mic ecelo ofc ares doutmporeinte 451,770 575, 238 
DCOAMA cite cree ale siete aie icinve mw ecelele tea mVclereiets 14,068 15,231 
SDEINEMOIG «caret eleciais sistcmstemierseiorecennteve ane 21,850 23,267 
TE TETLEO Biss a eke ta ares bowl chtttets ttcomicis te otenstorerste 5,039 5,396 
WV DD Cty Aacto era ciel tata s cote jorcin verse lave anette 5,043 9,201 
WYEDSEEI Stale Grate tet araletshercieteve vente cuckel clei oierete 1,783 1,895 
WETISEON Sica Uhacta elle ctele-giia erolelstoiarsivilevevara| alae eke aiste breil ste Gieteeierenre 

MONTANA 
FA WA COMGA sc areie eink stoi sion seletie etereleleiaree erainvcny 3,975 9,453 
Billings.... 836 3,221 
Bozeman 2,143 3,419 
HB ALCS ae 2, tieseteneeleseiaiate fol Sata shea a caeter ale bceinee 10,723 30,470 
Great Falls 3,979 14,930 
RLS AKC ROE Rr aS OORT OS ACG rite ie 834 10,770 
ECATISDEN SG CielsSe Sve ce aie) arotseene ote shancesie tetera eee sl otctatcbemeran tae 2,526 
MAW TIVES OMe: Passe ats lo acto lett cereale este eaereie 2,850 2,778 
MITSHOMIANE sare auints ctels aire mitch eter oratoiok tele 3,426 4,366 

NEBRASKA. 
BGA CLIC tisha eles Lo ee ei tebe cee heer elabetererere 418,83 7,875 
COLUMADUS, Ce. as avs aes whataore aioe Mie ee 3,134 8,522 
RATED UI <0 ole vers shalorcloiabietatute tis ofersiehomateoee 2,630 3,140 
IUNEMIONCG, O:2.stais He pehe cys relel orotate eietetar oe eee 6,747 7,241 
Grange Islands Kise feb siete eel te een 7,586 7,554 
WTA SUIS RES voute'elo onl uivtancnielotacaccleie etoreterniee 13,584 7,188 
SCAT ICV a vateratalersy cia is 0 avareictcveretenenelareNe ie 8,074 5,634 
1 Bs heveto! A AAO AR Orie CI ROG G Genet, 55,154 40,169 
ING TASK ASC LiNiis aie ai necreista versa wiemrctciele 11,941 7,380 
INOLE OM. arernctnine sctle:ciasisiesiers ei eieeitiare stemte 3,038 8,883 
OCUMANA Cave bree. Sulaieamelee cae eet merce 140,452 102,555 
South Omaha............ Leis a levsranete wohtiene 8,062 26,001 
MOREE Fe sal oreretetetenits oaatenefeintesal ere eae rs 3,405 5,132 

NEVADA 
RREDOS 2 alee aac ee ie RIT ots bon eoeeleaeelars 3,562 4,500 
‘ NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

BOER Gy )s ihe scalars oe ere iol aieie eine evens 3,729 8,886 
Claremont cg ncdciosmsetatele clvacole ae cones 5,565 6,498 


TIS DEEDS MUST WIN THE PRIZE. 


CITIES. 1890 
ID OBCOLGI. hale sicestseraiteiiaintt oleic eer aoa 17,004 
MV OTM I fexe dale se clas. deieialee ts aiord sfs/ ake eadele ae aueto 2,6 
NOV OTT ayes preter fehaC cielo e swe iene 12,790 
EEA IMELI TN ait ralictiey ofa vo) choise ia vas'coslare vere. oerelotaiete « 4,085 
HRODTS Clon ciate Gia teal Fels vig stcheicie Mine aieiaten © 7,446 
AWEXEON SFE IIs Alas Ct NEAL Shae DEC AI ean nine 6,143 
NTO AA ONS y okcens resale Sher rateirade cictous lotessiohete 3,763 
MEU ONESTET ous severe aioe are ee om wre ae 44,126 
BIN FASTART eho ois 'eaetilaiolcis Stes Merstardic Bie ete act iervciars 19,311 
He OUST OULINE ryete: onieterotesenarere sate aie a cyextmcs. 9,8 
TROCRESLOT S sao Niic cs wie ehelvrelslecialec wictsisiie 7,396 
SOMOerSWOrthie. owls cis tsee ences ceuee } 

NEW JERSEY. 

PR DUIG VA TAT Co cut abe cets le eaveete Sore inci roobere Vale ere idle eaets 
PARI CUE IL nioehecterecmtt ore aracw) oite ice rs 13,055 
SP YOIING ous cys eck rel oye letras ehcrarslows sinve arturo kts 19,033 
WOOMIMEIG Fic cco crsiteicictetesvaicie otevotan eracke 7,708 
PST CLOT eoteiere bs wiakcccuone ity ackeree aiden eters 11,424 
MES UIT ANNE LOM) ceer tec Acie celles savenete tele eke ranicie sa cays 7,264 
AMIGA lerers clcihe Midis cciatave Saktve ae sieekas ene 58,313 
NST ere ie ais ao 7er oh clerical ol Valing sl miotare tel sie gelay hurrevahenals alchovrdloleleseterel 
DAS HOTAD SC Mh. jst fo vars reteree Heist comic 13,282 
ETE COE a ors co rasere She aceie ein ols | age otis biatstape cys 37,764 
PUMOTOWOOG Se cctoiers clereinigleieiole cic oso isis ole Mo elalerelsisisiess 
MAIN CL Ae sire nys atle se ctatoled a;eecsUataa\e in eheioreleuelers 1,028 
GIOUGCSECK Ti ioe celeste Salle ie Means oc ie a fovensne 6,564 
Guilten Derg aie apie c\sithe estore. sve sye-siodeieis eles 1,947 
TIACKCISA CICA ors ioe pics ele ev eereiatel sie ere: sate eee 6,004 
EE SAYHTA ODEON ie/are hoi seh els etafosare! uleYoiwli olers, ee 6 3,83: 
IS GNA ASO, cane g ACoA GU Gos o DO AOaBoe 8,388 
TELOD OOS Te adads OBE Sono aime on Bese 43,648 
RCA OM emer nya states anes aiataolelctel cvelsce aie lees isl etetaleressterays 
ROT SCVGOCLEV give Seayel sila iaticlesstctn re te teeato ate’ 163,003 
RST EION vero atale welatareiatial'a re fed wince biel ato ligal ees haat a /eidl seco: wera ty 
HE OAC S TUT CHin ates ta cis! onee avails ere tavarere dusielere 7,231 
VEU Vale Ue Het pw cit fe cna! acc axelels ceric ome iahove ois 10,002 
NVA LAID areyelel tscalste ockeyeralets loieienciaVersstersseiel 8,656 
UGG SOV aaierereneyute aie tetele ahatelicia clvereialemascteys 8,156 
INOW ATC ch aie telcierare sol elivielbiesele ols,.c love's, pieinls ++} 181,830 
INCI oI IE SVVAC ont eielats lobia ariMel sch oeliaie anec evel f 
infaeitley Be BE VERHVS Glia ashete dono Giniooue ae ed) loon sie 
INIAN ULE retots tc fenator keke oie tole alaiatelckelmvaysieret eha gece ure 2,007 
ONAN O aac So On bo OBOE OOOO OM GS Acc 18,844 
TBAB CENKe An noBone toto geno Go nee atin colo C 13,028 
PATOL SOW eis f ptore ates iste asefoftlejsipicisi who's o<id ete 78,347 
HALEDON INDO Yerce Ae cusiersis eb ites ls, cvsesoiezel enie 9,512 
RD SUES roti hetalele eee oo aco" o ate eaekausss 8,644 
Plein Ol dinurenieits, oatec st vara etorste/apels) whet ellstas 11,267 
PEPTIC CE OMe locb sie cle tel eters satoteratove jo loleval encie ciate 3,422 
EPEAT WEU Via deter eia tore aseletoherel ot ovatoierayat cleler'e/hcts ata 7,105 
PROG S am iar retetstaiateya) efelral siavelerelabe)oelVei sieves 4,145 
TRIG ZEWCOOG pone nielove sicne er aicielejelaieivie ele ale)sislc 1,047 
RUDOSOVEIER viacoie es clere sistas an eirie ie olsres velop cletail eieeieemisis «a 
RUNING LEONG yroel even sistslatnerelalsheleyalotetele eve) eralrars 2,293 
Sara eo cue ay dices faite acetatateslatotaieis (orev are wieiee “eens 5,516 
SGMENVi lle ee els cliale eal celereidsisicle cystela 3,861 
MOULIN ATID OW a ste) oteletere cltatclets je olaieraie's/a'% 4,330 
Sorte Oran Se vaiclsiialdeie ele aie leloless cnevei aioe 3,106 
(Arba oh tay LO IEP O Ee Ce ekeha icrCICcio CERCIGIEL TORIC 3,502 
DF =3 GL ET Been yee COPOTE) Choe ORO OG Det 57,458 


1906. 1910. 
19,632 21,497 
3,583 5,123 
13,207 13,247 
5,846 6,132 
9,165 10,068 
8,042 10,183 
4,965 5,718 
56, 987 70,063 
23,898 26,005 
10,637 11,269 
8,466 8,868 
7, 6,704 
4,148 10,150 
27,838 46,150 
32,722 55,545 
9,668 15,070 
18,913 14,209 
7,392 8,336 
75,985 94,538 
5,938 7,468 
ois | Hh 

2 7 4 
6,253 9,924 
3,504 10,213 
6,846 9,462 
8,825 5,647 
9,443 14,050 
3,481 5,088 
10,596 14,498 
59,364 70,334 
5,205 11,877 
206, 433 267,779 
10,896 659 
8,872 13,298 
10,583 12,451 
13,962 21,550 
11,267 12,507 
246,070 347,469 
, 006 388 
5,009 6,117 

3,682 7 

24,141 29,630 
27,777 54,773 
105,171 600 
17,699 32,121 
10,052 13,903 
15,369 20,550 
3,899 5,136 
7,985 9,337 
5,428 7,398 
2,685 5,416 
alerclerniaisierets 5,786 
4,411 7,045 
5,811 6,614 
4,843 5,060 
6,349 7,007 
4,608 6,014 
5,302 7,300 
73,307 96,815 


406 NO LEGACY IS SO RICH AS HONESTY. 


CITIES 1890. 1900. 
GTO: eis cies Were soe Sjnsisiee aielsleisielereieicie’s 10,643 15,187 
PSU ETO os odo pam Dod. OOOO DONO Oc 3,822 4,370 
WESTMOLE SL) Sarai iiniers stole ere ple lavelejcra\eis; cus avalos orelaistone winevelltaleta toterctarettale 
Wrest ELOBOKEN iG. oo cietreles a eseisicie ais erere 11,665 23,094 
WS HBO Wi MOTK 1). o eusnelelotere ose) csece rs claielatwitlete\Sroleleieherste 5,267 
IWESEM Oran Bete cs neisieie c slo'slelcisvs sa wielernlere 4,358 6,889 
NEW MEXICO. 
AT UITROL ULC Me aerators Sinise so olelbioneysteteter 3,785 6,238 
TROSW Elie ecusrccetecn a anche lsucte aleroronete enc steve eolwicrtel | enti tevsn eiarerenn 2,006 
Santana ck co cixs siete crates salotelareraneeeiors 6,185 5,603 
NEW YORK 

BANTAM ere ce: araiere avaveiateistchere tbl ale e-aieLevelpietelonss 94,923 94,151 
PAINS SLAM: ia) aie enc. 0he alpina ore eta releicesteleds 17,336 20,929 
SATE WN alate Leste tel Saye erpuete etede eles e aie ease levatep ore 25,858 30,345 
PANT ROME sa. i etscaicls sree clete oteint ne eoete ie Sr aieier esas 4,586 4,477 
RSUTD VATE RON vier) tps lc letelsiateietocseleloveleerr eherey 35,005 39,647 
1sifiids) (ope ABO N EDA COR C HORI aC hoon 255, 664 352,387 
IEPA iO Aas OR OA OM Danis OAT 7,321 9,180 
COMOSS rere recteiieln cfeavecacoihetelnva:tielelctee/eversucss 22,509 23,910 
GGENIN Gio erate che cre,e otaiicletets ce ohernineiene 8,550 11,061 
CWOECIANG cer. Calovere vic olerclotnteies elsnorelete oilers 8,590 9,014 
CanangaleUar cis oeivcisictelsvers slelerreisiereieveld 5,868 6,151 
Cats TS vist crasasie ace Salen temo aie eeiees 4,920 5,484 
DY GIUK IT Rave letprets creue Tard whi el ciniaiensssieieiercialemicisite 9,416 11,616 
BFS PY TAN EAS fs slkirasss tobetious a ahalel a ovayerelekera svopeteset alerts 30,893 35,672 
LY ONEO Eta eth iodo BOAO wOn.On Glouc. ser ak) 4,214 5,281 
FUP OG OIE iars0 esas erehe once bichalblove stole lee etahee 3,399 4,127 
GCTIOV Gi. ii suave oieis) cate obese havens ieintetatemiens tel aie 7,557 10,433 
Glens TH aAves. Vole eve lve 's sipeoteere isis mioreerale 9,509 12,613 
GIOVEVSVIRE ciesaty evel a) osleteivte ible chore setelotererohe 13, 864 18,349 
FLGRNeM sy, 2 ci. eae nti sata la clete ste avescus! etches 10,996 11,918 
EAN OSOMN, (iscsi, sper nies vies siete rare of olererniviekelerete 9,970 9,528 
FIAVENSELAW cosioe cele cna cuennene cient eee 5,070 5,9 
ED SPINOR Sat ote eteicin diastase eagvelake Steak ets nitty ecsteveteta vere 5,555 
ELOOSICK: “MAUS ss... sais neeiee melo came 7,014 5,671 
PLUASONS Pall Sine fanieresretleete leis meee 2,895 4,478 
POA CA Gi iow siecetanaten ore ccleaner e B DINE (awa RETRY 
WIVOr eshte ae opera, clevein ott iooreteherare memes ate 4,057 5,138 
SAMESTONVT SO! so aveielece leis ot eslae ene 16,038 22,892 
JOBUNStOWN s,s nlecites ace te cece: 7,768 10,130 
ESSHIUES COMA avclersie sical ols ls co plesmiote tere erere re 21,261 24,535 
DIBEKAWAENIAS. ins’ «sie eicvoleicrey accesses Omir store|ic evetayelaretotrelk nesters 
METERTOEAMATIS( Sioic: eraasvele, sir uacater dol moister etc at “3, 783 10,381 
WSO CKO DU res cs cole ss Soto ee 16,038 16,581 
MiGGEtO WA, crcl. ls ienteteren ccctterccetiee aes 11,977 14,522 
DEOUN ED VierILOM'. s.s\2/aiores mesial oe tion ooie 10,830 21,228 
MaIONe Thins x Kinccew ale cola ae eine 4,986 5,935 
WIAIVATOR EG CHieicit icy! cies. s.01s si sleras sls\aleve ise clove lie visiaieeele tert tac ete eee 
Maticawane ins ve aire cco emone 4,278 5,807 
Mechani@SVvilleta. verses ire sls na ceric 2,679 4,695 
EGON aeons a ok micrate miele oa eee 4,492 4,716 
Newburg...... BYstetCls sinta seolersr erate eee eee 087 24,943 
New Rochelleaencucce cuca ok ean 9,057 14,720 
IN GW NY ORI ey erica anne 2,507,414 3,437, 202 
Nisgara) Faliscisn\s. arene. « cookers Neretehelvisleis 19,457 
North) Gonawandass..sskiccccee ene wen 4,793 9,069 
North: 'Terrytown iecs cee cence 3,179 4,241 
Warwich saints iis tcc Se ee 5,212 5, 766 
peo uare isharer sit siopel Nelaneveiaare latehotere eee oie “11,662 12,633 

sie wre eisvelott A/a ausheloienareietreiaiete ete he 7,358 9,462 


€ARE’S AN ENEMY TO LIFE. 407 


CITIES 1890. 1900 1910 
OTMOTA aes o Sfeve oie ahs cae H oitra tare stellate Seal tes 6,083 6,364 8,317 
CGneontach sasincds « scseietee a 6,272 7,147 9,491 
OEWELOss sictectes,<ci0 sctere 5 21,842 22,199 23,369 


Ossinin'o ts sictivicss aie 9,352 7,939 11,480 
Plattsburg.. 5 7,010 8,434 11,138 
Port Jervis. 9,327 9,385 9,567 
Poughkeepsie 22,206 24,029 27,936 
Peekskill..... 9,676 10,358 15,245 
Port Chester. 5,274 7,440 12,809 
Rensselaer.. 7,301 7,466 10,711 
Rochester.. 133,896 162,608 218,149 
ROMER. 14,991 15,343 20,497 
Schenectady. 19,902 31,682 72, 826 
Syracuse..... 88,143 108,374 137,249 
Salamanca... 3,692 4,251 5,792 
Saratoga Springs. 11,975 12,409 12,698 
Seneca Falls... rad 6,116 6,519 6, 
SOR Chign toto 4 563 3,493 5,139 
Tonawanda. 3 7,145 7,421 8,390 
EEVOVietstsie) ates 60, 956 60,651 16,813 
Terrytown 3,562 4,770 ,61 
TIC Ay. e's. cre 44,007 56,383 74,419 
Watertown. 14,725 21,696 26,730 
Watervliet... 12,967 14,321 15,074 
White Plains.... ee 4,042 7,899 15,949 
SIO IMCE TIS rs cue cte nate eiaie aoa tolan cele cts, wattin eter 32,033 47,931 79,803 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
PACING UAL e ernvencte cesta teiarcvene stele cel cteisteleus tel's erate 10,2385 14,694 18,762 
CRIANIOULE, Seraesioware asuris che aa cle are’ eS ele 11,557 18,091 34,014 
WORGOVC chives wieiieicnl oe See le oehs etary 4,389 7,910 8,715 
HD DITA G ites sPbatncrere iis cio a eeotcio re reece 5,485 6,679 18,241 
MEO lle erates ieieverersteaisserscstore) s)aie ecisie se 35251 6,348 8,412 
HVAVELCO VAIL Oks /5 75, o to vinte cialie a cisiersheraielars) siaverers 4,222 4,670 7,045 
GASTONIA sn proetersicie kisi oe eines Mera tovorelote 1,033 4,610 5, 159 
GalISISOLOraem tayelelateiale) sehedaiorel step sicie ters Grete 4,017 5,877 6,107 
MENEETAS DOLO sieeratescieiscle ter nisle eis wisuecokcie © wate 3,317 ers nee 
PEAT oI Pe OLIN savas ote to iavepey\, tle orale 'oie olelleiabe oats (0/8 ]a0\0%0 (eles 16: Oe) 
Pian aici ep OVS AO OL CO ORCI ee 1,726 4,106 6,995 
INSIDE TINO atte crete ieiatebecre ins erein ete aus leveled 7,843 9,090 9,961 
EP ANISH Ma eeieee ciac oil siticne tt cos-ece, & elects Prine 12,678 13,643 19,218 
TEGO LOUMaraia cleneiaciaieietcvelers clers sftp 816 2,937 6,051 
Sit) 6 NASR nO as OOO OUD OCR aT Can oeita 3,642 5,533 
SVE CEE BASS aso 6 Goat adic ODN OOO Hark 4,418 6,277 7,153 
RV SET SL OM sole lelclate cvelste c clciess s/oisveisje giciel 3,545 4,842 6,211 
mee iogton Be aa eae sla ae take taatohs felis tors folk 20,056 20,976 25,749 
Wilson. I Re OE RTC COLAC TR RI ess 2,126 3,525 5,717 
AWGTSCGN a eat ee eaten es sone 8,018 10,008 17,167 
NORTH DAKOTA 
PBISMIATCIs beroe ease ele esos sisleiedl aeons ne pes Be i 
NLS Ua) iO eerateters jetebs loves ere eversisisretel et lencre.s (28 15 
eae OR Pea trie stoee atirotore eiciale ele ciehe ate 5,664 9,589 14,331 
Grand INCI A ROA SA ORE Se OOo aan 4,979 7,652 12,478 
VT AN1O Geate crate eicare ese ael a Tare o terete wie evejansveereleis ere 575 1,277 6,188 
IN SROUS Gascony Oe naa sas Ap AO OO BOOP coos 27,601 42,728 69,067 
HANIF ATIC le ce ercitereiere cietatcyelercheotc etarel orareletey ofa 7,607 8,974 15,083 
TAMER Hb oAtiop ABO OAUEEO DUD OUO DOO ROL 3,566 4,087 6,795 
EAS FuGeu Pile averereietere olsteremie lait oveisiohuic) elajelareret'e 8,338 12,949 18,266 
HASETACLAN ay veretts oie cake eceicvovaloveye safe vefelerese: std 2,620 3,066 5,463 


408 


THERE IS NO DARKNESS BUT IGNORANCE. 


CITIES. 


Bellevue. fa deleiee cso: 
Bowling Green morenets 
SRUICVUUSs a siaisaia clccs « 
CambridZens ts. s 
Canal Dover....... 
Cation aentitealsisa:s 
Chillicothe......... 
CIGNA tees ete ere © 
Circleville.......... 
Cleveland... i. ness 
ColtimbpuSs. 2250.12 os 
Conneaut: . oii... <a 
@oshoctone. i. 2.255 


TPCT OTGOS «sta olsints a alate 6 


East Liverpool..... 
i) hiog beans a eileen 
AEUTR CUED Vis pe lore sieves wie ale 


WTEMORE ss 4c.5.6-02/6/0/6 

Ganlontinde cise ee ele 
Gallipolis. 2. woe wit 
Greenville.......... 


FGPTLONS sacle atevalareis ats 


Wan Caston Atos .16/5-5 
TEATT A aes eee eters inte os vnice 


Madisonville.... 
Mansfield.... 
Marietta... 
Marion..... 
Martins Ferry 


Mt. Vernon. 
Nelsonville....... 


Nilesh ie acl crareters 


Norwood 


RAVENNA «\0,.'05 00 ee 
St. Bernard........ 


Painesville.ct. 0%... 
WEST VERSE Attar aynicneths 


a eee ee ee 


ee 
Sera a ee i eee ear) 
i a a ee a ir ie 
er ee a ee 
Ce Sei ee aera ay 
i ec as 


Se ae i ad 
ar 
eee i ae i ee ae eee 


i a ie ei eee 
See e eee rer reece s eee 


i ee i i eee ace 


ee ey 


1899. 1900. 1916. , 
srelateferolsls ele 4,354 9,410 
9,934 9,912 12,946 
4,245 6,649 8,238 
3,052 4,101 5,209 
3,467 5,067 5,222 
5,974 6,560 8,122 
4,361 8,241 11,327 
3,470 5,422 6,621 
26,189 30,667 50,217 
11,288 12,976 14,508 
296,908 325,902 363,591 
6,556 6,991 6,745 
261,353 381,768 560,663 
88,150 125,560 181,511 
3,241 7,133 8,319 
3,672 6,473 9,603 
61,320 85,333 116,577 
7,694 7,579 7,327 
8,224 7,940 9,076 
4,516 4,517 5,038 
2,757 9,179 
10,956 16,485 20,387 
5,611 nro 14,825 
18,553 17,613 14,858 
7,070 7,730 9,597 
7,141 8,439 9,939 
6,326 7,282 7,214 
4,498 5,4 5,560 
5,473 5,501 6,237 
17,565 23,914 35,279 
10,939 11,868 13,147 
4,320 4,672 5,468 
5,557 6,852 7,185 
3, 35,181 
7,555 8,991 13,093 
15,981 21,723 30,508 
4,863 16,028 28,883 
2,214 3,140 5,193 
13,475 17,640 20,768 
8,273 13,348 12,923 
8,327 11,862 18,232 
6,250 7,760 9,132 
10,092 11,944 13,879 
7,6 9,215 13,152 
6,027 6,633 - 9,0 
4,558 5,421 6,082 
4,456 6,213 8,542 
14,270 18,157 25,404 
oa ainistalehoters 5,909 5,813 
4,289 7,468 8,361 
7,195 7,074 7,858 
shonoseoan 6,480 16,185 
4,755 5,024 5,501 
9,090 12,172 18,388 
12,394 17,870 23,481 
3,417 4,003 5,310 
1,779 3,384 5,002 
3,000 5,359 5,732 
5,780 7,582 8,943 
18,471 19,664 19,989 


TOO LIGHT WINNING MAKES THE PRIZE LIGHT. 409 


CITIES. 1890. 
POLIO Macs eke hk tpie vets ofl sereis. siewstinalsoto es stale 4,850 
nel OE AVESCIGNNS Dy Pe Samer ASTON Rena iE 31,895 
Site idealists. DG copmus sabe A ObOAbonneoon 13,394 
PA UTRAATSY PA ah <Pataot afsi'c't «elete cite the ooh saree 10,801 
PRONE TO arab rere etn ipts, ois, o/ehsleistuiel suesciete miei sraictncate 81,434 
URC Se Se BON Oe Toe Racer Neier 4,4 
RAMA pet wher eithe <eisiels Eieusealereae se eioe Oe 6,510 
SVG VICI SSS sim chee siareibters snletelstsn efoto ce 5,512 
VU OME CA ore Nole: ens e/ oo ele ciel slows behets ie ndicis 3,616 
WINEUTE OS Sorts Sine err eMC ISTE Ie 5,973 
Washington Courthouse.............. 5,742 
WVU TOI ier crclesete, « wie /etetcleia' a ola! wieis is) ataierals,s 4,377 
BVNUS ATES aE Oe laces joy chateterars Ricks siete ove are 5,247 
PNVOOSECT ale otcpcte lone «serie citi aletelstevelse. elaiscare 5,901 
BRC TAM Ata allele cre) viteisjin) jailer s Sodas Peis aro a abonotsrste a ork 7,301 
DVSOUTIE SLOW Bieta crac wlol ole co tofa el ckavelr eve o's saeieye 33,220 
PESBOS NNER © S55 HIS ACCC GIGOeS Si aoa Seieste 21,009 
OKLAHOMA. 
RCE OTIG ORO tats wa arses in) ieieeleheh stale lnss ate fore eueveiete lia letels wretstos se 
SNC VIL Cites opaht« alotn oy clavaie inchs sheieie acre nierea leas reveKelelene oie 
OVC TUS iA ten oi ial poh siete atdo faisioret nec ia chet, | ebaie tae ei ais 
COON GE OTR ee gay piel naa sey ae OR AATOY Aire RAMON mR Ana ea 
EAE TIO ire (arse) olicte: cllenahe re eh steiece.s since shaieecraval® 285 
HUE er eM Lee Cie fe wrclcln hog! peers cle 6 Messi oh epeso dvoie| wie oisiereie\ eters 
GT as Stes eat taiets oe eleve inva tear ainl oioilalelauelotareosels 5,333 
PU RAGHU ein Coucls elie e's ios ess) sakcoletats: aie. eyes ce arays' kha etenepe ares! ave 
NAAR PME OSE Cy oars aiacsgilla isn stele Ridvereee ts js ole se-nke ny l'e ere leienn puatets 
TO SC Cinre ce olainielateisteloteias elas eatelsl<ohevelejonc'ste'e oleis-ctr! ale 
ONTO Te Ol Uy eicie ole) sata tereleliavauelislaysreieier plane 4,151 
Sav ablishied. 6 tae caghoore S gnc Oda e Ino mind Gonogda.+ 40 
Shawnee 
PETS et, coset ya cs io fofe).o'e, vic) seth oleh spotalaie ier Biajeiaieiens 
Ashland 
Astoria 
Baker City 
Hugene 
Medford 
Portland 
‘Sir yaa eal WD ONO Hen Dae Dor DEE none 
Allentown 2 
PANN OLVA ER titers ales aleicie ciel Steds ole)'staialersirly. er 80,387 
INSERTING ETON A: GGA IOUT ON IO Coro OON, ao pai oe 
PANO IML peter el islcteicveletetetetslntelie! atelereainis aie 4,032 
ARS TIL TI) clcremunttateteisincatele eteeretatelaia’e overeusialalc 7,346 
ASHIEY <6 65. Bretelorace tel eessiecs aletaloinreteseveray ous 3,192 
TVS OT yet erac aia lao] eno, ese ere. che yo. sjeveehersisieiays) «il 2,509 
FSO AVC) AL Siolors ates avers ee aievolioisl © fein cl ells ‘suns ») 9,735 
JRYAU EMAL dined GAD o ah SOc aGOe ca ie 1,418 
POPC lacie Sa aelnve vicievs alerelsteyeisiel sia ai/eless/eUpte 2,701 
[eyo anenles andeneseodoOwonDodsog nao 9,521 
BEVIS Fy oor aig oysiesiie, autiol once whee. a/« (oje<oiei greievel = 2,452 
WNGOMS DULL ile eos eletena ce oisierel wlesecerslatolers, wer 4,635 
ESTO CLOS Karierre etoile wyaleia tailevejers ats orate foela i= ote te 8,561 
EU ULE OL cre atch oie of beta. > eisiarnnnelolisNel= a fexai(a)'=s2\\4 10,514 
TERUG iB OA Ae RAND ORAS SO COLE UEOC BARA iene 
PBULICE wehee acct 10,333 


1909. 


5,688 


see reer eee 


207,214 


410 VIRTUE IS BOLD, AND GOODNESS NEVER FEARFUL. 


CITIES. 1890. 1900. 1910. 

GANTISIG sc Fs, crusieioteseas esto coven ceokeralera ach elare te 7,620 9,626 10,303 
CALNE RIO secteur eis. wiskeis Aolbionss oretamts| ereterclelaveersts 7,330 10,009 
Carri che. bRercrrterererey te abe ovehaheue ais, cferatovens bevel avereneutvehetarers rerneheteiosere 6,117 
GCALASHUG UG tioats o.c.cleveieisic, cis aie oicloresiniereie 3,704 3,963 5,250 
GCHAMDESTADULE a5. c-lenieleslasie ce ciel ele shalcterats 7,863 8,864 11,800 
CHATIST OLS Bee cine sie etorereisia tele ole atcrnyetetllicuie streets 5,930 9,615 
GCHESEGIE cles entreels crictetocitrcleie si stneeieiel eras 20,226 33,988 a5 
Clearflela ta eee score accra lpi atat 2,248 5,081 6,851 
CORI GALO tere secpefeieve cv essis is: elousl ene iolo wicket stolonsiye A Riciheh oracscine ao 5,154 
(ore hieyshalOS See cacdip om Ob boo omo AUC edo! 3,680 5,721 11,084 
COOMITD ae cheer exe tarcieiel eleva teloversistarer a svohen Gleiels 10,599 12,316 11,454 
WONTEIISVAN EN. Siaraiccrsissole aloes eiclasctel setae 5,62! 7,160 r 
WOMEROMOC KEM: cre ois) crare eteteverers oicrarn whotetinie 5,470 5,762 7,480 
GOTRAODOUS  ceteein settee ie haeela cieitaimeiieal ets 2,555 5,252 
LON BRACE OD Ie Ba Sao ORT OM aoe 5,677 5,369 5,991 
DEA VALI OCS. cr cterel ore asalacstvecerctterste tantarteter ce 7,998 8,042 7,517 
DET DIG isin). oflus a steve ucla oie cls ia. ates feltwinicl eteew wre leiavere 2,972 3,429 6,305 
DECKSON § sieve aici soo slo ersiele tela iseceloteromeret 3,110 4,948 9,331 
POM OLA sc chalerelstelerec\slats « cheeiotanetaterartinie snenate Narr RaKRe iA 8,174 
OTE OLS, ele lace euazetane cleat efolsyeneloiats ie evoterate erctertte 6,149 9,375 12,623 
RBS hedec Yay 2th Ger MPI MeO ROO a ROTO ROK de 8,315 12,583 17,615 
PIUCUEEN Sissi sicietersics ier sremeisioneievencioreieereieente lic Wrataienenlatere 9,086 15,727 
EDINA. OEE aateieialewtevelsrsieiete cm mn achaiciale istoleleiet eines 2,904 5,541 7,487 
HMASt.C ONSMANIEN vmicjeeciererem sieistevrechteer 1,158 2,175 5,046 
AOAS He PILES DUS occ de lelatelete auele, ove arora ote as hs 2,883 5,615 
UAE OIA over ereicieiaie’e oleini atereaciaisictonsierere eters 14,481 25,288 28,523 
NE WAL AS WAG rattle axe rc ctes clctsseveulorsiebe sense tele 3,284 5,165 407 
i Ota (eras Guaitonacie pis toe Gomciccdaino 40,6384 52,733 66,525 
LOTR AS A AGOCG OCA pRA edd ae Itidd anaaee 3,767 5,384 5, 
HOPES Cll yinciaet slate: ale ol nancies ce cherie siete 2,319 4,279 5,749 
TERI Misvcreraunesarcye iateicversntesheveroroieicrs erate te heres 6,221 7,317 9,767 
Arg axcd ba RGA AAR Garant acer TMOG 1,730 5,254 6,197 
GITPESrton sels evores stele ics oe ere elas 3,687 4,373 5,401 
GIGSESPOLES . ose coc mista eles s elaine sie woereemrolie OOS | FOOCINCRAS OS 5,540 
Greater Punxsutawney...........-... 4,194 6,746 9,058 
GRECO SDUTE ds stone ehecare ols aie ar coaie ine mete 4,202 6,508 13,012 
GYrEEN VINE. ci tcisvere croeiv ere alcts. acrarehelcleteverne 3,674 4,814 5,909 
TERN OV OTS wcafeicler to nloicte Giieemics mincitire tiie 3,746 5,302 7,057 
HIAMEISDULE Mertens ees rele eas runteiieee 39,385 50,167 64,186 
IETAICUON Ke vanicve acai svee eleavensioeciete ete Gee erelee 11,872 14,230 25,452 
PEPOMCSCCA hci cic cb levanelohevotlnioisrcualoratctoe 7,911 12,554 18,713 
EDU ENE AON ee els eis anciale wisl ovvha erslorslalarelersiciens 5,729 6,053 6,861 
NIU ewiekotes aeokeys ets ye oteinie cer eielelarehareimetals 1,963 4,142 5,749 
FOAM CEC Ole ross 'sclehene ale Sins etotaietnrire sere sheets: oft 3,296 5,865 8,077 
JORSEVI SHOP... a sake ete eee 1,853 3,070 5,381 
JOM GSEGW Mla rete arslsisre re eielele leualozare tote tsre cecetere 21,805 35,92! 55,482 
UPA E GD io Fobe era's, cre, oraceiave: olieyeatarel bye elerolacevere ell lvens toneeeeratene 1,709 5,285 
GBR Cah eceieke ateis evaccisrmae Crowe catetetelsrareieene 2,944 5,296 6,626 
WEN SSTOM estes nino saree inet eietn ee ehel 2,381 3,846 6,449 
1GGKop. iy lassen He abo oUsoneS acuen: 1,723 3,511 5,651 
TEAM CAS ECR Maleate ls wis. eisls afa cieesk teenie 82,014 41,549 47,227 
DaaSLOra Ss cuticras eve Me 4,604 4,888 8,321 
Larksville... Balicke\erekernter ares waters cela 9,288 
Latrobe... 3, 4,614 8,777 
Lebanon... 14,664 17,628 19,240 
Lehighton.. a , 909 4,629 5,316 
PSS WAST OWI mera icve: nisl eceiarclatetaes a evereherctereteier ars 8,273 4,451 8,166 
DOCK APT AV Elie iar. shoe eeaieieleis versio nate ers 7,358 7,210 1,772 
DAUWZeETN Osh atercicte aie cletaeerieriernee are oeiers 2,398 3,817 5,426 
MckKees (ROCKS. .staticcs tercesiaaitis ate teint 1.62. 6,352 14,702 


8 Ee ee 


SWEET MERCY IS NOBILITY’S TRUE BADGE. 


CITIES. 1890. 1900. 
INE CIE OSD OL aie oreo ho asvele s eee ao tioe oneal 20,741 34, 227 
TATA INO Vy ICTS ew se, <as/aleichel store eon atest oats 11,286 13,504 
MICAOVALOS Se Sse sec ci heels ee 9,520 10,291 
WETAO SEO WIT sim, che elie oolerVo crea hie ead 5,080 5,608 
JM TTT GEN Gils 5 Eee Seen ea De eS rae 3,309 6, 736 
MMIRLE OM Sos eraiasoisnajeasis'c.wpleseleietele ora tisielgre exe 5,317 6,175 
IMATIOUSVALLC sire nic's'ccleleyereiclos eerie ieee 38,504 4,815 
INEOMESE CIS oo ofale ciohels hee te eee AEs 2,197 
MONONA RCLA Sars 2-0 5 siejslaishoeic,e cals cteeiecre 4,096 5,173 
VI ALIN CIEL. chevetevare ols wveltie «icles neice cies 8,254 13,179 
AVE eps CASA tre iois/onre siete isioie eieie) beens aiictcis. 3,652 4,745 
BY Vinay Mn EUDT ccora) overs cia, 18\sie/ale, Sete ee otsle ofecs Sia cone | orate eineoke nae celeea ces 
DN EUMCT CORO: plc a: eiis'e's,s'> vyersielo stare cnere loc ats 10,044 12,116 
ENG Wie STE EON 5.5! ocein le wrk al clcteverBoverstsiosels 5,616 6,820 
ING Wal CASEIO. 5-- tiee:e1e ste elstersisve esl saieie oi hese 11,600 28,339 
ING WCC TSITT STON | sini niet as ojarsicieis re sisierscsieel welekaaieree: ete i 
OITA SUG WAR dlnins See eile'eceatniereie aveleleieevotelerescres 19,791 22,265 
INTO MAMET ACU OCK sore sie erstety o/ose avaieconvaneie-sieilienraid dia sretate 35 
OTL ACR PL OR so) sharia ese. stolove a aie avialsahaierearei|lensie ere aieietete liwiate ocatemectals 
COUPE LT Vaasa aetaretaeinrerste wie sva at ors arsiente ciate oak 10,932 13,264 
GUAM OR ES elersccleussslseie clas esiolvetersieiieiis calie sieiatelteters 5,680 
CLIN CLG Bs Seve Cie cher om RACE REISE HOC ane 4,083 6,1 
PERSU TROT forse eine eielefo%ele le troseis cline siv'ecis S 1,046,964 | 1,293,697 
HO GTA VILL 0.5 sien soe vies sve aieiel crete relat cadvate 8,514 9,196 
PEMEBS DUDES atalchoicvelots\ > cuniele cVelelers eo) s(ole(s/stensa1c 238,617 321,616 
PALES GON 12-5 otal sotie p's ishele oe dleieelnisicie me stecaiels 10,302 12,556 
WET ATA OATUEA cia telore oieiaye io aivicpalererers oiesele'n. eyene'a: oe 9,344 12,649 
OUST ONV Dic aiciovelaloietalecel ote loretescz0: sie. atata’ole fa) 13,285 13,696 
LO EUGV ANNE. ot aneiotede sister cte\s ie olscalniac siete razentharetaile 14,117 15,710 
LUAU lore coh staetote. 31 oi. oifele «val'e svi) ovshe catelet si ait avail hexetat aus uerotodase 38,775 
HERO CUT Sieve aiere toteeherereiwis w chetels) o/oveeloisteveys love 58,661 78,961 
EUS CNV LW ieteletatols etslsiais widleiei> idle Giereieteineee 1,903 3,515 
MOC OSLO Tio Vale ielecersicin's ole eleiese wystelcl arcuate: 3,649 4,688 
St. Clair (Allegheny Co.)...........-Jso.s+s205.]- Din Sotayeeiet 
St Clair (Schuylkill Co.) i. 8 oleae sees 3,680 4,638 
PENCE Ole oko letaletelesers ie elcieoleieioheieieicis wisveters 72 1,745 4,295 
Seanvaiae tomer net stone Toliacetascieleloretotancrsreterc avoisdstelexaze liokejsinvalatelute A 5,248 
MCOLEGATC zc. ayais.0.0 10. WISIN US Cea GOD DOS 2,69: 4,261 
Gro van wore la ne to alag Cel Gace on cede s 75,215 102,026 
PS TRATITO RATA ee sate nieces lk eiehisleletae: ese ielelonete aisueh 14,403 18,202 
SST UTOM figietereiele ire) aid) oie Wor sie let e= “o50 lel allot ste abe! «ia 7,459 8,996 
SDAPPSDULE a a a cisisiars/osela'e «0 ake wkalvieleisivir 4,898 6,842 
Sieract GOS aes one olsvecpilore risiel e1ris) slonae userorcrels 15,944 20,321 
South (Ee ide a VE SE EON a ctsheln i iPiea 10,302 13,241 
RYO ee ete heehee ries era nicl alin eupete Nehoretell arelaletereral cysts 
Brocton OC Se eerste narchs oie) s ater apoio tale ters) iit 9,250 12,086 
Shira Qebnog ioe co CGr cebu pac adoc sen ooee ob os 5,930 eee 
SWiSSVAIC., 1. eee eee eee eee eee ee lees eeneees 1,716 
SWOY.ELSVINIC silos aie) eo lelslese ohece trellelere sc) wiellg)c) «il nrelglelecninta.n'» oS 
NAINA Ua ais Guictel isis eleloveleloie-sisiee shee wiatais 6,054 ce 
PA TOTAUTAEM oie sire ols eel oreo) sheiicie halons) aljet ¥loliouy sorsye\ 4,627 oe 
waver Peep Ua marcia Vokavsiele ee icioverefelchchatel sl eg6)s!|(atelal oistere tera 3504 
ODD aye s:e/0 EE Sa leshoy teat olataie) olone brelolerer crs eke auecoraakecale 2 
TIMEAISWALL@ Ic aisiclole/aierele! ole starotclelelefelotnie « tisie ans he 
FEST OME ies .s dikalerste 6 siplole cleiaivis oin/s/*/aleie)sleie° ‘i 
i 6,359 7,344 
Uniontown.....+. re jaiaiielieval ayia CORON Ritensverd ees ve 
WATLVON o. oic views civic ss slesreiniadeccsiowns shake 7063 7670 
Washington.... ..cecccesecscesevresere ee , 
Waynesboro..... abs aelthoteiaa etacouatal esarel disiinZe : , 
West Berwick... ....-ccceccencscccercs[ererrces eral lletelaiialievelo'e/ els 


—_——— 


411 


412 THEY STUMBLE THAT RUN FAST. 


CITIES. 1890. 
West Chester....... eTefalerecteletoiatererster: 8,028 
West Pittston. bulk 3,906 
Wilkes-Barre.. 37,718 
Wilkensburg... 4,662 
Williamsport.... 27,132 
Wilmerding....... 419 
Windber sof sc: 
WAAC OT eretaie creleteare nies sie) eta 1,797 
VOICE CLES she telete cre olclet rt tcielasoy afafaicnele terete 20,793 
BEIGE Olin so cletstevsiercialoin starr eierefere) ove)eperal eiarehace 5,478 
INViEDERE Tai ate) Warele 1a .cr evs ele Veneleuthorauane aseuwiel ete letgirs 4,409 
(GOVGTIELY slajesctece oreverets/olove ataincs ee le eye tey eteini= 5,068 
WWE WLC cratetcleteraiar ele slelelelnletaiotete: ereiclste.csroral 17,761 
INGOT Cale: pisi tetas: 0) elas volo ohoi cpaxovetaey ivi sgh cinys: 19,457 
Central Walls is). ast. sosleregialas cic ielertalltcinistersialslets 
OCRANSEOM coe redone cloveets eteka, asaPolsiaval teyansioe 8,099 
OuUMPeTIANG Ge save = oiecesiclpray clei sselo wc) oisiere as 8,090 
LAONCES h.c\c yeti eekeiene's see 8,422 
A EYAL Ts pda, gaume tain We aterege can Rtas 9,778 
sat ate Mare, ats suats chaeterarora ele iertnelelavatiole 20,355 
2,084 
27,63: 
132,146 
20,830 
4,823 
6,813 
8,018 
54,955 
15,353 
3,395 
GeOLES CLOW inc aawshsoelitsistde sh eetanbsler ek 2,895 
Greenvillessajsadse ceicoe eee ake 8,607 
GrEEMWOOGE LE, cos oitacneletem vine ecole 1,326 
ING WIDELY eorg eerste eee RG aie reese 3,020 
Orangsepnaretnaricee coset Oe ee 2,964 
VO CLIMEL IITs ores Sass one retain niet a TA eae 2,744 
Spartan bure cose. Coon meats 5,544 
SSUES Pratt bs aA trace levee aE ee Cee 3,865 
IMPOR hs er wiltiet a Raila ee stein ce moeie eee 1,609 
Si DAKOTA. 
PADWOE CECI s\iaiuiore,< aicisisnleleraraaieeseteleie 3,182 
Huron 3,038 
EGad (OUtys Seen irinaec deck ve ee 2,581 
MEIECR EI ice niet sate cee oa ea cote 2,217 
Sloth tall sian eM Rc ane an es 10,177 
"WAtErto Wal iocracieecss oslo siniaie a Ss nate ceners 2,672 
: teens 
BLISCOMT Dacuctssiereersiverte ice ca ete 8,324 
Chattanoogarnaklaceschaeeed deere 29,100 
Clarksville) ionere-sceie mies os, chara 7,924 
GSS] aT G:h. <i Piecevetor eas) ose Cleetiatels ans: seen See 2,863 
Columbian sss ele saucer hie ieee coca 5,370 
Jackson. 7.50 een a ceo eee 10,039 
FOUNSON | CHEY es 2 sysccis then oie pete eae 4,161 
ECHORVAN © e's sats cetee enn meaner Rae 22,535 
Memphis ary lis tee 64,495 


1960. 


ee er 


102,320 


'I WASTED TIME AND NOW DOTH TIME WASTE ME. 413 


CITIES. 1890. 1900. 1910. 
INST Sy shrcte ia ae tate eteteralh sis acces oieie eo decineee 76,168 
BFS AAEM LAY, Sead ok oiciks s: av ohio avatan weeg eho Pekaearsley svowlcraoleee, sha eres ES Tee 
‘ TEXAS. 

PASH TAO etntny aleteseleie, ais ietpele.cieiesore © elefeis(ebolararais 3,194 3,441 9,204 
PAGIN ACTON (hoyatevoecoie: slate lj le omg stotsieckolers crac 482 1,442 9,957 
EMUESE MAI yatatalatieuelovele\ssejole) <1 /ereit' a eteraietarsiold eta mie 14,575 22,258 29,860 
BS SAMIILOUUG  econela/e olafele(aislsieleialriteivpisialt alo 3,296 9,427 20,640 
EST OMS VIL C's oc) crp: + a's oe s/o esse! rielelcivie\0)0)>\0\e 6,134 6,305 10,517 
PES TENN EL WOO are ear cle) proto! © olsleheictevere/oletaserciaysie'e. = 2,176 3,965 6,967 
CUS DENTS Ce dedbno boo Nd eeenmrenrodcan 3,278 7,493 10,364 
OGD SS COUIS arr axe eleiyeisisisiers «aie! sieis iets of. 4,387 4,703 8,222 
ROSES ECATIC, ov atecteyoverels 5-1 eleretelo/ae loi shale elereolers 6,285 9,313 9,749 
+ OH EIRE ah ate eID nS Gad ears igen toon Cec o 38,067 42,638 92,104 
MP STA SON rafts s vidiots save iatecctskeisrcheiiene\ e115. 10,958 11,807 13,632 
15} 1s BRO a nigh oon ToSURae Cena oe Dome See 10,338 15,906 39,279 
METIGTALSS a Nyc fatale ciels loc iateistelorsde's o a:flsaeire arecen 2,171 4,919 5,669 
ETOR GE CAV FONE AD tee) ay ci ayev nt sie\ioielatere lass elcveteefetesan« 23,076 26,688 73,312 

GOAT OS VAMC arciare, eters telelolol pio suels eloickn siete teal 6,594 7,874 : 
GOEVESCOT ered rere pstersiciete nce ei sinisis tales eee 29,084 37,789 36,981 
RST OTE ALL Oistater ciate aitivn sitet eyaliere ie vie lo ahel’el'e aveusraha 4,330 6,860 8,850 
PEPSI OL Olapravers! steels Miele el eae! cae fersinvels| swiss cial 2,541 5,346 6,115 
POO areienert iets trac ckeleharbyclelolt rs 0's cpsiess, 5. 27,557 44,633 78,800 
RLOUSCOMM EICIZTIES circ a crete scere sls,s.c)a)e sisisieredl eve sete eerese o 800 6,984 
HZEV RECO Aine GRA” GAA GOT AF Bit Fig DOCS AEne 11,319 13,429 14,855 
THOME WIS Winis) sc oknisie elsieys.0% erat Vy accld he chiens 2,034 3,591 5,155 
eat a atey ono a lotic votiere iehalieceie sie eiele e\e'*\0/<iels1s 7,207 7,855 11,452 
RODIN OME pays Meeustetel « ctcre tla eetnicts sievelefete'e’ sistent 3,173 8,835 5,527 
BS MINTL OA er aare evel cinierasiaranheleve ans cies 5,838 8,297 10,482 
PAA See rote olen are aicjistete aie cisiaie chews cele'e ale 8,254 9,358 11,269 
ETE ATU LNT I eva nripieie eke x lieherohe, ccs ovsye.\ 6! tis lojei|isseieeustecalera 900 7,663 
SS RAMAN TIO Oateuienayccerateyel pietere) eleln's all ©: s-ojiers,0qe| eieze el eubin ve la/eil 6 pal sleiaters bcs 10,321 
SPA AE ONIOMa cineca ele cisi lh ceialersinbis 37,673 53,321 96,614 
PO LPEM IIMA IM ss Pei siehe aleie calle eisie’ x1 aice\ stalin te\orore vic 7,335 10,243 12,412 
UMMC MS DRIES) lees cc tuslatelar<iaie alos) oe 3,038 3,635 5,151 
EIA acl analbe 5 6 an Drette LICE Sie SERIE RoCR ee 2,584 4,211 5,314 
GHEC CET ON ear itos CRORE Ons DORIA, 4,047 7,065 10,993 
Pee We Mee hc vavorciarel ole Giecstecs ou® cieieisve sieie 2,988 6,330 7,050 
PING xeuIKAUINA crpatire a Si Stecred tose ni viele while! sions 2,852 5,256 9,790 
MINE AC ce Boe Cage CIS aS Cerne eae 6,908 8,069 10,400 
WWiGICOn Rs eee 14, 445 20,686 26,425 
pe ache: A Heine eae van 

eatherford... eet ’ , , 
BV CINC AMELIE re reveleiniss evelacel heya eieieie ober ererenet« 1,987 2,480 8,200 
4,565 5,451 7,522 
14,889 16,313 25,580 

5,159 6,185 RY) 

44,843 53,531 92,777 
PBL OR Ate eter miei c trae ciceielselarcslevecaicie ee 4,146 8,448 10,734 
Bennington.. ee We PRN oe Geile Layidbesaatans 3,971 5,656 6,211 
Brattleboro. a 5,467 5,297 6,517 
Burlington. é 14,590 18,640 20,468 
Montpelier. ae 4,160 6,266 7, 356 
ER ACU eaeD CLO eect Pcie leven ercpe ofiees evoiniei es eayic]led6 cheleieve iove.0 11,499 18,546 
a” DANO Bee ect SB poe DC ee PLES aI (Reo ae 6,239 6,381 
SEPT OM SD Ur vests caletirsiouiecleeretsvere:s 3,857 5,666 6,693 


ee  EEnIdIInINIEISSSISSSS ESSE 
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CITIES. 1890. 1960. 1910. 
VIRGINIA. 
PATS ANOTI AN Series cielec oincioisisiais-eralerelotare sts 14,339 14,528 15,329 
BYIStOl! Clty. cere ic ies c1ce ccisle ele. cle seis, viol 2,902 4,579 6,247 
Charlottesvillenc. occ. ov cee cuinse« vlsnis 5,591 6,449 6,765 
Clifton BOrnee tice. cise vice stele oye mloreierelersiags 1,792 3,212 5,748 
Danville cane sew iselcrsteielcstolenisrlsiefsirie 10,305 16,520 19,020 
PrOGeriCkKsS Burges orcc-cic.cvaielelaleilereteleieie slots 4, 5,068 8 
ETAT D LOM eh wrchaleies ols ore e)o elelelsia-wiele ois \ovewsets 2,513 2,764 5,505 
NF VIAC OU Syeemetaise snl actave eerele slarehotel ig ei 19,709 18,891 29,494 
NewDOrt NEWS -\ 0. cccsscwsccisscaciest 4,449 19,635 20,205 
NOEL OI Kigis elocle eigic leis laaleraicielielaters lle) sia tele, rsyeie 54,871 46,624 67,452 
Petersburg..... RS Ca UC COOH 22,680 21,810 24,127 
PORESTIIOU Tc crete aletel elon etaverere cieiexeueretsiolscels 13,268 17,427 33,190 
TERT C EEA OMe aes estore eloceveneteicleceicistaierehlchee itt 81,338 85,050 127,628 
REGAN OKE «scales vo vlcuieheswivints lead) aaveleieae 16,129 21,495 34,874 
SCTE OI e/a lo ise cs sles tatete loparenptovetaretaleteteveNayr 6,975 7,289 10,604 
SuUtholiess. Let te nee ke cee ealsion mato cree 3,354 3,827 7,008 
IWATIGHESCEN )foeicis in cholo lente ressteauotelslene 5,196 5,161 5,864 
WASHINGTON. 
FA WETGCEI «| jetatatetete croton ete sleistereleceieises 1,638 3,747 13,660 
Bellingham ger- ce wa isco alah ecsteveoieucure|| satel eielefetete ell ltatatela eetateys 24,298 
CeRUrAlTA ae oie: setaieleieuncisina's sis erereinistelete 2,026 1,600 7,311 
MN VEROUGE YS iercre cielo oye ore’ = favaicnivione sicleiees ereicleill sels wietemstone! 7,838 24,814 
FLOGUIATID ae sks ccslecottstorna elevarciaisetiete 1,302 ,608 8,171 
INGORE DY BER MIa ii isl shale lois cielaietarsioreraie isler t5535 3,154 14,082 
Olympia sso oes is eee eet 4,698 3,863 6,9) 
BOCATE Cis wictejes sence ars-siave mlatels wlohe ate tt slettens 42,837 80,671 237,194 
SPOKANE aloe eectp tise orecatesdlclarenstslcles iencuctoe nels 19,922 36,848 104,402 
TACOMA wie cela olelsiessletoreleelersiatars ereis svete cree 36,006 > 714 83,743 
WAN CONMVEI a cence csi cleteie erect ersiote eletesereietets or 3,545 3,126 9,300 
Williaa siWV tblapw cto G fclsc.cteba maremietenersteteecre eee 4,709 10,049 19,364 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
BIW eT AR Hae iee saree latte eaienslaveuatens ewes ie 1,775 4,644 11,188 
GHarvlestore ore cewieiereres eeietekete is ateiele fovea lore 6,742 11,099 22,996 
ICLAEKSDULO ye ircccleierctarecteiste es aieret gisiatereialans 3,008 050 9,201 
TPOTERIVS a eheraiier « ecctatonare) eyed, alavatnra te tyotecn etateecehe 737 2,016 5,260 
PUAIBIN ONE siecle cistatekclessterstereutotete stare nrersie’s 1,023 5,655 i 
(CHPNR) EA y NAG HOUOGOC OOa GO tooo Oa 3,159 5,650 7,563 
TUNE St OW es Se. oie cre leletote cisle weds te etapa eve 10,108 11,923 31,161 
IMATTINSDUNET tive srerstee ercherelerere a ateainnerets 7,226 7,564 10,698 
MOP EAN CO Wir cieveici oe a biee eale tevetereraiers 1,011 1,895 9,150 
WIOUMAS VILLE si sieiccsieseta vel caarecemieusiovs cktuctereich geeks 2,688 5,262 8,918 
Parkers Puree cs csicieteles mie eakeleveolavererencatees 8,408 11,703 17,842 
Wine ie s.ca-crtevoee a tes ace accio Steel tore eietale ae 34,522 38,878 41,641 
WISCONSIN. 

ATUOLS Ofer ctalsierates che aie ss ome ayn seial heise tatateh ores 4,424 5,145 7,196 
appieren ater shatcvelnicve erstolcheietsevenetelsieseietetetaiciets 11,869 15,085 16,773 
PA SHIATION: Galea itis lnlcimeletesoieatet nous raversberats 9,956 13,074 11,595 
Ist h ee oon nore SAN RGr Cos EEO ees 4,605 5,751 6,324 
CAVED MOATINaleii tele ors telereiatevetenersioretete ernie 4,222 5,128 6,758 
BS GIOUE: Snare aaiisiatoiee eilale\s stan nore ltnieertrete 6,315 10,486 15,125 
Chippewa allenic scene 8,670 8,094 8,893 
WA URCIAILG wecras tere circ date; si die’ ae Ciceieecaste 17,415 17,517 18,310 
HONG SAU Lau eissternteine Lisi cterese eiteraaene 12,024 15,110 18,797 
Grand Rapids............ : 1,702 4,493 6,521 
Green Bay siiicoeederns A 9,069 18,684 25,236 
VJanesvilles.. ii cows d 10,836 13,185 13,894 
*Kenosha.... aS 6,532 11,606 21,371 
Wa Crosse han wees eee eee 25,090 28,896 30,417 


THERE IS NO EDUCATION LIKE ADVERSITY. 


ey 
CITIES. 1890. 1900. 
DULY SIONNS Sig Se CU OTS OED OD.G SERS DROCO os 13, 426 19,164 
IEAM TO WO miahe sco (a 'etolcte ofevetetelecepainbercners care 7,710 11,786 
MMATANEREC salalel acess AEB AS DO SO EOAGE OA AG 11,523 16,195 
PNET IdL LC <1, ci cteseraiayetaterstatnnrelt > aluavarereve em 3,450 5,240 
WIG VOTO SRS bon ahaGoodd 45 0boon GoOno ee 5,491 5,655 
MCTOC IS OG TAR TEGO SoD ATA 6 DOtE. ao ioe 4,581 5,589 
VEC esoreayajele als) se alnis) crevelabatateinie’ i= sVelere sie 's 6,809 8,537 
OER Hen ON Carey Oates Arwen CoG Deere 204,468 285,315 
BNC ESTH UIA Cts (ates vini ol'ejoielsiel shale pile lsipie ¢/s)e'ei+.0 slats 5,083 5,954 
QCOWEO eiclorsicises atelssie crstefererousietetaiekty aler siete 5,219 5,646 
OST OSI icteric satetve reveal e sa afolehscmicra oie oreisy sie 22,83 28,284 
INOS aoc popOnGauene 0 po Soa aebae 5,142 5,459 
BEd CUNU bate iateVeieiele: e¥apozeia/oleun sis) eval istefallelloia etaliateia 21,014 29,102 
INTRO VARIG CTs everelsislvcrs\s eisiaiste/s «ole ye eleliel avai 2,658 4,998 
SUNS ONT SEN pen ORO OR OSC ODOD SaaS 16,359 22,962 
Outage aL WAUKCC). no c\-1sielalscohs'> ln eielolalel etx ii] sa elatels)s\elaie 3,392 
DECVIENS HE OIN. 2. '.sjrelere (alee sellers wisvereiersis 7,896 9,524 
Pleas OU CROs OBS HInee OO SAG Ia 11,983 31,091 
NEUES ICA VATS GORD OL COD BD ODOOOTO Gomcne 8,755 8,437 
RUA UTe SIT el ced cre nove ayafacavoiaveferslecmsacrs\ajoe ertia's 6,321 7,419 
BVT RISER UT se) cletas eas) < elaine orOreve e lalelsisienele ates ote ere 9,253 12,354 
AUDEN NES ec cre auto afeletore eisieyereVelatelslevee esstsllia ofeipieere incetal| ets tote cepstetarets 
WYOMING. 

GhevenneyCitiycre jee cerielets (2 <eleler-lete <i 11,690 14,087 
Laramie....... > pie pee 
Rock Springs. a f 136: 
Sheridan..... 281 1,559 


416 PLEASURL SHOULD FOLLOW BUSINESS. 


WAN 


& COMPASS FOR SURVEYING LAND. 


HOW LAND IS SURVEYED. 


3. History. Thomas Jefferson and Albert Gallatin are 
supposed to be the authors of our system of United States 
land surveys. 

2. Townsuips. The land is first divided into squares by 
Hines, six miles apart. These squares are called townships, and 
# row of townships running north and south is called a range, 
Townships are given proper names but for the purpose of locs« 
tion. thev are designated by numbers. 
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8. PRINCIPAL MERIDIANS AND Bass Lines. First the sure 
seyors select some prominent object or point, and drawing a 
straight line, north and south, through this point, make what 
is known as the principal meridian line. Then drawing a line 
at right angles across the principal meridian they establish 
what is called a base line. Marks ou2-half mile apart are left 
on each of these lines throughout the: entire length. 


Jiustration: A. B. = Principal Meridian. C, D. = Base 
Line. The numbers on the line A. B. mark the township lines, 
and the numbers on the line C, D. mark the range tines. 

Range lines are run north and south six miles apart on both 
sides of the principal meridian and numbered as shown in 
diagram above. Township lines are run six miles apart, par- 
allel to the base line and numbered as shown above. 


Ezample? B, isin range 6, west, aud in township 4, north. 
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or 30 miles west from the principal meridian and 24 miles 
north of the base line (each square represents a township six 
miles each way). I. isin range 4, east, and is in township 4, 
south, or 24 miles east of the principal meridian and 18 miles 
south of the base line. 


How to Locate Land and Read and Write Descriptions. 

A Township is 36 sections, each a mile square. A section is 
640 acres. A quarter section, half a mile square, is 160 acres. 
Aneighth section, half a mile long, north and south, and a 
quarter of a mile wide, is 80 acres. A sixteenth section, a 
quarter of a mile square, is 40 acres. 


NORTH 


A TOWNSHIP WITH SECTION LINES, 


1. United States survey ends with the location of the seetion 
lines. Marks are, however, made by the surveyors at the 
corners of the section and also half-mile marks between the 
corners. By these marks any piece of land may be accurately 
Aocated. 

2. Land is generally bought and sold in lots of 40 acres, or 8® 
acres, or 120 acres, or 160 aeres, etc. 
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640 Acres. 


Example: Lots A. B. C. and D. taken together are one 
fourth of the entire section, and described as the N. W. % of 
Sec. 25, 

A. is described as N. W. 4 of N. W. &% of Sec. 25, 
C. D. is described as S, 4 of N. W. Y% of Sec. 25. 
X. Y. is described as N. % of S. E. 4 of Sec. 25. 
Z. is described as N. E. 4 of S. W. % of Sec. 25. 

N. B.—Where the government surveys cannot be used, 2 

full description has to be written out by the county surveyor. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. yey ; 
Governors’ Terms and Salaries, Areas, Dates of Admission, Thirteen 
Original States, Populationin 1900 and. 1910, and Electoral Votes. 


Elec. 

’ - opula- 
States and Terri- Sa ernesS gue wees ro is in’ 1} Votes 
eee Salary. | Miles. |mit’d.| 1900. 1910 oe 

540] 1819 | 1,828,697) 2,138,093 
ese ay eet 800 113'020 Lees 1227931] 204,354] ..| 3 
Arkansas li2..20: 2 3,500] 53,045] 1836 |1,311,564/1,574,449) 9) 9 
California ...... 4 6,000] 158,360) 1850 |1,485,053|2,377 549} 10) 13 
Colorado Peearees 2 5,000} 108,645) 1876 539,700] 779,024) 5) 6 
Connecticut -|2 4,000 4,990) *1788 908,355/1,114,756; 7] 7 
Delaware ...... 4 2,000 2,050] *1788 184,735 ,o22| 31 3 
Mloriday) e\..cas «<> 4 3,500) 58,680) 1845 528,542) 752,619] 5| 6 
Georeiavsctienics es 2 3,000] 59,475] *1788 | 2,216,331) 2,609,121] 13) 14 
Wdabon 2 eienkee< 2 3,000} 84,800} 1890 161,772} 325,594) 3) 4 
MTIGHTOAS HY stovkcs ec e1s 4 12,000] 56,650] 1818 | 4,821,550)5,638,591) 27) 29 
Wndiana. cic cevelers 4 5,000] 36,350] 1816 | 2,516,462) 2,700,876] 15) 15 
OWaAsiieie cucievelarstersss 2 3,000] 56,025] 1846 | 2,231,853] 2,224,771) 13) 13 
Iarisas Wrens « steyhers 2 3,000} 82,080} 1861 | 1,470,495) 1,690,949] 10] 10 
Kentucky.) vtsic:s,+ 4 6,500] 40,400) 1792 | 2,147,174] 2,289,905) 13) 13 
Moutsiana ot... <6 ‘4 5,000] 48,720] 1812 | 1,381,625) 1,656,388) 9} 10 
Maine: Wel.) sJiecste 2 2,000} 33,040) 1820 694,466] 742,371] 6] 6 
Maryland | ..:..:.. 4 4,500} 12,210) *1788 |1,190,050) 1,295,346) 8) 8 
Massachusetts ...}1 8,000 8,315] *1788 | 2,805,346] 3,366,416] 16) 18 
Michigan 2 4,000 58,915| 1837 | 2,420,982] 2,810,173) 14] 15 
Minnesota 2 5,000} 83,365} 1858 | 1,751,394) 2,075,708) 11) 12 
Mississippi 4 3,500} 46,810] 1817 |1,551,270] 1,797,114) 10} 10 
Missouri 4 5,000] 68,735) 1821 | 3,106,665] 3,293,335] 18] 18 
Montana 4 5,000} 146,080) 1889 243,329) 376,058] 3] 4 
Nebraska 2 2,500} 77,510) 1867 | 1,068,539]1,192,214)) 38) 8 
WNevadavia yi prises 4 4,000} 110,700} 1864 42,335 81,875) 3] 3 
New Hampshire. . | 2 2,600 9,305] *1788 411,588} 430,572) 4) 4 
New Jersey ..... 3 10,000 7,815] *1787 | 1,883,669] 2,537,167] 12) 14 
New Mexico ....|4 2,600| 122,580)... <. 195,310] | 327,301) ..| 3 
New) York >= cic. 2 10,000) 49,170] *1788 | 7,268,012) 9,113,614] 39] 45 
North Carolina .. | 4 3,000 52,250] *1789 | 1,893,810] 2,206,287] 12] 12 
North Dakota ... | 2 8,000} 70,795} 1889 319,146} 577,056} 4) 5 
Ohio Meh eee: 2 8,000; 41,060) 1802 } 4,157,545] 4,767,121! 23) 24 
Oklahoma ....... 4 4,500] 70,430) 1907 790,255| 1,657,155) 7] 10 
Oregon’: f.. he. 4 1,500) 96,030} 1859 413,536] 672,765] 4) 5 
Pennsylvania 14 10,000} 45,215) *1787 | 6,302,115] 7,665,111) 34] 38 
PHUIPPINESH A. 6 reve My ee erie A PUEROUG © chs Sevaallioas weal} orcoresteleveve | ebenne aerate as 
Porto Rico ne stad eene WW BeOO OPES sre cute Gl nece ee euch ANGE cen cick Outta eae ieee ie bes 
Rhode Island ...|1 3,000 1,250] *1790 428,556; 542,610) 4) 5 
South Carolina .. | 2 3,500 30,570) *1788 | 1,340,316}1,515,400] 9] 9 
South Dakota ... 12 2,500) 77,680) 1889 401,570} 583,888) 4] 5 
Tennessee ...... 2 4,000) 42,050} 1796 | 2,020,616] 2,184,789] 12] 12 
RAS Mista Ratan 2 4,000} 265,780) 1845 | 3,048,710] 3,896,542] 18] 20 
OPES! AlN 4 2,000} 84,900] 1896] '276,749| 373,351 3] 4 
Vermont ....... 2 1,500] 9,565] 1791] 343.641| 355,956] 4| 4 
Virginia) }..0. 355 4 5,000] 42,450] *1788 11,854,184 2,061,612) 12) 12 
Washington eee fg 4,000} 69,180] 1889 518,103) 1,141,990) 5) 7 
West Virginia ... | 4 2,700] 24,780) 1863 958,800] 1,221,119] 7] 8 
Wisconsin ....... 2 5,000| 56,040] 1848 | 2,069,042] 2°333’860| 13| 13 
Wyoming |...... 4 2,500| 97,890] 1890] ° 95'531 3] 3 
Alaska. ste nicer 4 3,000) 531,410)..... 63,441 naae 
Distof Columbiax. 2... eee OD Iba teatete 278,718 " 
Hewat) 2).o..0 yes. 4 DD O00h sce ch oes 154,001 2 Ita 
Totals ions Sea ey estee Pees 18,557,010 |e 8 | 76,218,179 |91,972,266 |483|531 


*Dates of ratifying constitution of original thirteen states. 5 
Note—All have biennial sessions of legislature except Georgia, Massachu- 


setts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and South Carolina, where they 
are held annually. : 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Relating to Law and Government. 


Administrator........-c00. cee AdMre 


AAVOCALE...... ccccerereeee dv. 
Attorney.......... «3 Atty. 
Against (versus)... VW. or vs. 
Alderman......... Coed Ald. 
Assistant... ....:.... Asst, 
And others (¢ ali) ekals 
Clerk....... Ruipoasnarssetsesbessedarcanares Clk. 
Commissioner... ...Com, 
, Committee... ..... Com, 
Common Pleas..... Bak So) 
CODZTESS. .....0000- -Cong. 
Constable....... Const. 
County Court. ..............00eceecees eS Cc. 
Co. Commissioner (or CIk)...... Cc. C. 


Court of Common nine a's ne (ee 


Heose of oe ee Pewee H.-R. 
Justice of the Peace..... wf. Pe 
Legislature........ ......00 eesteess aCe S 
Member of Congress.............. 


Notary Public... 
Parliament 


eons cee seen: 


Quen Victoria ( heerta 


Court of Sessions..........+220ce200eCe s: Regina)... 
Right Honorable... 
Republic, Republican. .. Rep. 
Solicitor.............. ° 5 
Superintendent. 
His (Her) Brit. Majesty...H. B. M. Surveyor Gener: 
Ecclestastical. 
By God’s Grace (Dei gratia)..D. G. Methodist Episcopal....css0.0...M. E. 
Chureh, churches.......0-.C Protestant. stots on Prot. 


h., chs. 


hominum Salvator)... 
Jesus cf Nazareth, King of the 

Jews (Jesus Nazarenus Rez 

TUABLOTUM) ..crcosereresereele N. R. I. 
Methodist....ccccososcsssecerecesseee Meth, 


Protestant ‘Episco 


Presbyterian...... 

Reformei, Reform Ref, 
Roman Catholic........... Rom. Cath. 
Goa Willing (Deo Voiente)......D. V. 
Episcopal... sseorees DIS. 
Evangelica on pares Evang. 
Ecclesiastical... ...0-s+eesECC.y CCCl. 


Educational and Professional. 


Bachelor of Civil Law.......B. 
Doctor of Civil Law.........D. 
Queen’s Counsel..... a eieaiee iateie 
Dominion Land Surveyor ...D. 
Licentiate of Dental SUEY: L. 
Privy Oouncillor .. ..-. 
Commander of the Bath...... 
Fellow Coll. of Accountants. FP. 
Fellow Royal Society .......F. 
Doctor cf Divinity .....0.0.-- 
Bachelor of L&we 2. .2-.ar soos 


: 


vreea 


ie 


p 
PUnPronvanp 


Fo 


Doctor of Law... .... 20sec. 
Doctor of Medicine ........... 
Bachelor of Arts .....0e0e0+--.A 
Master of Arts.......-...0...-A. 
MM. 
D 
b. 


BR 


PpaPpPEypReyy 


Bachelor of Music ......+.-.-. 
Doctor of Music . 


Bachelor of Philosophy aerisas 
Bachelor of Science............B. 
Doctor of Science ... 0. ous oe 

Civil Engineer. .. W. .0 a0 + uc 02 an G 
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BUSINESS ABBREVIATIONS. 


.. Account. 
Advertising, 
..- Agreement. 


--Bill-book or 


. Bx Billo of Exchange. 
B. P. ot Bilis Pay.Bills Payable. 
B. R. or Bills Rec. ae Receivable, 


ave Gara of. 


Commission. 
Con. OT Const..0= 1s Consignment. 
CHa oem Creditor. 
(Bic) Sapo SER HE ons Hundredweight. 


Day Book. 
Deposit Book. 
Draft. 


Discount. 


Errors excepted. 
.For example 

Errors and omis- 
sions excepted. 


ies beanies 
Gf Bec vccsciss ss .....Cause it to be 
done. A writ of 
execution. 
PS OAB Neseiveesrsc in Free on board, 
Ord each ae tic os oe ‘orwar 
RVG seo e tae eiaslclosicls Freight. 
WE OLRG Les ce teselssse Foot or Feet. 
Galeeretecen scccks Gallon. 
Guar iieccss ..Guarantee. 
TIGERS, ssc os delcctcas Handkerchief. 
13 00 CAS pepcoeeone Hogshead. 
BTUNG cede es ccccs. Hundred 
I. or Inv .Invoice. 
ice bs ceaeaate Invoice Book 
Bii€iGee caves ssseeesed HAGISs 


ery. 
. Collect on Dele 


Ditto) The same, 


ONSEa ice serecousente (Instant) The 
present month, 

Insol............... Insolvency. 

TiGs Fos anthers ontes Interest. 

Tree ee ae Inventory. 

J.or Jour..... »-.-.dournal, 


...Pounds. 
.Ledger Folio. 
.. Merchandise. 


.. (Nota Bene) Take 
Notice. 
Waal vncls cha cane Without deduc- 

i 


vee aa ‘Ber centum) By 

the hundred. 

.-- Profit and Loss. 
.Pay on Delivery. 

Pair. 

Premium, 

.(Proximo) Tha 

next month. 


. Transaction. 
. (Ultimo) The Jaat 


: Wea -+-Witto) The same. 
Hee eae ee Num bert 
instard Shaveratnaice Biiveclere Check Mark. 
Dy ences otianantoetieits One and 1 foarth. 
BS dsiedce Ness Gare me One and 2 fourtha 
e seoveees-Qne and 8 fourtias. 
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BUSINESS DICTIONARY. 


A 


Avsatcoment.—A discount allowed 
for damage or overcharge, or for 
Hue payment of a bill before it is 

ue. 

Acceptance.—An assent and en- 
gagement to pay a bill or draft 
when due. 

Acceptance for Honor.— An ac- 
ceptance made after a bill has been 
protested for non-acceptance, for 
the honor of the drawer or any in- 
dorser. 

Accommodation Paper.—A bill or 
note to which a party has put his 
name to accommodate another, 
wee is to provide payment when 

ue. 

Account.—A written or printed state- 
ment of debits and credits in any 
business transaction. 

Account Current.—A detailed state- 
ment of the transactions between 
parties for a certain period, show- 
ing the condition of affairs at the 
current or present time. 

Account Sales.—A detailed state- 
ment of a commission merchant to 
his principal, showing his sales, the 
expenses attending the same, and 
the net proceeds. 

Accountant.—A person trained to 
keep accounts. ; 

Accrued.—Increase, or interest due 
and unpaid. 

Acknowledgment. —A formal ad- 
mission made before an officer. _ 

Actionaire.—The owner of shares in 
a stock company, a stockholder. 

Actuary.—A registrar or clerk. Gen- 
erally applied to the manager of a 
life insurance company. A 

Administrator.—A person appoint- 
ed to settle the estate of a testator, 
or to manage an intestate estate. 

Admiralty.—The power that. con- 
trols naval affairs in Great Britain. 
—Courts of Admiralty.—A court 
which decides questions of mari- 
time justice. : 

Adulteration.—The debasing of an 
article or substance by spurious or 
less valuable admixture. 

Ad valorem.—According to value. | 
Advance.—A rise in price, addi- 
tional profits, stocks above par. 
Adventure.—Goods sent to sea at 

the owner’s risk, a speculation. 

Adventure in Co.—Goods sent to be 
sold on joint account of shippers 
and consignee. 

Advice, — Admonition, or sugges- 
tions offered, usually in regard to 
buying and selling goods. 


Affidavit.— A written statement 
made upon oath. 

Affreight.—To hire, as a ship, for 
transporting freight. 

Agent.—One intrusted with the busi- 
ness of another, a deputy or factor. 

Agio.—A term used to denote the 
difference between the real and 
nominal value of money. 

Allonge.—A paper attached to a bili 
of exchange when there are tce 
many endorsements to be contained. 
on the bill itself. 

Allowance—A deduction made, for 
instance, from the gross weight of 
goods. 

Ambassador.—A minister employed 
by one government to represent it 
at the court of another. 

Anker.—A common liquid measure, 
varying, in different European 
countries, from nine to ten gallons, 

Antal.—A wine measare of Hungary, 
holding about thirteen and a helt 
gallons. 

Anticipate.—To be before in doing, 
or pay before due. 

Appraise.—To seta value on goods 
or property. 

Appurtenance. — Adjunct or ap- 
pendage, 

Arbitration.—_The hearing and de- 
cision of a cause between parties in 
controversy, by chosen persons, 

Arbitration of Exchange. — The 
deduction of a proportional or ar- 
bitrated rate of exchange between 
two places through an intermediate 
place, to ascertain the most advan- 
tageous method of drawing or re- 
mitting. 

Arrear.—That which remains un- 
paid though due, 

Assay.—To subject an ore to chemi- 
cal examination to find the amount 
of any metal contained in it. 

Assess.—To fix a certain value for 
the purpose of taxation. 

Assets.—The entire property of an 
individual or company. 

Assignee.—One to whom something 
is assigned, usually one who re 
ceives property to dispose of for the 
benefit of creditors. 

Assignor.—One who assigns an in- 
terest to another. | 2 

Assignment.—Placing property inte 
the hands of assignees. 

Association.—The union of a num 
ber of persons for some special 


aim. 
Assume—To take on another’s debts. 
Attachment.--A seizure by virtue of 
a legal process, 


ada 
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Attest.—To bear witness, to certify. 
Attorney (Power of).—A written 
authority from one person empow- 
ering another to act for him. § 
Attorney in Fact.—An agent with 
full power. 
Auctioneer.—One who sells goods at 
a public sale. i 
Auditor.—A person appointed to ex- 
amine and settle accounts. ‘ 
Avails. — Profits of property dis- 
posed of, proceeds of goods sold. 
Average.—A proportional share of a 
general loss; also, a mean time of 
payment for several debts due at 
different times. ” 
Avoirdupois. — Commercial stand- 
ard of weight in United States and 
England. 


Bail.—The security given for releas- 
ing a person from custody. 

Bailee.—The person to whom goods 
are entrusted. 

Bailor.—One who furnishes goods to 
another. 4 

Bailment.—A delivery of goods in 
trust. [ 

Balance.—The excess on one side; 
or what added to the other makes 
equality in an account, 

Balance Sheet.—A statement in 
condensed form showing the con- 
dition and progress of business. 

Ballast.— Any heavy material 
placed in the hold of a ship to 
steady it in the water. 

Ballot.—A Swedish term signifying 
ten reams of paper; used also to 
designate a small bale or package. 

Balsa.—A kind of float or raft used 
on the coast of South America for 
landing goods through a heavy 
surf. 

Banco.—A commercial term used in 
Hamburg to distinguish bank 
money from common currency. 

Banking.—The business of a banker, 
or pertaining toa bank, 

Bankrupt.—An insolvent, one who 
is unable to pay his debts. 

Bank Stock.—Shares in the capital 
stock of a bank. 4 

Barratry.—An intentional breach of 
trust, particularly any fraud by 
the master of a ship. 

.Barque.—A three-masted vessel car- 
rying no square sails on her miz- 
zen mast. 

Bazaar.—A word of Eastern usage, 
Signifying a place of exchange or 
general market-place, a repository 
of fancy articles — especially of 

ess. 


Beacon.—A signal or light for tho 
guidance of mariners; usually 
erected and sustained by the gov- 
ernment. 

Bidder.— One who bids or offers a 
price. b 

Bill._A name given to statements 
in writing; as goods; a note; a 
draft; a law not enacted; exhibi- 
tion of charges. ; 

Bill of Exchange.—A bill ordering 
one party to pay another a certain 
sum of money. 

Bill of Lading.—Writter statement 
of goods shipped with terms of 
delivery. : 

Bill of Parcels.—A detailed account 
of goods sold. 

Bill of Sale.—A formal instrument 
for the transfer of goods and chat- 


tels. 

Bills Payable.—Notes to be paid by 
a party. 

Bills Receivable.—Notes to be paid 
to a party. 

Board of frade.—An association of 
business men for the advancement 
of commercial interests. 

Bona, Fide.—In good faith, in 
reality. i 

Bond.—A writing, under seal, bind- 
ing a person and his heirs to fulfill 
certain obligations. 

Bonded Goods.—Goods in charge of 
the officers of customs for the du- 
ties on which bonds are given at 
the custom house} 

Bonds.—A premium or extra sum 
paid for a loan, a charter or other 
privilege. 

Book-Debt.—An entry or charge on 
a ledger; called also an open ac- 
count, in contradistinction to a 
written promise or note, 

Bottomry.—A contract by which the 
owner of a ship pledges it as se- 
curity for money loaned him. 

Bottomry Bond.—A bond given 
upon a ship to secure the repay- 
ment of money borrowed. 

Breakage.—An allowance made by 
the shipper or seller on certain de- 
scriptions of fragile goods. 

Breach.—Violation of an agreement 
in contracts, 

Breadstuffs. — Material for bread, 
grain, meal or flour. 

Brief.—A paper containing the lead- 
ing points in a lawyer’s argument. 

Broker.—A person who transacts 
business for another, commonly in 
stocks, money, etc., using *he nam” 
of his principal. * 

Brokerage.—The fee charged, for 
transacting business, by a broker. . 
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Butis and Bears.—Persons engaged 
in the gambling transactions of the 
stock exchange. The bulls are 
personally interested in tossing w 
the prices of certain goods ‘hilo 
the bears are fighting to pull down 
prices. é 

Bullion.—A commercial name for 
uncoined gold or silver. 


Cc 


Capital—The stock employed in 
trade; the fruit of past labors 
saved. 

Capital Stock.—Capital of an incor- 
porated company. 

Carat.—An imaginary weight that 
expresses the fineness of gold. 

Cargo.—A ship’s lading, or freight. 

Cashier.—One who bas charge of 
money and superintends the re- 
ceipts and payments. 

Centage.—A rate by the hundred. 

Certificate of Ctock.—A written in- 
strument issued by a company cer- 
tifying the number of shares the 
holder owns. 

Certified Check.—A check which 
has heen certified by_the bank on 
which it is drawn, making the bank 
absolutely responsible for its pay- 
ment, 

Chancellor.—Tho chief judge of a 
court oz chancery or equity. ‘ 
Charter.—An instrument in writing 
from the sovereign power or legis- 
laturé, conferring certain rights 

and privileges. ‘ 

Charter Pariy.—A_ written agree- 

-nt by which aship is hired un- 
aer specified conditions. 

Chattel.—Personal property. : 

Chosesin Action.—Things of which 
the owner has not possession, but 
merely the right of legal action, for 
possession, as notes, accounts, etc. 

Ghoses in Possessionu.—Things in 
possession of the owner. 

Circulating Medium. — Cash and 
bank notes payable on demand; the 
medium of exchange. 

Clearance. —Permission from the 
custom house officer for a ship to 
sail. ; 

Clearing House.—A kind of bank- 
ing exchange for the convenience 
of daily settlements between banks, 

Glerical Error.—An error _in calcn- 
lation or other accidental error on 
books or documents, 

foasting.—Sailing near land, or 
vossels trading between ports of the 
same country. i 

Jodicil.—Asapplementto s will, 


Collaterals.—Pledges or security 
for loans of money, or otherindebt- 
edness. 

Commerce.—Tho exchange of mer- 
chandise on a large scale. 

Commercial Paper.—Bills of ex: 
change, drafts or promissory notes 
given in the course of trade, 

Common Law.—The unwritten law 
receiving its force from universal 
reception, as distinguished from 
statute law. 

Commission.—The brokerage or al: 
lowance made to an agent or factor 
for doing business for another. 

Cooperage. —Charges for putting 
hoops on casks or bales. 

Compact.—A covenant or contract 
betweon different parties. 

Company.—A number joined ta 
gether to undertake some common 
enterprise. 

Compound.— To adjust by agree- 
ment differently from the original 
terms, to settle by compromise, 

Compromise.—A friendly settls 
ment of differences by mutuai con- 
cessions. ‘ e 

Consigument.—The act of consign: 
ing, asa charge for safe kesping 
and management, as goods, prop. 
erty, etc. -—~ ane 

Consiznee.—One to whom goods are 
intrusted. 

Consignor.—The person who con: 
mits goods to another. 

Consols —In England threo per 
cent. annuities granted at differont 
times, and consolidated into one 
stock or fund. 

Consul.—A person commissioned to 
reside in a foreign country as am 
agent of the government. 

Contraband.—Prohibited merchan- 
dise or traffic. 2 

Contract.—To make an agreement, 
to covenant. : 

Copartnership.—A joint interest in 
business. : 

Counsellor.—A legal adviser. 

Counterfeit.—To copy or imitate 
without authority, with a view to 
defraud; a forgery. i, +f 

Countersign.—To sign, in addition 
to the name of a superior, that of 
the secretary or subordinate officer, 
as bank notes are signed by the 
president and countersigned “by the 
cashier. 5 

Coupon. — An _ interest warrant 
printed at the end of bonds, te be 
cut off when the interest is paid. 

Gourt.—An official assembly Jezally 
met together for the transaction of 

jadicia] business. 
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®evenant.—A forma] contract be- 
tween two or more parties. 
Foeverture.—The condition of a mar- 
ried woman, being considered as 
under the shelter and protection 
of her husband. 
Credentials.—Testimonials, or cer- 
tificates, showing that a person 
is entitled to credit, authority, or 
official powers. i 
Credit.—Trust given or received; 
mercantile reputation entitling one 
to be trusted; also the side of an 
account on which payment is en- 


tered. 
Greditor.—One to whom money is 


ue. 

Credit Mobilier.—A name given to 
a joint-stock company in Paris, 
established in 1852, with excep- 
tionalcharterprivileges. The term 
has become familiar to intexligent 

rsons in this country through the 

ongressional investigation of the 

Credit Mobilier Company of the Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Curb-Stone Brokers.—A term ap- 
plied to a classof stock operators 
in New York, who do business on 
the sidewalk or pavement. 

Currency.— That which circulates 
a3 @ representative of value. 

Customs.—Customary toll, tax, or 
tribute on imported or exported 


goods. Bes 
Custom House.—A building where 
duties are paid and vessels entered 
and cleared. 
BD 


Damages.—A compensation to one 
party for a wrong done him by 
another, the estimated reparation 
in money for the injury. 

Days of Grace.—Days granted for 
delay in the payment of a note, 
usually three after it is due. 

Debase.—To lessen in value by adul- 
teration. 

Debenture.—A certificate given by 
the collector of the port of entry, 
to an importer for drawback of 
‘duties on imported merchandise, 
duties on which, when the mer- 
chandise is exported, are to be re- 


nded. 

Debit.—A recorded item of debt — 
the debtor side of an account. 

Debt.—That which is due from one 
person to another. 

Debtor.—The person who owes an- 
other either money, goods, or serv- 
icesa fs 

Decimal.—Having a ten-fold in- 
crease or decrease. Decimal frac- 


tions. Having any power of ten 
for a denominator, é 

Deed.—A sealed instrument in write 
ing used to transfer property. __ 

Defalcation.—A diminution, deficit, 

Defaulter.—One who fails to dis- 
charge a public duty, as to account 
for money entrusted to him. | 

Defendant.—The party sued4 an 
action. s ane 

Deficit.—A deficiency; thedifference 
between an account's statement 
of the assets and the assets them- 
selves. 

Del Credere.—A commercial term 
implying a guarantee of the sol- 
vency of the purchaser. 

Delivery.—Giving money or goods 
to another. 3 

Demand.—A peremptory urging of 
a claim, an exaction. 

Demise.—To convey, to bequeath 
by will. 

Demurrage.—Allowance for deten- 
tion of a ship. | ¢ 
Deposition.—Testimony of a wit- 

ness put in writing. 

Depositary.—A trustee, one to whom 
something is committed for safe 
keeping. Hi 

Deputy.—One appointed to act for 
another, a representative or dele- 


gate. 
Diplomacy.—The science of con- 
ducting negotiations between na- 


tions. 
Disability.—Incapacity to do alegal 


act. 

Discount.—An allowance or deduec- 
tion made for the payment of money 
before it is due. 

Discount Days.—The days of the 
week on which the directors of a 
bank meet to consider paper offered 
for discount. 

Distress for Rent.—A landlord's 
taking personal property found on 
the land for rent due. 

Dividend.—A percentage of profits 
paid to stockholders, 

Divorce.—Dissolution of the mar- 
riage relation. 

Donee.—The person to whom a gift 
or donation is made, 

Donor.—One who confers anything 
gratuitously. 

Dormant.—Silent partnor, one who 
takes no share in the active busi- 
ness, but shares profit. 

Dower.—lInterest of a woman in the 
real estate of her deceased husband. 

Drawbaci.—Money paid back on 
goods exported, a part or the whole 
of the duty charged. 

Draft.—An order from ons man to 
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another directing the payment of 
money, a bill of exchange, 

Drawee.—The person to whom a bill 
of erebenre is addressed, the payer. 

Drawer.—One who draws oc bill of 
exchange, or an order for payment. 

Dress Goods.—A term applied to 
fabrics for the garments of women 
and children, most commonly to 
those made of mixed materials, as 
silk and cotton, and silk and 
worsted, etc. _ 

Due-Bill.—A written acknowledg- 
ment of debt; not transferable by 
mere endorsement. 

Dun.—To press urgently the payment 
of adebt. 

Duplicate.—A copy or counterpart 
of anything. 

Duress.—Personal restraint, or fear 
of personal injury, or imprison- 
ment. Itnullifiesall contracts into 
which it enters. _ 

Duties.—A tax levied by the govern- 
ment on imported goods; money 
Paid to the government on imports 
and exports. 

E 


£arnest.—A pledge. something given 
by the buyer to the seller to bind 
the bargain, and prove the sale. 

Bffects.—Goods, or personal estate. 

Eleemosynary.—Founded by char- 
ity, or intended for the distribution 

charity, as a hospital or college. 

£11.—An English measure of length, 

equal to 1% yards; the Scotch ell 
is lye yards. e ‘ 

Embargo.—A detention of vessels in 
port, prohibition from sailing. | 

C.abarr-ssment.— Perplexi‘y aris. 
ing frum insolvency, or temporary 
inability to aceaeald  ebts. : 

Embassy.—The public business in- 
trusted ‘o diplomatic officers. 

Busrosser.—One who buys large 
quantities of any goods in order to 
control the market. : 

Embezzlement.— To appropriate 

ublic money to private use by a 
reach of trust. 

Eminent Domain.—The power of 
the State to take private property 
for public purposes. P 

Emporium.—A place of extensive 
commerce, a market place. i 

Endorse.—To endorse a note by writ- 
ing the name on the 3 

Entreport.—A bonded warehouse 
a Bioreroom dees deposit of 
goods; a free port. 

gquity.—A system supplemental to 

aw, qualifying or correcting it in 
extreme cases. 


25 


Estate.—The degree, quantity, na- 
ture, and extent of interest which 
@ person has in real property. 

Estoppel.—A stop, a bar to one’s 
alleging or denying a fact contrary 
to his own previous actions; allega- 
tion or denial. 

Exchange.—Act of bartering; a bill 

~n for money; a pee where 
merchants meet; difference be- 
tween the value of money in two 
places, or premium and discount 
arising from purchase and sale of 
goods. 

Excise.—Taxes or duties on articles 
produced and consumed at home; 
internal revenue tax. 

Execution.—A written authorization 
to enforce a judgment. 

Executor.—The person appointed by 
a testator to execute his will. 

£xecutory.—To be executed in the 
future. 

Exports.—That which is carried out 
of a country, as goods and prodaca 
in traffic. ' 

Ex Post Facto.—Aft-. che act. 

Express.—A courier; also regular 
and quick conveyznce for pack» 
ages, etc. 

5 


Face.—The amount expressed on a 
uote or draft. 

Factor.—An agent who buys and sells 
in his own name, being intrusted 
with the goods, in this respect dif- 
fering from a broker. ‘ 

Toll hapa eh invoice, or bill of par- 
cels. 

Failure.—Becoming bankrupt, sus- 
pension of payment. i 

Fac-simile.—An exact copy or like- 
ness. 

Favor.—A note or draft is said to ba 
in favor of the payee. _ 

Fee Simple.—In the United States, 
an estate held by a person in Ris 
own right and descendable to his 
heirs. 

Fiduciary.—In trust. é 
Finance.—Revenue, public monsy, 
income. ‘ ; : 
Financier.—One skilled in financial 

operations, a treasurer. 

Firm.—A business house or com: 
pany; the title used by a business 
house. p 

Firkin.—A measure of capacity; the 
fourth part of a barrel; or eight or 
nine gallons. LES. 

Fiscal.-- Pertaining to the paodlic 
treasury or reyenue. i! 

Fixtures.—The part of the furniture 
of a store or Office, which is not 
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movable, as g°° pipes and burners, 
partitions, etc. ; 

¥. 0. b.—Free on board; the bill or 
invoice with f. o. b. includes the 
transportation to the shipping port 
and all the shipping expenses. 

Foreclose.—To cut off by a court 
judgment from the power of re- 
deeming mortgaged property. 

Forestall.—_To buy goods on their 
way to market, intending to sell 
again at a higher price. \ 

Forgery.—Fraudulently changing or 
making a written instrument. 

Folio.—A page in an account book, 
sometimes two opposite pages bear- 
ing the same seria] number. : 

Franc.—A silver coin used in France, 
equal to about nineteen cents. 

Frank.—To exempt from charge for 
postage. F 

Fraud.—lInjurious stratagem, deceit. 

Free Trade.—The policy of conduct- 
ing international commerce witu- 
out duties. 

Freehold.—Land held by free ten. 
ure, or in fee simple, subject to no 
superior or conditions. 

Freight.—Merchandise being moved 
from one place to another; the 
price paid for carrying freight ; also 
to load or burden. 

Funded.—Turned into a permanent 
loan on which annual interest is 
paid. 

Funds.—The supply of money or the 
capital. 


G 


Gain. — Advantage, acquisition, 
profit. 

Garbled. — Drugs, spices or other 
goods which have been sorted or 
eed over and freed from impuri- 

ies. 

Gauging.—Measuring the capacity 
of casks, etc. 

Gist.—The principal point of a ques- 
tion, the pith of the matter. 

Go-between.—Agent for both par- 


ties. 

Good Will.—The advantage accruing 
from a successful ccnduct of busi- 
4ess;itis a property that may be 
transferred. 

Grant.—A transfer of property by 
deed; a conveyance made by the 
Government. 

Gross.—Twelve dozen; qrose weight; 
weight of goods including dust, 
dross, bag, cask, etc. 

Guarantee (or Guaranty).—A secu- 
rity or warranty given by a third 
party; one who warrants. 


Guarantor.—One who promise. for 
another’s debt. 


Hi 


Habeas Corpus.—A writ to bring a 
party before @ court, to prevent 
false imprisonment. 

Haberdasher. — A seller of small 
wares, as thread, pins, etc. 

Hand-book.—A book of reference; a 
manual. 

Hand-money.—Money paid by the 
purchaser at the closing of acon- 
tract or sale. ¢ 

Harbor.—A port or haven for ships, 

Haven.—A port or shelter for ships; 
a harbor. 

Hazardous.—Precarions, dangerous, 
uncertain. 

High Seas.—The unclosed waters of 
the ocean outside the boundaries of 
any country. 

Holding-Over.—A tenant’s remain- 
ing in possession of the premises 
wutone the consent of the land. 
ord. 

Hollow-ware.—A trade name for 
camp and kitchen utensils made of 
cast iron or wrought iron. 

Hones — To accept and pay when 

ue. 

Husbandage. — An owner’s or an 
agent’s commission for attending te 
a ship. 

Hypothecate. — To pledge for the 
security of a creditor. 


Impolitic.— Wanting in prudent 
management; not politic. 

Import.—To bring in from abroad. 

Importer.—The merchant who im: 
ports goods. 

Imposition.—Tax, toll, duty or ex- 
cise prescribed by authority. 

Impost.—A tax or duty imposed on 
imported goods. 

Indemnify.—To recompense for loss, 
to reimbnrse, 

Indenture.—A mutual agreement in 
writing. 

Indorsement. — A writing on the 
back of a note. 

Indulgence.—Extension of time of 
payment; forbearing to prese for 


payment. 

Inland Bills.—Drafts or bills of ex- 
change drawn on a party in the 
same State as the drawer. 

Insolvency.—lInability to discharge 
debts when duo, 

Insurance.—Indemnity from loss; 
the premium paid. 

Installment.—Payment of part: a¢ 

erent times, 
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fnstrument.—A writing containing 
an agreement, 

Interest.— Premium paid for the use 
of money. 

internal Revenue.—The part of the 
revenue of our Government which 
is collected in the form of internal 
duties. 

Intestate.—Without a will; not dis- 
posedofby will, | 

In toto.—Wholly, entirely. 

Inventory.—A list of merchandise 
made periodically for the purpose 


of knowing the quantity and value’ 


of unsold goods, in order to ascer- 

tain the condition of business. 
Investment. — The laying out of 

money in the parchase of some 

species of property. : 
Invoice.—A written account or bill 

of merchandise bought; a bill of 

items. 

dS 


Jettison. — Throwing goods gver- 
board in case of peril to lighten and 
preserve the vessel. 

Jointure.—An estate settled on a 
wife at the husband’s death, for her 
life at least. 

goint Stock.—Stock held in com- 


pany. ‘ 
Joint Tenancy.—Joint occupancy; 
not so close intimacy as partner- 


ship. 
Journal.—A book used to classify 
and arrange business transactions. 
Judgment Note. — A note in the 
usual form, with the addition of 
the powerlto confer judgmentif not 


paid. 
Jurisdiction.—The power of exer- 
cising judicial authority. 


K 


Xilogram.—The French measure of 
weight equal to 23 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois, or 1000 grains. 

Kiting or Kite Flying.—Exchang- 
ing checks on different banks for 
the purpose of obtaining the use of 
money for a single day. 


i 


Lame Duck.—A stockbroker’s term 
for one who fails to meet his en- 
gagements. i 

Larceny.—Theft; taking personal 
property belonging to another. 

Law -merchant.—The general body 
of commercial usages in matters 
relative to commerce. 


Lay-days.—Days allowed for load. 
ing and unloading a cargo. 

Laydown.—A phrase used to express 
the entire cost of a commodity, in- 
cluding transportation, etc., at a 
place remote from its production 
or purchase. 

Lease. — Renting lands, ete.. the 
written contract. 

Legacy.—A gift, by will, of personal 
property. 

Ledger.—A book in which a sum- 
mary of accounts is preserved. 

Lessee.—One who takes an estate by 


lease. 

Letter of Attorney.—A writing by 
which one person authorizes an- 
other to act in his stead, commonly 
called power of attorney. 

Letters of Credit.—A letter author 
izing credit toacertain amount to 
be given to the bearer. 

Liability.—Obligation; debts. 

License.—A grant of permission by 
the authorities. 

rs legal claim on property for 

ebt. 

Lieu.—Instead ; in place of. j 

Liquidate.—To clear off; tu settles 
to pay as debts. 

Lloyds.—A marine insurance associ- 
ation, or society of underwriters in 
London, deriving its name from the 
coffee house where it originated. 
The records of this society contain 
a complete history of the sea, so far 
as concerns the number of ship» 
wrecks, collisions, fires, piracies, 
mutinies, etc. 

Loan.—A thing furnished to another 
for temporary use, on condition 
that it be returned. 

Long Price.— Price after the duties 
are paid. 

i 


Serene heen conduct; illegal 


eed. 

Mandatary.—A person to whom a 
charge is given, or business ine 
trusted, 

Manifest.—An invoice of a ship’s 
cargo. 

Manufacture.—The process of re- 
ducing raw material into a form 
suitable for use. 

Marine. — Relating to the ocean; 
nautical. 4 

Maritime Law.—Law relating to 
harbors, ships, seamen, 

Mark.—A weight of gold and silver 
used as a measure for these metals 

PP Barone. ; 
art.—A commercial center; 3 mar 
ket place, 
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Material Men.—Mon who furnish 
materials for ships, houses, etc. 

Maturity.—The date when a note or 
draftfallsdueorispayable. — . 

Mercantile Law.—Law pertaining 
to trade and commerce. | 

Merchandise.—Whatever is bought 
andsoldintrade. | : 

Merger.—The absorption of a thing 
of lesser importance by a greater, 
whereby the lesser ceases to exist, 
but the greater is not increased. 
For instance, a note on which a 
judgment is recovered is absorbed 

y and merged in the judgment. 

Metallic Currency. — Silver and 
gold coins forming the circulating 
medium of a country. 

Mint.—The place where money is 
coined. : 
Misfeasance. — A trespass; doing 
improperly an act that might be 

done lawfully. 

Mitigation.—The abatement of a 
judgment, penalty or punishment. 

Monetary.—Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting in, money. 

Money.—Coin; any currency lawful- 
ly used instead of coin, as bank 
notes. 

Money-Broker.— A broker who 
deals in money. 2 

Monopoly. —Sole permission and 
Yower to deal in any species of 
woods. 

Mortgage.—To convoy property for 
the security of a debt, the convey- 
ance being void when the debt is 


paid. 
Mortgagee.—One to whom a mort- 
gage is given. 
Mortgagor.—One who gives a mort- 
gage. 
N 


National Banks.—Banking institu- 
ticns, established in the United 
States under the provisions of an 
act of Congress, the object of which 
is tounify the currency. 

Navigation.—The science of con- 
ducting vessels on the ocean, 

Negotiate.—To transact business ; 
to hold intercourse in bargain or 
trade. 

Negotiable. — Transferable by as- 
signment orindorsement to another 


person. 

Net.—Clear of all charges and deduc- 
tions. 

Net Proceeds.—The sum left after 
deducting commissions or discount, 

Non-Feasance. — An omission of 
what ought to be done. : 

Notary Public.—An officer appoint: 


ed by the governor to take affide 
vits, acknowledgments, to protest 
bills and notes, etc. 

Note.—A written or printed paper 
acknowledging adebt and promis 
ing payment. 

Null.—Void. 


o 


Open Account.—A running or un 
settled account with an individua. 
or firm. 

Open Policy.—An insurance policy 
covering undefined risks, which 
provides that its terms shall be 
definite by subsequent additions or 
endorsements. 

Option. —A stockbroker’s term for 
the privilege of taking or deliver: 
ing atafuture day a certain num- 
ber of shares of a given stock at © 
price agreed upon. 

Ordnance.—All kinds of large guns. 

Cstensible Partners. — Those 
known to the public. 

Ouster.—Turning out of possession 
any one entitled to it. 

Out-Standing Debts. — Unpaid 
debts. 

Overt.—Not covert, open, manifest. 

Owe.—To be obliged to pay. 


P 


Panic.—A financial crisis among 
business men, generally the result 
of overtrading and speculation. 

Par.—State of equality in value. 
equality of nominal and actual 
value. 

Parol.—Oral declaration, word of 
mouth. 

Partnership.—Union in business: 
business firm. 

Par Value.—Face value or value 
named on certificate of stock. 

Pass-Book. —A book in which a 
trader enters articles bought on 
credit, and then sends it to the 
creditor for his information. 

Passport.—A document carried by 
neutral merchant vessels in time of 
war for their protection, alsoa goy- 
ernment document given to travel. 
ers, which permits the person 
therein named to pass from place 
to place. 

Pawn - Broker. — One who lends 
RRs on pledge or the deposit of 

oods. 

Pay.—To make requittal, to give an 
equivalent for goods. 

Bhs to whom money is to be 
paid. 

Payer.—One who pays. 
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Pigments.—Paints. 

Piedge.—A pawn, personal property 
deposited as security. 

Policy of Insurance.— The writing 
orlustrumentin which a contract 
of insurance is embodied. 

Politic._Well advised, adapted to 
its end. 

Portof Entry.—A harbor where a 
custom house is established forthe 
legal entry of merchandise. 

Preferred Stock.— Stock taking 
preference over the ordinary stock. 

Premises. — The thing previously 
mentioned; houses, lands, ete. 

Premium.—The percentage paid for 

' insurance ; the excess of value above 
par. 

Price.—Current value, oi rate paid 
or demanded in barter. 

Price Current.—A printed list of the 
prevailing prices of merchandise, 
stocks, specie, bills of exchange, 
rate of exchange, etc. 

Prima Facie —At first view or ap- 
pearance. 

Principal.—An employer, the hvad 
of a firm; acapital sum place at 
interest. 

Procuration.—A power of attort ey; 
an instrument empowering one 
person to actforanother. | 

=~ Rata.—A proportional distribu- 

ion. 

Protest.— A formal declaration, 
made by a notary, for want of pay- 
ment of a note or bill of exchange. 

Proxy.—A person appointed to rep- 
resent and vote fer another. 


Q. 


Quarantine. — To prohibit a ship 
from intercourse with shore, when 
suspected of having contagious dis- 
eases on boar : 

Quasi.—As if, in a manner, in a cer- 


tain sense. f 3 
Quo Warranto.—A writ by which 

the government ascertains what 

Warrant a corporation aets. 


Rate.—The ratio or standard. 

Real Zstate.— Property in houses 
and lands. 

Rebatement.—Deduction on account 
of prompt payment, discount. 

Receipt. — An acknowledgment of 
payment in writing. 

wvciprocity Treaty.—A commer- 
cial treaty between two nations se- 
coring mutual advantages. 


Reclamation. — A claim made 
against the seller of goods which 
prove deficient or defective, 

Refund.—To repay ; to restore. 

Release.—To give upa claim against 
@ person or property. 

Reprisal.—The act of seizing ships 
or property 28 indemnity for un- 
lawful seizure or detention 

Resources. — Available 
funds. 

Respondential Bond.—A pledge of 
& cargo at sea. 

Retail.—Selling goods in smal) 
quantities. 

Retainer.—The fee paid toa lawyer 
when engaging him. 

Retire.—To take up one’s nota before 
due, to relinquish business. 

Revenue.—Income, return; annual} 
income of a nation for public uses. 

Revenue Cutters. —Small vessels 
at a fi to aid revenue officers in 
the collection of duties, or to proe- 
yent smuggling. 

Revocation.—The act of calling 
back, recalling some power or 
authority conferred, 


Salvage.—A compensation allowed 
to persons for voluntarily saving a 
ship or her ee from peril, 

pected iat f — Fit for sea; a ship 
worthy o: 


being entrusted with a 


means. 


cargo. 

Sans Recours.—Withont recourse. 

Secondarily.— Applied to the en- 
dorser of a note or drawer of a bill, 
signifying that he is only condi- 
tionally liable, or liable if the mak- 
eranddrawee fail. | j 

Beize.—To take ro of, by vir- 
tue of a warrant or legal authority. 

Seller’s Option.—A term mostly 
confined to the sales of stocks, for 
a sale which gives to the seller the 
option of delivering the article sold 
within a certain time, the buyer 
paying interest upto delivery. 

Shipment.—That which is shipped. 

Pie t.—_Time of presenting bill to 
the drawee. 

Signature.—The name of a person 
written with hie own hand, signi- 
fying his consent to the writing 
above it. 

Sinking Pund.—A fund set apart 
from earnings or other income, for 
the redemption of debts of govern- 
ment, or of a corporation. 

Sleeping Partner.—One who shares 
the profits of a business withon' 
letting his name apyear, or taking 
part in it actively. 
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stop-shop.—A. store where cheap 
nds made clothing is sold. 
Smuggler. —One who avoids the 
payment of duties by secretly im- 
porting goods into a country; a 
vessel engaged in smuggling. 
Eelicitor.—An attorney or advocate, 
the titleof a person admitted to 
practice in the court of chancery or 
equity. 
Solvency.—Ability to pay all debts 
or just claims. me 
Specialty.—A contract or obligation 
ander seal, : 
Statement.—Usually a list of prop- 
erty, or resources and liabilities, 
Statistics.—A collection of facts ar- 
ranged and classified. \ 
Statute.—A positive law, established 
by act of Legislature. 
Stipend.—Settled pay or compensa- 
tion for services. : 
Stipulation.—A contract or bargain. 
Stock.—Money invested in business. 
Stocks.— Property consisting of 
shares 1n joint stock companies. 
Stock Broker and Jobber.—A bro- 
ker who deals in shares or stocks. 
Stoppage in Transitu.—The seller 
of goods upon credit resuming pos- 
session after their shipment before 
they get into actual possession of 
the buyer. 
Sue.—To seek justice by a legal proc- 
ess. 
Surcharge.—An overcharge. | 
Surety.—A bondsman, a bail, ee- 
curity. 
Suspend.—To stop payment. 
Suspense Account. —An account 
used to contain balances of per- 
sonal accounts which may be con- 
sidered aoubtful. 
Sutier.—An authorized vender of 
provisions, etc., to soldiers in camp 
or garrison. 


Tacit.—Implied but not expressed. 

Tally Man.—One who receives pay- 
ment for goods in weekly install- 
ments, 

Tare.—An allowance in weight for 
the cask in which goods are con- 
tained. 

Tariffi—A list of duties to be ime 
posed on goods imported or ex- 
ported. 

Tax.—A levy made upon property for 
the support of the government. 

Teller.—An officer in a bank who re- 
ceives or pays money. 

Tenants in Common. — Persons 
holding lands, etc., by several and 
Getincs titles, and not by joint 

Sle. 


Tenant.—One holding property u» 
der another. i 

Tenement.—That which is held. 

Tender.—To offer or present for ac’ 
ceptance, ; 

Tenure.— The manner of holding 
property in lands. f 

Testator.— The person leaving # 
valid will. : 

Textile Fabrics.— All kinds of 
woven goods, generally restricted 
to piece goods. : is 

Tickler.—A book containing & mem: — 
oranda of notes and debts arranged 
in the order of their maturity. 

Time Draft.—A draft maturing ate 
future specified time. 

“annage.—The weight of goods car 

__ 4d in a boat or ship. 

Turt.—Mischief, any wrong or injury. 

Trade Discount.—An allowance or 
discount made to a dealer in the 
same trade, w 

Transact.—To perform commercial 
business, to conduct matters. 

Transfer.—To convey right, title, ot 
property. 

Trausship. — To transfer merchan: 
dise from one conveyance to an- 
other. ‘ 

Treasury.—A place where public 
revenues are deposited and kept. 

Treasury Notes.—Notes of various 
denominations issued by the gov- 
ernment, and received in payment 
of all dues, except duties on im: 
ports. 

ret.—An allowance to purchasers 
for waste of 4 pounds on every 104 

ounds of weight after the tare hes 
een deducted. 

Trustee.—One who is entrusted with 
property for the benefit of another: 


t) 


Ultimo or Uit.—Last monta. 

Uncurrent.—Not current, not pase- 
ing in common payment as uncur 
rent coin, notes, etc. 

Underwriter.—An insurer, so-called 
because he underwrites his name te 
the conditions of the policy. 

Usage of Trade.—Custom, or the 
frequent repetition of the same act 
in business. 

Usance.—Business custom which is 
generally conceded and acted upon: 

Usury.—Exorbitant interest, form 
ing merely interest. 


Vv 
Valid.— Having legal strength @ 
force, 
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Palue.—Rate of estimated worth; 
amount obtainable in exchange for 

geias: caosived 

Walue Received. — Phrase us 
notes and bills, eh 3 

¥end.—To sell. 

¥Yendee.—The person to whom a 
thing is sold. 

Woid.—Null, having no legal or bind- 
ing force. 

Yoldable.—Having some force, but 
eapable of being adjudged void. 

Wouchers.—A paper attesting the 
truth of any thing, especially one 
confirming the truth of accounta, 


Ww 


Wages.—Hiro, reward, salary, 

Waiver.—The ect of waiving; of not 
insisting on some right, claim, or 

Privilege. 

Wares.—Coods, merchandise, com-~ 
modities. - 


Warrant.—A precept authorizi 
an officer to seize an offender an 
bring him to justice; also to inaure 
against defects. 

Warranty.—An agreement to make 
good all defects in an article sold. 
Water-logged.—Said of aship when 
she has received so much water inte 
her hold by leakage as to become 

unmanageable. 

bg een document containing 
a list and description of goods sent 
by a common carrier by land. | 

Wharfage.—feo or duty for using 4 
wharf. 

Wharfinger.—The proprietor of & 
wharf, 

Wrecker.—One who searches for 
the wreck of vessels. 4 

Wreck-Master.—A person appoint 
ed by law to take charge of goods. 
ete., thrown ashore after a ship 
wreck. 

Writ.—An order of cours. 


DICTIONARY OF LEGAL TERMS. 


Alibi.—In another place. 

Alimony.—Allowance by court to 
wife from husband living separate 
from her. 

A vinculo matrimonii.—From the 
bonds of matrimony. 

Bequeath.—To give personal prop- 
erty by will. j 

Compos Mentis.—Sound mind, . 

Contempt.—Violation of rules or 
orders of a court of justice or legis- 
lative body. 5 

Crime.—Violation of law punishable 
by the State. 

Devised.—To give real estate by 


will, 

Defeasance.—An instrument defeat- 
ing the force of some other deed. 
Disseized.—Unlawfully put out of 

possession. : 
Easement.—Privilege, like a way 
through another’s land, water- 
course, etc. 
Entail.—An estate limited in descent 
to a particular heir or heirs. 
Escheat.—Falling of real property 
‘ to the State. 
Eee.—Hereditary estate. ; 
®ee-tail.—Estate; limited to certain 
heirs by will of the first donor. 
Fieri Facias.—Writ of Execution. 


Heirloom.—Chattel descending to 
heir instead of going to adminis- 
trator. : 

Investiture.—Giving possession. 

Judicature.—A court of justice. 

Jurisprudence.—Laws interpret 
ing and applying them. 

Leasehold.—Lease of land or tene- 
ments. 

Lex Loci.—Laws of the place. 

Mandamus.—Writ of superior court 
to inferior tribunal], etc.,command- 
ing performance of specified duty. 

Moiety.—One-half of estate, goods 
or profits. 

Non-age.— Under twenty-one. 

Parcenary.—Holding lands 
tenements in copartnership. 

Particeps Criminis.—A helper of 
the criminal. i 

Replevin.—Recovering goodswrong- 
fully taken. g 

Reprieve.— Warrant suspending ex- 
ecution of sentence. 

Riparian.—Rights of water-courses. 

Seisin.—Possession intending to 
claim freehold interest. 

Vi et Armis.—By force of arms. | 

Writ of Capias.—Writ commanding 
officer to take the person. 


and 
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